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FOREWORD 


Most of the systematic works of Professor Bcnoy Sarkar are out 
of print, for example, The Equations of World-Economy (1943)) 
Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (1941), Social Insurance 
Legislation and Statistics (1936), The Sociology of Pofulatton (1936), 
Imperial Preference vts-a-vis World-Economy (i934)> The Political 
Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Berlin 1922), The Folk- 
Element in Hindu Culture (London 1917)1 and The Positive Back- 
ground of Hindu Sociology (three volumes, Allahabad I9i4'26). 
Regrettably enough, some of his very substantial works like Creative 
India (1937) and The Political Philosophies Since 190^, Vol. II, in 
three parts (194a), published as they were at Lahore, have been lost 
on account of the disturbances in the Punjab during 1947-48. 

' It is therefore a happy idea of the publishers to bring together 
under one cover some of the latest papers and lectures of Professor 
Sarkar, especially those published since the end of World-War II 
(1939-43) or rather since the establishment of the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan (August 1947)> I am exceedingly thankful to the publi- 
shers and feel greatly honoured for their asking me to write a few 
lines about the author, who was my teacher at Bengal Natioiiial 
Collie (National Council of Education, Bengal) during 1907-10 
and subsequently introduced me to Purdue University, U.S.A. in 
1911. 

In 1940 a bulky volume entitled The Social and Economic Ideas 
of Benoy Sarkar was issued by my friend Professor Banesvar Dass, 
B. S. Ch. E. (Illinois) of Jadavpur College of Engineering and Tech* 
nology with the cooperation of thirteen audiors and with a preface by 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly, at 
present, the Sheriff of Calcutta. The observations of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia) 
ab^ut this book are as follows: *‘An embodiment of the almost legen- 
dary versatility of the Bengali intellectual, Profossor Benoy Sarkar ranges 
over fields not only in economics atid aocttdt^ but also in political 
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science, philosophy, religion, art, history and education. He 
messes the capacity of Indians for material progress and the capacities 
of Occidentals for mystic and metaphysical achievements. He favours 
an international policy which will supply India with foreign capital for 
her industrialization.” 

In regard to the Equations of World-Economy the Economic 
Journal (London) writes as follows : “This like all of Sarkar’s work 
breaks right away from traditional patterns of economic writing and 
tries to develop an original technique for the problems in hand. He 
seeks here to examine the limitations and possibilities for the expansion 
of Indian economy. He lays down a curve of progress : 

India (1883)3= England (i8oo.i3)=:Germany (1848) 

India (i 905) s England (18 15-30)= Germany (1850-60) 

India (19/^0) = England (i839-48)=Germany (1865-70) 


He then goes on to ask how far technical, political and economic* 
trends are opening or closing the lag of India on European industries, 
and what is the outlook for the future.” 


A recent publication is Benoy Sarkarer Baithake (In Meetings 
with Benoy Sarkar), a Bengali book in two volumes (1942-45). It is 
a record of interviews with the Professor held by six scholars and 
authors from November 1931 to May 1945. They deal with the 
most diverse topics of Bengali culture, economy and politics as devel- 
oped in the twentieth century. 


Another recent work is Education for Industrialization (1946). 
It is an analysis of the forty years’ work of Jadavpur College of 
Engineering and Technology (1905-45). 


It is on the eve of Professor Sarkar’s visit to the United States in 
itsptuue to die invitation of the Institute of International Education 
(New York) in collaboration with the WatumuU Foundation (Los 
Ai:^efe$) for lectures in Amaican Universities that the present work 
ii rgifHng to he puhlijdied« This will be his second or raiduir third 
lectine^ kt^die y. S.'A. Be it observed, thoefore, thi^.ih 
years of travels , and invmigainoiu! itt 

(*9i4'*5v 
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had contacts with many Universities of the world (Columbia, Clark, 
Calif<M:nia, Harvard, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, Dresden, Stut^art, 
Kiel, Innsbruck,, Geneva, Rome, Padua and Milan) in the capacity of a 
Visiting Professor. 

He speaks and writes in French, German and Italian in addition 
to Bengali, Hindi and English. His articles and lectures have been 
published in the American Political Science Review, Indian Journal of 
Political Science, Indian Journal of Economics, Annals of the American 
Academy, - International Journal of Ethics (Chicago), Journal of Inter- 
national Relations (Clark University), Giornale degli Economisti e 
Rivista di Statistica (Rome), Annali di Economia (Milan), Revue de 
Synthese Historique (Paris), Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris), 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv (Jena), Neumanns Zeitschrift fur 
V ersicherungswesen (Berlin), Seances et Travaux de 1' Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques (Paris), Mitteitungen Vereins deutscher 
Ingenieure (Berlin), Political Science Quarterly (New York), etc. 

Professor Sarksr was a President of the International Congress of 
Populatiori (at Rome) and a Vice-President at Berlin and Paris. He 
is an honorary member of the Institut Oriental (Prague), Komisja 
Orientalistyczna (Warsaw), Hobbes Gesellschaft (Berlin), Academia 
Asiatica (Tehran), Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Soziologie (Cologne). 
He is, besides, an active member at Calcutta of the Alliance 
Franfaise, the English-Sfeaking Union and the Rotary Club, as well 
as the President of the Iran Society. The impact of all these 
international scientihe and social contacts is to be found in his resear- 
ches and publications. They are essentially world-economic, world- 
political and world-cultural in contents, each of which is marked by 
topics of comparative statistics and comparative analysis. In every 
one of his publications there is an attempt to place India in world- 
pttspectives. 

The inspiration and guidance offered by Professor Sarkar to 
numerous intellectuals, researchers, authors and educationists is weU 
^ourn. t should not fail to add dtat. ;many businessmen in diverse 
fields — manufacture, machine-building,, bantdng, insurance, ' transporta- 
.tion, exporc'ipiiporc, and agricdture,—-l^ye been Waited on their careen, 
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thanks to his intimate association with tnercbantSi industrial leaders 
and publicists. 

It is but proper to mention with pleasure that he has been the 
Hony. Economic Adviser to our Indo-Swiss Trading Co. Ltd., 
Indo-Europa 'Trading Co., Jalpaiguri Electric Supply Company Ltd., 
Bangiya Jalajan Samiti (Bengal Inland Steam Navigation Co. Ltd.), 
Mayurbhanj Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., and Mayurbhanj 
Potteries Ltd. since the inception of each. 

Some of the social contacts of Professor Sarkar during 1 9/^8 are 
indicated below : 

^ January. President at the Burma Independence Celebration 
of the Abhinava Bharati (a Marwari Association of Culture). 

7 January. President at the Mahabodhi Society’s reception 
to Minister Bandaranaike of Ceylon. 

12 January. President at the monthly Eur~Asias reception to 
Dr. Probodh Bagchi, Professor of Indian History and 
Culture at the National University of Pciping, China. 

ij January. President at the lecture on East and West deliver- 
ed at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture by 
Principal A. R. Wadia of Gwalior. 

18 January. President at the Reunion of Old and Present Boys 
of Vidyamandir (College) of the Ramakrishna Mission at 
Belur. 

25 January. Lecture at the inauguration of the Bangiya 
V ijnan-Parishat (Bengali Academy of Science): “Ramendrer 
Path na Jagadish-Prafullar Path?” (The Way of Ramendra 
Trivedi or of Jagadish Bose and Prafulla Ray)? 

29 February. Lecture at the opening of the Home of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture at Russa Road : 
“Man and His Duties as the Gospel of Vivekananda.” 

26 ' March. Lecture at Calcutta Literary Conference . of the 
Taltala Public Library; “Formless Bengal and the Fluid 
Bengali.” 
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29 March. Lecture at Mahabodhi Society : “Beni Barua as 
a Maker of Young Bengal.” 

9 April., Lecture at Calcutta University Post-Graduate Com- 
merce Seminar: “Hindi in the Bengali Strategy ol Delhi 
Chalo (March on to Delhi).” 

10 April. Lecture at the Arya Samaj, Burrabazar: “The Six 

Gifts of the Arya Samaj : i. Religious Reform, 2. Social 
Reform, 3. Suddhi ( Re-Hinduization ) Sangathan 

(Organization), 5. Sanskrit language, 6. Hindi.” 

17 April. Lecture at Great Eastern Hotel under the auspices 
of Gramophone and Radio Corporation Ltd: “Regional 
Autarchy Undesirable in Dominion India.” 

April. Preface in Bengali to Professor Kastur Lalwani’s 
Arthashastrer Ruf-rekha (The Morphology of Economics). 

19 April. Interview in the Hindusthan Standard: “Satis 
Mukherjee, a Father of the Bengali Revolutiori.” 

5 May. Lecture before the Japanese Mission under American 
Command at Buddhist Temple : “Japanese-American 

Collaboration the Sheet-Anchor of Japanese Prosperity and 
Progress.” 

5 June. Addressing the Czechoslovak Technical Mission at 
the World-Economic Institute of Calcutta University. 

1 1 June. Lecture at Santi Institute under the auspices of 
Atmonnati Samiti (Self-Improvement Society): “The Future 
of Bengalis.” 

1 2 July. President at the public meeting organized by India 
Tomorrow Club at Curzon Park in order to offer homage to 
the memories of Brigadier Usman and Captain Rajendra 
Sen, who fell in Kashmir. 

20 July. Interview with the United Press of India : “India’s 
Balances Already Scaled Down.” 

23 July. Evidence before the Agrarian Reforms Committee of 
the Gpvernment of India. 
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August, President at the Economic Convention on 
Inflation organized by the Khoj Parishat (Research Institute) 
under the auspices of the Socialist Party of India. 

1 September. Lecture at Rotary Club, Howrah : “The Man- 
Power of West Bengal.” 

z September. Interview with the United Press of India: 
“Government’s Anti-Inflationary Measures.” 

^ September. President at the lecture on Some Aspects of 
Architecture by Bernard Matthews at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture. 

9 September. Preface to Bhupen Das’s poetical work entitled. 
Kaler Ko-bale Bangla (Bengal in the Grip of Famine), Bengali 
versical rendering of Bachchan’s Hindi poem: “Banglay 
Bachchan-Sambardhana” (Homage to Bachchan in Bengali).” 

17 September. Radio talk on the occasion of the birthday 
celebration of Dharmapala, founder of the Mahabodhi 
Society: “Dharmapala through Bengali Eyes.” 

20 September. President at a meeting held at Great Eastern 
Hotel for the creation of Putbachal Province on the Assam- 
Burma frontier. 

24 September. President at a lecture on Socialism at Marwari 
Chhatra-nivas by Ram Monahar Lohia, the socialist leader : 
“Three Socialisms : Theoretical, Popular and Political.” 

25 September. Lecture at the opening of the South East 
Asian Exhibition at Commercial Museum by H.E. the 
Governor Dr. K. N. Katju : “South East Asia as a Problem 
for Dominion India.” 

2 October. President at the lectures on economic resources 
organized by the' South East Asian Exhibition Committee: 
“Foreign Capital in South East Asia.” 

October. Elected President pf the Iran Society, Calcutta. 

19 October. Lecture at Rotary Club, Calcutta : “The Security 
Council of the U. N.” 
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20 October. Lecture at the Suren Bose Memorial Meeting 
organized by Bengal Waterproof Works Ltd. : “Suren Bose 
an Embodiment of Bengali Energism.” 

29 November. Lecture on the occasion of the Girish Bose 
Birth Centenary : “Bangabasi College and Girish Bose as 
Embodiments of Revolutionary Bengal.” 

3 December. Lecture at Dr. Radha Binode Pal’s lecture on 
International Law under the auspices of the Indian Law 
Review Society : “International Law as Positive Law like 
the Laws of a State.” 

8 December. President at the Conference of Political 

Sufferers held at Indian Association : “Benoy, Badal and 
Dinesh as Martyrs.” 

1 1 December. President at Professor Suniti Chatterji’s lecture 

on Recent Trip to Europe and Egypt at Ramakrishna 

Mission Institute of Culture. 

23-25 December. Lectures on “Nationalization as Rationaliza- 
tion of Capitalism” “Non-Currcncy Factors in Price- 
Formation” and “Insurance Finance as Index to India’s 
Backwardness'’ at the Indian Commerce Conference, 

Second Session (Calcutta University). 

The functions indicated above exhibit a part of the cultural, econo- 
mic and political atmosphere in which scholars like Professor Sarkar 
have to take interest and carry on investigation. 

In the same context it may be observed that he is an Hony, 
Member of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and at 
Calcutta University he is the Secretary to the World-Economic Institute 
and the Key-Person to the Voluntary Correspondent Speakers’ Unit 
of the United Nations. He is, besides, the Head of the Departments 
of Economics and Commerce at Calcutta University and is the Hony. 
Professor of Economics at College of Engineering and Technology, 
Jadavpur, and has to participate in its academic and administrative 
activities. 

TEe Bengali writings of Professor Sarkar cover some fourteeri 
thousand pages of which nearly 5000 are devoted to Varttaman 



fagat (Modern World, in 13 Volumes) given over to the institutions 
and movements of the countries in Asia, Europe, Africa and America 
visited by him. Since 1926 he has been editing the monthly 
Arthik Unnati (Economic Progress) with the support of. Dr. Naren 
Law. This journal is the nucleus of seven Parishats^ Institutes 
or Academies, conducted by Professor Sarkar. Sixty-five young 
scholars have been associated with these Institutes of Economics, Socio- 
logy, International Relations, Asian Problems, American Institutions, 
German culture, and Italian affairs. The papers produced by fifty 
of his scholars in Bengali and English have appeared as valuable 
articles, brochures or books. 

His Introduction to Hindu Positivism (Allahabad 1937) is des- 
cribed by L* Action et Pensee (Paris) as follows: “If the Westerners 
wish to understand best the thought of modern India in sociology it 
is absolutely impossible to pass this work by.’* The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika says that this is a “monumental work” and “a star never to 
set.” In this book, among other things, as the Hindusthan Standard 
says, “he examines also the influence of Hindu Positivism in South 
Eastern Asia, Indonesia, Tibet, China and Moslem Asia.” 

The Indian Social Reformer (Bombay) writes in an editorial as 
follows: “Raja Rammohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen; Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Surendranath Banerjee, Swami Vivekananda, 
Chitta Ranjan Das and Subhas Chandra Bose are all typical of the 
free and independent spirit of Bengal which refuses to bend its knee 
to any individual or cult. An even more impressive example is Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar who, as his lectures recently in Bombay showed 
(November 1 940), challenges practically every school of thought which 
holds the field in India today.” 


Birendra Nath Das-Gupta 


Inidi^-Swiss Trading Co. Ltd. 

, P-33,; Mission Row Extension, Calcutta 
; , 20 January, 1949 



Dominion India in World-Perspectives 

Trends of Indian Trade* Industry, Agriculture 
and Social Economy 

The mind of India as of other countries has been captured by the 
category, planning. It is naively believed by Indian^economists 
and publicists that the hat of planning can raise economic India up 
to any level of efficiency and prosperity within three, five or seven 
years. 

There is another idea prevalent about Indian economy. People 
believe that it is more or less a statical phenomenon. Development, 
movement or progress is a category alleged to be unknown in the 
Indian milieu. 

Both these notions are wrong. Figures are being culled from 
the Statistical Alb struct of British India which will enable people to 
follow the trends in Indian trade, industry, agriculture and social 
economy. In order to visualize what may be called the somewhat 
‘‘normal” movements, the 5 — 10-or 20-year period down to 1938-39^ 
(the pre-war year) are being indicated. 


The World'-Trade of India 

In 1938-39 India's exports to all the countries of the world were 
worth Bs. 1,G92 millions. The share of the U. S. A. can be seen in 
the following table : * 

Countries Million Rupees Countries Million Rupees 

1. U. K. 583 3. U. S. A. 143 

2. Japan 148 4. Germany 87 

XT. 8. A. occupied the third place with 143 million Rupees as 
receiver of Indian goods. Her position was almost equal to or some- 
what lower than that of Japan with 148 millions. 

The imports of India during the same year from all the countries 
of the world totalled Rs. 1,523 millions. 


1 For. cuirrent figures, the Monthly Survey of Business Condons in 
India (Delhi) is to be referred to. 

2 Meview of the Trade of India (Delhi 1942), pp. 180-182, 10iS» 

U (Delhi 1946). p. 133. 
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The position of the U. S. A. a 3 a source for Indian imports can 
be seen below : 

Countries Million Rupees Countries Million Rupees 

1. U. K. 466 3. Germany 130 

2. Japan 164 4. TJ. S. A. 98 

As the supplier of goods for India the U. S. A. was the fourth 
in the queue. 

The percentage share of these four countries in the total inter- 
national trade of India is indicated below : 


Countries 

Percentage of 
Exports 
from India 

Percentage of 
Imports 
into India 

Percentage of 
Exports and 
Imports combined 

1. U. K. 

34-3 

30’5 

32-5 

2. Japan 

8*8 

10*1 

9-4 

3. U.S.A. 

8-4 

6*4 

7*5 

4. Germany 

50 

8*5 

6-6 


U.S.A, commanded 7*5 per cent of the total foreign trade 
(exports and imports combined) of India during 1938-39. This 
is to be envisaged against G'6 per cent of Germany, 9*4 per cent 
of Japan, and 32*5 per cent of U, K. 

Indo^American Trade 


The trend of Indo*American trade in comparison with that 
of Indo- Japanese from 1909 to 1939 in the total percentage exhibits 
the following evolution : ^ 


Period U.S.A.’s Percen- 

J apan’s Percen- 

tage of India’s 

tage of India’s 

Total Foreign 

Total Foreign 


Trade 

Trade 

I. Pre-World-War I 



Average of 1909-14 

5-8 

5‘5 

II. World-Warl 



Average of 1914-19 

9*9 

10*9 

III.' Post- World War I 



Average of 1919-24 

10*4 

10-4 

IV. 1938-39 

7-5 

9*4 

V. World War II 



1939-40 

111 

8*8 

• 1940-41 

16-6 

8*6 

^ 1941-42 

1942-43 

20-8 

4*3 

20-5 

Japan at War 


8 Ibid 
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The chief imports of India from the U.S.A. during the pre- 
World-War II year (1938-39) are indicated below:* 

Articles Imported by India 1938-39 in million 


from the U.S.A. 

!Rs. 

Machinery 

21-2 

Instruments 

8-8 

Tobacco 

4-8 

Cotton, raw 

37 

Drugs and medicines 

27 

Toilet requisites 

2-3 

Hardware 

2‘2 

Copper 

1-6 

Spirit 

1-6 

etc. etc. etc. 

Total 98-0 


The articles supplied by India to the U.S.A. during the same 
year were as follows ; 


Articles 

1938-39 in million 
Bs. 

Jute Cloth 

6T,0 

Hides and Skins^ raw 

15,1 

Fruits and vegetables 

11.0 

Jute, raw 

6,7 

Lac 

5,0 

Wool, raw 

5.0 

Tea 

4,7 

Cotton, raw 
etc. etc. etc. 

4,1 

Total 139,0 


In 1938-39, then, the U.S.A.’s physiognomy as known to the 
Indian people by the objective test of their imports was that of 
machinery and instruments, drugs and hardware. In the U.S.A. 
likewise the Indian physiognomy was told hy jute cloth, hides 
and skins, fruits and vegetables, as well as lac, wool, tea, etc. 
imported from India. 


Industrial India in Snapshots^ 

The progress of industrialization during 1932-39 was quite 
obvious. Ten items are exhibited in the following table, namely, 
pig iron, steel ingots, finished steel, sulphuric acid, cement, sugar, 

4 a.T.l. 194041, pp. 199-200. 

5 Statistical Abstract of British India, 194041- 
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paper, jute manufactures, cotton piecegoods and cotton 
table covers the period from 1932 to 1941, as follows : 

yarn. The 

Items 

1932-33 
(in ’OOO’b) 

1938-39 
(in ’OOO’s) 

1940-41 
(in ’OOO’s) 

Pig Iron (tons) 

880 

1,575 

1,959 

Steel Ingots (tons) 

591 

977 

1,258 

Finished Steel (tons) 

359 

736 

925 

Sulphuric Acid (cwts) 

484 

512 

778 

Cement (tons) 

593 

1,512 

2,183 

Sugar (cwts) 

6,778 

13,360 

23,149 

Paper (cwts) 

804 

1.184 

1,821 

Jute Manufactures (tons) 

903 

1,221 

1,247 

Cotton Piecegoods (lbs) 

695.000 

920,000 

1,185,000 

Cotton Yarn (lbs) 

1.016,000 

1,303,000 

1,660,000 


1940-41 was the second year of World-war II. The increased 
output was a mark of the war-effort* The pre-war year 1938-39 
may be taken to be a year of the “normal’^ period. The trend with 
1932-33 as 100 would give the following indices for 1938-39 : 


Items 

Indices 

Items 

Indices 

Pig Iron 

180 

Sugar 

197 

Steel Ingots 

165 

Paper 

147 

Finished Steel 

205 

Jute Manufactures 

136 

Sulj^huric Acid 

106 

Cotton Piecegoods 

132 

Cement 

255 

Cotton yarn 

128 

The lowest rate of 

expansion 

was to be seen in the manufacti 


of sulphuric acid, namely, 106 (with 1932-33 as 100). The highest 
was shown by cement with 255, by finished steel with 205,* and by 
sugar with 197. The indices for pig iron (180) and steel ingots (165) 
were quite high. 

In Older to get an idea of the somewhat normal trends of 
industrial activity we are overlooking for the time being the results 
of the war-boom as manifest in 1940-41. The figures for this year 
may be regarded as the results of war-time ‘^overproduction’' or 
^'inflated*' output. These figures as well as the post-war situation 
have been analyzed in a subsequent chapter. 

Industrial Employment 

For twenty years (1923-43) the number of industrial workers is 
shown in the following table : 

Tear Number Tear Number 

1923 1,323,000 1939 1,751,000 

1936 1.521,000 . 1943 2,437,000 
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In 1939 (the pre-war year) the indeR of industrial employment 
was 132 with 1923 as 100. 1943 was the fourth year of the war 
effort. The figure 2,437,000 was exceptionally high. With 1939 as 
100 the index was 139. The rate of increment during the first four 
years of the war was more than that during sixteen years from 1923 
to 1939, This was the “inflated” employment or over-employment 
of the war period. It is the custom nowadays to describe it as 
“full’’ employment. 

We may overlook this extraordinarily high employment of the 
war-boom as a temporary phenomenon. The fact remains that 
the employment trend was on the rise from 1923 to 1939. And this 
is an aspect of the Indian economy which must not be ignored. 
Industrial progress was a statistical fact. The rate of progress was 
very insignificant. 


Industrial Pooerty by the World'Standard 
The meaning of India’s industrialization will be evident if we 
place some of the output figures in the background of certain indus- 
trial great powers. In 1939 on the eve of Woi’ld-war H the output 
of coal, pig iron, steel and cement was as follows in India and some 
of the large countries* : 


Countries 

Coal in 
mill, tons 

Pig Iron in 
mill, tons 

Steel in 
mill, tons 

Cement in 
mill, tons 

U.S.A. 

352 

20 

28 

20 

Germany 

186 

18 

23 

13 

U. E. 

232 

7 

11 

8 

France 

47 

6 

6 

4 

Soviet Russia 

133 

15 

19 

6 

India 

28 

1,6 

1 

1.5 


In absolute figures U.S.A.’s output of steel was 28 times, 
Germany’s 23 times, Soviet Russia’s 19 times, U.K. s 11 times and 
France’s 6 times that of India. This was techno-economic backward- 
ness and material poverty for India without question. The depth of 
poverty and extent or grade of backwardness would be palpable in 
“relative statistics,” i.e., if we calculate the output of steel per 
head of population in each one of these countries. 

In round numbers the populations wore approximately as follows : 
U.S.A., 130 mill; Germany, 70 mill ; U. K., 46mill; Franco, 42 
mill., Soviet Russia, 170 mill., and India, 350 mill. The output 


6 Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44 (Geneva). 
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of steel per head of population on the eve of World-War II was, 
then, roughly as follows : 

Germany 0’038t Soviet Bussia O’OIG 

TJ. K. 0 024 France 0 015 

TJ.S.A. 0020 India 0*003 


Per head of population Germany's output was thus 13 times, 
n.E/s 8 times, U.S.A.’s 7 times, Soviet Bussia’s and France’s 
5 times that of India. All these calculations and equations are to 
be taken as somewhat hit-and-miss approaches for socio-economic 
appraisals. 

India’s poverty in coal output 'per capita would be evident from 
the following table which places her in the background of industrial 
great powers : 


Countries 


U.K. 

Germany 

U.S.A. 


Output per bead 
in tons 
51 
3*1 
25 


Countries 

France 
Soviet Russia 
India 


Output per bead 
in tons 
1-2 
ri 
0-07 


Per head of population U.K.’s output of coal was 73 times, Ger- 
many’s 44 times, U.S.A.’s 36 times, France’s 17 times, Soviet Bussia’s 
17 times that of India. 


The Peaks of the War-Boom {193y~45y 

Up till now we have been talking of the ‘‘normal”, i.e. pre-war 
trends. Let us take the war-booin. In the case of cotton piecegoods 
the war-lxK>m (1939-45) accounted for the average of 4,414 million 
yards against the pre-war average (1936-39) of 3,975 million yards. 
The index was 111 (with 1936-39 as 100). The war effort in sugar 
meant an average of 20,114,000 cwts. Against the pre-war average 
of 18,481,(K)0cwts this accounted for an index of 109 only. 

The war-effort was reisponsibie for the average of 1,259,000 tons 
of steel. The pre-war average being 833,000 tons the index rose to 
151. So far as paper production is concerned, the war-average was 
1,800,000 cwts as agaiiist the pre-war average of 1,077,000 cwts. 
The index was 170. 

In all these instances the peaks attained as a result of the rather 
lengthy war-period ranged betwenen the indices 109 and 170. The 
results were rather modest. 

It is pleasant for economists and publicists to think of India as 
a sub-continent of immense “passibilities”. Bui planners should try 

7 Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India ^ September I9i7 
(Delhi. March 1949), p. 231 
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often to pin themselves down to statistical realities and proceed on 
the basis of modest and short-period forecasts adapted to their pre- 
war and war-boom achievements. 

Improved Varieties of Crops 

The improvement of crops by agricultural research was an eco- 
nomic reality. The acreage under improved varieties of croiis increas- 
ed from 3,296,000 acres in 1920-21 to 23,819,000 acres in 1938-39. 

The expansion of acreage under imt^roved varieties from 1920 to 
1939 is exhibited below: 


Crops 

Rice 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 


(a) Food Crops (in acres) 


1920-21 

130.000 
1,806.000 

10.000 


1'otal acreage sown in 
1938-39 1938-39 

4.362.000 69,000,080 

7.803.000 27.000,000 

2.093.000 2,988.000 


With 1920-21 as 100 the index in 1938-39 rose to 3355 for rice, 
432*3 for wheat and 20,930 for sugar-r.ane. The indices imply that 
at the base year the acreage under improved varieties was very in- 
considerable as much for sugarcane as for rice. Hence the extraor- 
dinarily high indices in 1938-39. 


(b) Industrial Crops (in acres) 

Total sown in 

Crops 1920-21 1938-39 1938-39 

Cotton 1,116,000 6.156,000 14,000,000 

Jute 67,000 1.688,000 3,116,000 

In cotton the index rose to 551*6 and in jute to- 278*6. 

In 1938-39 the total seeded area was 209,000,000 acres. As the 
area under improved varieties was 23,819,000 acres not more than 
11*4 pel* cent could be accounted for. Primitive traditional varieties 
commanded 88*6 per cent of the total cultivation. 

Yields Per Acre^ 

During the two decades (1920-40) the trend of yields per acre 
was on the increase both in the field of food-stuffs as well as in that 
of industrial crops. The fallowing table indicates the changes as 
well as the rate of improvement: 

8 Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India (Delhi). 
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I'a) Food Crops in Ihs per Acre 





Variation with 

Crops 

1920-21 

1939-40 

1920-21 
as 100 

Rice 

773 

786 

lor? 

Wheat 

619 

764 

123-4 

Tea 

494 

555 

112-3 

Sugarcane 

1.195 

2,767 

231-5 


(b) Industrial Crops 

in lbs per Acre 


Crops 

1920-21 

1939-40 

Variation with 
1920-21 as 100 

Cotton 

70 

103 

147-0 

Jute 

1,056 

1.157 

109-5 

Linseed 

216 

226 

137*0 


In sugarcane the rate of improvement was the highest. In twenty 
years the index rose to 231*5 from 100 in J 920-21. But in wheat the 
index was not higher than 323*4 and in rice it wasi negligible (101*7). 
In tea also the index 112*3 was not worthwhile. In industrial crops 
cotton showed the highest index 147. It was followed by linseed with 
137. In jute, however, it was very modest (109*5). 


Acreage Irrigated 

The progress of irrigation during two decades 1920-40 can be 
seen in the following table : 


Items 

1920-21 

1939-40 

Variation wtih 
1920-21 as 100 

Area irrigated 
(in acres) 

46,000,000 

55,000,000 

115 

In Percentage 
of total Area sown 

24 

26 

108 

Total capital outlay Rs. 7,235.000 

15,389.000 

213 


Of the total seeded area the percentage of irrigated was 24 at the 
base year. It was 20 in 1939-40. The index rose to 108. Altogether, 
Indian agriculture has been showing marks of progress. Between 
the two wars (1919-39) agricultural improvements were taking 
place on diverse fronts. But in each instance the rate of progress was 
low . It is possible, however, to speak of an ‘^agricultural 
renaissance* \ 


Consumption Per Capita 

The standard of living in India during the period between 
World-War I (1914-18) and World-War 11 (1939-45) did not remain 
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static. J?lie items of consumption per capita per year in regard to 
certain articles may be seen below: 


Items 

1920-21 

1938-39 

Variation with 
.1920-21 as 100 

Cotton Piece-goods (yards) 

12*6 

17-6» 

140 

Kerosene (gallons) 

051 

0-58 

113 

Sugar (lbs.) 

4-6 

6-4 

140 

Tea (lbs.) 

014 

0*25 

180 


The rivse of the index to 140 in regard to cotton piecegoods as 
well as sugar was an event of considerable value between 1920 and 
1940. Life’s trend was definitely ui)ward. And yet the national satis- 
faction with 17*t) yards per head per year was a mark not of prospe- 
rity but of poisitive adversity. Economic India furnishes numerous 
instances of absolute poverty in the general background of relative 
X>rosperity and jirogress in every sector. 

The Socio-Economic Pattern of India 

A .somewhat objective picture and correct estimate of India’s 
socio-economic pattern can be furnished by the occupational struc- 
ture of the people. Agriculture enn-stituted the occupation of 33 per 
cent of the gainfully employed population of India in 1930. The 
world-econopiic position in this regard is exhibited in the following 
table : 


Agriculturally Gainful in % of Total Pop. (1930) 


A, 

Above 25% 

of Total Pop. 


1 • Lithuania 

48 

7. Finland 

33 

2. Bulgaria 

44 

8. India 

33 

3. Russia 

42 

9. Hungary 

27 

4. Rumania 

41 

. 10. Italy 

27 

5. Poland 

40 

11. Portugal 

26 

6. Esthonia 

37 

‘ 



B. Between 10 and 25% 


1 • France 

23 

8. Germany , 

16 

2. Mexico 

23 

9. Norway ^ 

T5 

3* Australia 

22 

10. Denmark 

15 

4. ^ Spain 

21 

n. Chile 

14 

5. Sweden 

* 18 . 

> 12. Canada 

13 

6. Czechoslovakia 

18 . 

13. Switzerland 

12 

7. Greece 

17 

. . , 14. ,.U S.A. 

10 


9 For the decline in the net available for Oonsumptaon during war years 
see JJ.T.i. 1943-44 (Delhi 1946), p. 74 
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C. Under 10% af Total Pop. 


1. 

Austria 

9 

4. Belgium 

8 

2. 

Holland 

0 

5. Argentine 

7 

3. 

New Zealand 

9 

6. England- Wales 

3 

We 

can realistically understand 

on the strength of 

these sta- 

tistical data that India’s social economy was more or less similar to 

fiuch “agrar-states’’ as 

Lithuania, Bulgaria, Soviet, Bussia, Buma- 

nia, Poland, Esthonia, 

Einland, Hungary, Italy and Portugal. 

We shall im>yv examine the proportion of Indian population that 

was gainfully employed 

in industry. 

The following table 

gives the 

world-view in this regard: 




Industria 

lly Gainful in 

% of Total Pop. 



A. 

Above 15% o, 

f Total Pop. 


1. 

England- Wales 

24 

4. Belgium 

19 

2. 

Germany 

21 

5. Austria 

18 

3. 

Switzerland 

20 

6. France 

18 


B. Between 6 and 15% vf Total Pop* 


1. 

Holland 

15 

9. Portugal 

10 

2. 

Australia 

15 

10. Argentine 

10 

3e 

Czechoslovakia 

14 

11* New Zealand 

10 

4. 

Sweden 

13 

12. Chile 

9 

5. 

U.S.A. 

13 

13s Canada 

9 

6. 

Italy 

13 

14. Hungary 

8 

7. 

Finland 

12 

15. Denmark 

8 

8. 

Norway 

12 

16 Esthonia 

8 


c. 

Up to 5% of Total Pop. 


1. 

India 

5 

6. Bulgaria 

4 

2. 

Spain 

5 

7. Mexico 

4 

3. 

Greece 

5 

8. Russia 

4 

4. 

Poland 

5 

9. Lithuania 

4 

5. 

Rumania 

4 




India witli 5 per cent of total population as gainfully employed 
in industry was moving on' a low-grade industrial level. And in this 
respect her approximate peers were Spain, Greece, Poland, Bumania, 
Bulgaria, Mexico, Soviet Bussia and Lithuania. 

Altogether, both in agriculture and industry, India exhibits socio- 
economic conditions similar to those of the Balkan Complex and 
Eastern Europe, comprising Soviet Bussia. 

Quantitatively considered the proportions of population gainfully 
employed in. the divert industries htfve not changed considerably, 
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as has veeiii appareui in the previous sections, on account of World- 
War II. The socio-economic pattern of Dominion India in 1948 
may be taken to be almost identical with the relative position exhi- 
bited by the international statistical survey of some two decades ago/® 

Demobilization Eoonomy and Dominion India 

Deinohilization as Economic Adversity^ 

Post-war economic planning is not a planning for the esitublish- 
ment of an economic paradise, as millions have been taught to be- 
lieve in, India and the rest of the world. It is essentially the i)lau- 
ning of demobilization. Mobilization or war-effort has inii)lied the 
inflation of employment, inflation of production, inflation of trans- 
portation, inflation of wages, inflation of prices, inflation of curren- 
cies. AVar-ec'onomy is the e(‘onomy of boom iji industry. It registers 
nothing but the industrialization-curve at its peak. Demobilization or 
declaration of the war-end on the other hand can but spell the exact 
opposite, namely, disinflation, may be, deflation. It is to involve dis- 
employment, unemployment, under-em])loyment or retrenchment. 
It is, besides, to be tiintamount to deflation of production or closing 
down of workshoi)s and factories, lowering of wages and ])rices, and 
last but not least, eventually monetary deflation. 

In all these instunces, disinflation, deflation, retrenchment, closing 
down or lowering has to be taken in a relative sense. In other words, 
employment, production and transportation are not to cease altoge- 
ther but to be cut down in very large dimensions especially in certain 
fields. Employment is likewise not to be called totally out of exis- 
tence but reduced to comparatively short proportions. Wages will tend 
to be lower in rates as well as earnings. Prices also will go down con- 
siderably, — not an undesirable thing for the householders. And finally, 
the money market, capital market or finance market will look tight 
and pessimistic rather than entirely impoverished and famine- 
stricken. The flow of currency will lose in rapidity and smoothness as 
well as volume. 

10 Based on the Statist iscfies Jahrhnch futr das Deutsche Belch 1937 
(Berlin) p. 37,* the Statistical Abstract of British India 19S4 (Delhi), p. 41 
and the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations 1934 (Geneva), pp. 
37-43. 

1 Presidential Address at the World-Economy and Economic India Section 
of the All -Bengal Economic Conference, Calcutta, 15 April 1945. See Calcutta . 
Beview^ June 1945. 
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The pictiLpe IS not by any means reassuring. But this is the A.B.O. 
of demobilization. Post-war economic policy is, strictly speakings the 
bunch of measures calculated to combat the evils and hardships natu- 
rally associated with demobilization. The evils are business failures, 
bankruptcies, unemployment, famine, disease and what not. If war- 
ecwomy involves boom and prosperity in business of all (especi- 
ally non*eivilian) types, post-war, i.e, demobilization economy can 
butsautomatically entail depression along the entire front of busi- 
ness activities. From this stand-point war-economy or inflation eco- 
nomy is not normal business-economy. It creates industries, employ- 
ments, markets and other economic situations for which the petice- 
world normally has no demand. The abnormal situations created by 
the war-^economy are the legacies against which the post-war planners 
are required to carrj^ on an economic war. , 

One of the strategies in the post-war planning of economic wars 
against depression caused by demobilization, disinflation and defla^ 
tion is the diversion of some of the war industries to peaceful fields. 
The change of business directions involved in the partial conversion 
of war-economy into peace-time economy, furnishes a silver lining 
in this gloomy, cloud. The mechanical and chemical inventions as 
well as scientific discoveries of the war period bid fair to be transla- 
ted into the permanent realities of the post-war economic pattern. The 
role of these inventions and discoveries is bound to loom large in the 
economics of demobilization. 

New Technocratic and Industrihl 
Revolution 

So far as economic India is concerned, the most pertinent ques- 
tions are : Where are Indian inventions and Indian discoveries P 
, How many mechanical, electrical, chemical and other patents of 
substantial importance have been taken out by Indian engineers, 
businessmen and industrial conciemB since September 1939 P Allied 
questions, therefore, are as follows : How many and which of the war- 
industries functioning within Indian boundaries are in Indian hands? 
.Wliere are they located? What percentage of these war-industries is 
utUi^ing the lat^ inventions and discoveries? And how many of 
ihein are ' going to be kept np in order to cater to the consumption 
as w:ell'as production, needs of the Inlian people in post-war years? 
Herlmiw .the statistical data as well as regional and m-ganiaa^on^ 
details about oontSBtt^ii^ wa^-iadustrializatum are :war secrets. 
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In regard to such questions there is no vagueness about the. answers 
so faV as England and the TJ.S.A. are concerned. A new technocratic 
and industrial revolution has been going on in British and American 
economies. Anglc>« American inventions and discoveiies are plentiful as 
blackberries. And the workshops and factories which utilize them in 
tte TJ.K. and the TJ.S.A. are in the hands of natives of those countrie^ 
Nor is this all. Both British and American industrial concerns ar¥ 
already armed cap-a^pie to conquer the markets of the backward aipl 
laggard regions with their products as soon as demobilization starts. 
India like China is one of these backwards and laggards waiting to 
be dumped upon by these forwards and go-alieads. 

Indiums Two Economic Wars 

Economic India during the period of demobilization will there- 
fore have two serious wars to fight. Firsts Ihere is the war which 
eveiry country has to fight against unemployment, retrenchment, 
failures, bankruptcies, famine, diseases, malnutrition, , premature 
death etc. in tlie years of post-war depression. Tlie. second war 
is the war of self-preservation against the goods, — both consumption 
goods and capital goods, — with which the new technocracy and the 
new industrial revolution of Anglo-Ameri(jan business concerns are 
up to flood the Indian towns and villages. 

Indian, industries capable of manufacturing capital or produc- 
tioni goods (machineries, tools and implements, heavjr chemicals etc.) 
are hardly to be listed in the inventory of organized business under 
Indian management. Anglo-American capital goods are expecting 
therefore a plain sailing on the Indian sub-continent. As for the 
elementary and primitive consumption goods manufactured by our 
Swadeshi houses during the war time, they have but to be fore- 
armed or at any rate fore-warned against a veritable catastrophe. 

This is no time for glib talks about post-war paradise in India 
such as have become commonplace among war-profiteers and war- 
politicians, Nor do the present prospects fumi.sh an occasion for 
unthinking optimism among Indian bankers and industrialists. 
Neither the sterling balance stored somewhere in the warehouses 
of England nor the accumulating capital-reserve-deposits within the 
cofEers of banks in India can be depended upon as solid enough. 
Shrewd businessmen cannot afford to cultivate blindness to the Ifun- 
damental realities of demobilization^ 

The husbanding of resources in every form and evfery line should 
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appear to be tbe first item in tbe new wai-preparedneas of India for 
her agriculture, manufacture and commerce. The second item, —and 
this as important as the first, — ^is the investment of resources in 
the training of personnel of all grades and all denominations. The 
•establishment of institutions for experiments, investigations and 
researches, us well as the trying out of new machines, tools, im- 
plements, methods and processes should naturally be a third item 
of supreme value iu the remaking of India’s education and busi- 
ness activity. 

d Realistic Plan ris-a~vis Po^i-ivar E'^onomip 

A Plan for Economic Reconb,tiuction in Post-War India has been 
issued by some industrialists of Bombay ('.lanuaiy, 1944). It is 
always useful to discuss the far-oft divine events. But as in every 
other country, belligerent or neutral, in India also post-w^ar re- 
construction will have to attend to the inoblenis of famine, epidemics, 
business failures, and unemployment. The immediate economic re- 
quirements of India tomonow will have to be met, no matter what 
be the ultimate goal. Post-War economy is essentially the economy 
of a demobilization. The fundamental problem is to decide as to how 
much of the war time state controls in industry, trade, currency and 
agriculture, as well as employment, prices and wages <»uglit to be 
maintained in order that demobilization may be prevented fiV)iu 
producing its worst effects. Reconstruction problems before India 
are bound to be in the main of the same order as those before other 
countries. 

In the i)resent conditions of undei development the temptation 
to indulge in comprehensive schemes and fundamental principles of 
planned industrialization is bound to be great. For the time being 
let us combat that temptation in a deliberate manner. Since 1907 
the present author has been issuing schemes, plans or creeds for 
theorists and public workers. Some of the most pressing needs of 
India in the immediate future which have been discussed in one or 
other of those creeds are being enumerated below. The object is 
to suggest a few channels along which the demobilized resources in. 
finance and personnel may be utilized. 

The plan, designed as it is for all the provinces of India, Com- 
prises the following items: 

2 B.K. Sarkar: ^^Eoonomic India Tomorrow” (PrahvMha Bharaio, 
Utentta, Juni^ 1946) 
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A, Techno^Indusirial 

1. Electrification of every municipal area, — in order that, among 
other things, cheap power may be conveniently rendered available 
to small and medium industries. (The municipalities of India are 
ai^prosimately 1;000 in number). 

2. Construction of roads, inter-district and intra-di&trict, with 
a view, among other things, to facilitate the marketing of agricul- 
tural goods. The poverty of Bengal, especially of East-Bengal and 
Assam, in roads is notorious Motor roads between Dibrugarh and 
Chandpur on the one hand and Sadiya and Chittagong on the other 
haife long been overdue. Perhaps some of them are already under 
construction as military necessities. 

3. Eret'tion of shipyards and equipments of harbours at diverse 
maritime centres and river-mouths. Narayanganj (Dacca) and 
Chandpur (Camilla), for instance, may be singled out as first-class 
sites or seaports in East Bengal no less worthwhile than Calcutta. 


B. The Standard of Living of Peasants^ 

Workingmen and Clerks 

1. Allocation of special funds (of large size) such as may be ren- 
dered available to individual cultivators through co-operative 
societies at convenient rates of interest. 

2. Introduction of compulsory social insurance among working- 
men and other employees with adequate state grants. (A Bill is in 
preparation). 

The standard of living and efficiency of the masses in villages 
and towns is likely to be raised in a special manner by the above 
two measures. 


C, Socio-Ectmoviic 

1. Training ajxd employment of women in health and other 
social servicen^it the rate of one per each union board. (The number 
of union boards is about 5,000 in Bengal). 

2 Intensifi^ campaign (large scale pumping, land-reclamation^ 
training of rivers, irrigation etc.) for the eradication of malaria> 
district by district. 

/3. Enactment of consolidated PubUc Health Act. (A Pul^c 
He^th Aet has already been Madi^^in 1088). 
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This may be regarded as the iiredacible minimum of techno- 
industrial and socio-economic planning during the period of “re- 
construction'^ in the narrow sense, say, five years from the end of 
the war. A large part of the personnel, technocratically educated and 
disciplined during World-War II, is likely to be absorbed through 
road-making, electrification, x>ort construction, riv.er-engineeiring, 
anti-erssion and allied industrial projects. Ap avenue may thm be 
found for taking charge of large numbers that are bound to be 
thrown on the unemployed list as soon as demobilization commences. 

For an outsider who is not in the know as to the exact kinds of 
industries, that the war-economy has brought into life or expansion 
it is not possible to say how many of them ought to be maintained 
and under what patterns. The re-distribution of workingmen and 
clerks also among new workshops and business concerns can likewise 
be suggested only by persons acquainted with the activities of the war 
supply and other offices. 

■ Of course this prescription, modest as it is, cannot be expected 
to bring the Indian infant mortality down to the Anglo-American 
level or raise the expectation of life up to the German level in seven 
or ten years, as reconstruction planners- would wish. Nor can the 
national income per capita be i)OBsibly augmented hundred per cent 
in a quinquennium or so as a result of the carrying out of thie simple 
scheme of eight items formulated here. It would be but crying for 
the moon if on the strength of these recommendations India were 
to emulate within a decade or so the figures exhibited in Japanese 
7 fade and Industry by the Mitsubishi J£conomic Research Bureau 
(London, 1936) or National Income in Japan (Japanese Economic 
Federation, Tokyo, 1939). No economic millennium is in contem- 
plation. And as for the federated world-state of human brother- 
hood and inter-racial amity, this humble plan is the furthest te- 
moved fi^om that coxisummation. 

It is superfluous to observe that the plan put forward in this 
inchest fashion would appear too elementary and primitive by the 
side of the programme suggested for England in The Condiibion of 
Btitaim (London 1937)^ by G.I).H. and M.I. Cole. That work, of 
eotirae, deals with pi:-e*war conditions 'and formulates fundamental 
polii^es. Nor' is it passible encounter here the planifications 
aliempt^ in /Turkey i|nd«^ K^al Ataitfrk since 1923 and espedially 
,Ae yi?ar pUa, I* is froin a |itated 
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(hat Turkey has been emancipated by oomprehensiTe state iuterven* 
tion in the domain of agriculture as well as by state aids to industry, 
as one understands from Conker and Witmeur’s Redrestement eco^ 
nomique et Industnalisation de la muvdlle Turquie (Paris, 1937, 
pp. 41-54, 123-153, 174-239). 

The Adversity Milieu of Dovdnion India 

The anitlysis of the demobilization or post-war adversity as fur- 
nished above in April 1945 seemed pessimistic to the general run of 
InditOn econonusts and publicists. People enamoured of economic 
planning at the Government, National Congre&s and other high 
levels had their imaginations and idealisms keyed up to the devel- 
opment of earthly paradises in India with the cessation of the war. 
The realistic approach, of the present author has, however, been veri- 
fied by the actual facts of economic India since 1945. Dominion 
India (estd. 15 August 1947) is functioning in the milieu of demo- 
bilization adversity. 

*‘ln the sphere of industries particularly, the Government was 
faced with a situation in which collapse of production seemed im- 
minent”, says the Principal Information OfScer, Government of India 
in Indian Information (August 15, 1948, New Delhi, Independence 
Number). He says further; ‘This state of affairs had in itself con- 
trasted grimly with the expectations of the early post-war planners 
and more so with the dreams of the National Government, for the 
latter had set out to realize the ends of political freedom in terns of 
economic betterment. In face of industrial production slowing down 
rapidly, the plans. Panel reports and the various positive ideological 
affirmations of the period appeared rather unreal.” 

Some of the vjerifications of the present writer’s position of 1943 
in post-1945 years are being detailed in the statement that foUowt, 

The pre-war, war-time and post-war trends in the output of 
cotton piecegoods (in million yards) may be seen below:* 

I. Pie-war: average of 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 ... 3,975 

il. War: 

1939- 40 ... ... ... 4.013 

1940- 41 — ... ... 4,269 

1941- 42 ... ... «. 4,494 

1942- 43 .. ' ... ... 4,109 

194344 ... ... ... 4.871 

1944-« ... ... ... 4,726 

fl Monthly Survey of Ihuineu Oenditione in India September 1947 
March 19^. p. S31 : Indium Information, Angwt 19, 294M (“India’s 
Inhutclbii} Tature’’). p. 106, 

t 
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The wer'averege wm 4,414,000,000 yd». 

UL Pott*war < 

1945^6 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

The po»t-war avetage was 4,125,000,000 yds. 

It is the custom to describe the peak of the war-period as “pro- 
duction capacity” (corresponding to “full employment” as the 
highest employment during the war-effoit). In that case the fall from 
4,871 million yards in 1943-44 to 3,776 million yards in 1947-48. 
which is lower even than the pre-war 3,975 million yards, is a ve- 
rification of diminished output during demobilization. 

In regard to the output of sugar (in ’000 cwts> we have the follow- 


ing table: 

I. Pre-wac average of 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 ... 18,481 

II. War 

1939- 40 ... ... ... 25,841 

1940- 41 ... ... ... 23,149 

1941- 42 ... ... ... 15,902 

1942- 43 ... ... ... 21 714 

1943- 44 ... ... ... 22,439 

1944- 45 ... ... ... 21.637 

The war average was 20,1 14,000 cwts. 

III. Post-war 

1945- 46 ... ... ... 16,931 

1946- 47 ... ... ... 18,400 

1947- 48 ... ... ... 19,000 


The post-war average is 18,110,000 cwts. 

The decline from the so-called full capacity of 25,841,000 cwts 
in 1939-40 to 19,000,000 cwts in 1947-48 is noteworthy. The post- 
war average of 18,110,000 cwts is much below the war-ayerage of 

20.114.000 cwts and indeed lower than the pre-war average of 

18.481.000 cwts. 

The story of the output of steel (in ’000 ions) is as follows: 


I. Pre-war: average of 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 ... 0,833 

II. War 

1939.40 ... ... ... 1,063 

1940- 41 ... ... ... 1,244 

1941- 42 ... ... ... 1,369 

1942- 43 ... ... ... 1,253 

1943- 44 ... ... ... 1,353 

194449 - • 1.268 


nil* w*r (Mfittwgs waa l»299,000 toiw. 


4,676 

3,925 

3.775 
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111. Po»t>w«r 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 


19 


1,338 

1.190 

1,210 


Tie post-war average is 1,246,000 tons. 

The decline from 1,053,000 tons of 1943-44 to 1,210,000 tons in 
1947-48 is obvious. 

Tha output of paper (in’OOO cwts) exhibits the following trends 
during the same three periods : 


I. Pre-war: average of 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39 
II War 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

The war average was 1,800,000 cwts. 

III. Post-war 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 ... 

1947- 48 

The post-war average is 1,660,000 cwts. 


1,077 


1.416 

1,753 

1.871 

1,821 

1,939 

2,001 


1,682 

1,740 

1,560 


Obviously the decline from the “full capacity” of 2,001,000 cwts 
in 1944-45 to 1,560,000 cwts. in 1947-48 is catastrophal. 


Industrial Disputes, High Prices 
and Low Wages Since 1945 

In Atigust 1947 when the Dominion Status was established in 
India there were 158 industrial disputes going on involving 106,000 
workers and 635,000 man-days lost. And in September the corres- 
ponding figures were 162,293, OQO and 1,685,000. This situation has 
to be envisaged in the background of 39 disputes, 34,000 workers 
involved and 410,000 man-days lost per -month in 1939. 

TJiis is an aspect of post-war economic adversity to which atten- 
tion has to be drawn. 

Industrial disputes exhibit the following evolution frmn 1939 to 
September 1947*1 

4 70diaa Trade Bulletin /or mr (Seilu). o. m 
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Ycwr 

Disputes 

Workers 

involved 

Men-days Lao 

WarPeriod 

1939 

406 

409,000 

4,923.000 

Monthly Average 

34 

34.000 

410,000 

1948 

716 

525,000 

2,342,000 

Monthly Average 

60 

44,000 

195.000 

1945 

820 

748,000 

4,055,000 

Monthly Average 

69 

62,000 

338,000 


Poit-War Period 


1946 

1629 

1,962,000 

12.318.003 

Monthly Average 

136 

164,000 

1.026,000 

1947 January^ 

166 

125,000 

1,311,000 

February 

171 

131,000 

1.055,000 

»• March 

230 

250,000 

1,807.000 

April 

216 

253,000 

2.190,000 

» May 

194 

138,000 

1.723,000 

•1 June 

219 

168,000 

1,512,000 

19 July 

167 

153,000 

962,000 

f, August 

138 

106,000 

635,090 

«« September 

162 

293.000 

1,685,000 


In 1939 the monthly averuge of industrial disputes was 34. Dur- 
ing the war period it was steadily rising. Since the end of the war 
in 1945 it has never been lower than 69. The actual number was 230 
in March 1947. The monthly average of workers involved rose from 
34,000 in 1939 to 62,000 in 1945. In post-war years the actual num- 
ber rose as high as 293,000 in September 1947. In the number of 
man-days lost the monthly average was 410,000 in 1939. In 1946 it 
was 1,026,000. In 1947 the actual number was as high as 2,190,000 
in April. 

Indusitrial disputes are not always due to wage-cooniderations. 
But it is none the less worth while to place the disputes of the post- 
war period in the imJieu of prices and wages. To begin with the| 
price-level. The evolution of the index numbers of prices in India 
(war-time and post-war) is indicated below in two columns,* gene- 
ral index and cost of living (Bombay) index (August 1939 s- 100): 


Monthly Survey of Burineaa Conditiont in India), SeptenAer, 1947 ' 
tPeOa, Ifwwli 1948), 41^. 890. 

6 Seytrt an Ourtmey, MHtmneet 19^9^4* (Bmhny 1M8)> p. DM 
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Fteioa 

Geaecal 

" Coat of Lii 


Index 

Index 

f. w« 



I939MO 

125*6 

105 

1940-41 

114*8 

109 

1941-42 

137*0 

122 

1942^3 

171*0 

166 

1943-44 

236*5 

226 

I944-4S 

2442 

225 

11. Port-Wac 



1945-46 

244‘9 

228 

1946-47 

275*4 

252 

1947-48 

307*0 

268 


The general index and the cost of living index (Bombay) exhibit 
a poet-war increment of 245-307 and 228-268 vMvis August 1989 as 
100. This is a phenomenally high price-level. 

We aie not interested in the analysis of causes for the time being. 
But it may not be unreasonable to suspect a causal relation between 
such high prices and industrial disputes. Be this as it may, the 
wage-ratee^ should now be inquired into in order to get a somewhat 
fuller account of the socio-economic ecology. Regrettably enough, 
no wage-statistics of local, provincial or All-Indian validity are 
available. The actual earnings of industrial workers in coin and 
kind remain to be unearthed virtually by factory to factory as well 
as region to region investigation. We shall attempt a somewhat 
rough estimate with regard to workers in the jute industry. 

Among the jute mill hands of Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial region (covering some 284,000 employees’) the monthly ba- 
sic rates were said to be more or less as follows during 1939 : * 


Categorie* 

Sw«epo»» card-receivers etc. 

2. Cooiiea, lappera, feeders etc • eee 

S. Jute-cutterSf calender- feeders, spinning shifters, etc. 
4. Tvdsters, listmen, selectors, etc. 

Watp-epimtersy mvetey 
4 Spiaoere • a* 

7* Beameie .aa 


Monthly Wage 

(Red 
14 0 0 
. 15 0 0 
* 17 0 0 , 
18 8 0 
20 0 a 
23 0 0 
26 8 0 


7 For come of the more or leas, traditional wage-rates in different in- 

eentres ol India see B. K. Sarkart Smcial Insumme 
(palcutta 1936). 

8 , 0iattopadhyay : “Wages and Standard of Living of Jute Work* 

otn in vBeai^” Bevuw, Jpnt 1948)* See in this eonneotion the 

Be|»pr4 m lAe of Ike Labour. 

Vel. L. tiranwv io dpwl 
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• 1?lie rates are obTiously much too low. The Pay Commission in- 
stituted by the Government of India has recommended in 1947 the 
minimum monthly basic wage for imskilled workers as Rs. 30. But 
the recommendation has hardly anywhere been adequately imple- 
mented in any industry. 

In the ease of the jute workers, however, the monthly dearness 
allowance (comprising cash and certain rationed foodstuffs) has been 
Its. 25-0-0 since 1947. The dearness allowance was introduced in 
1941. It was only Be. 0-4-0 per month at the start. 

The monthly basic rates of Bs. 14 to Bs. 26-8-0 have been steady, 
it should appear, for nearly a decade or so. In 1939 a 10 per cent 
increment had been offered, but it was nothing but the restoration 
of a previous wage-cut. 

The monthly wage-scale (basio+d.a.) may then be exhibited as 
follows : 



1939 

1948 

Index (1939= 100) 

1 . 

14 

39 

279 

2. 

15 

40 

267 

3. 

17 

42 

249 

4. 

18-8-0 

43-8-0 

233 

5. 

20-0-0 

45-0-0 

225 

6. 

23-0-0 

48-0-0 

209 

7. 

26-8-0 

51-8-0 

193 


The wage-index may be taken to have risen up to 267 and 279 in 
the lowest categories. In the higher categories it is 209 and 193. Be 
it noted that it is only during the last few months (1947) that the 
improvement has been effected. And yet the increment falls short of 
the increment in the cost of living. For, the cost of living index du'» 
ring April 1947 — ^March 1948 was 268 (with August 1939 as 100). 
Ihe discontent among industrial workers and the consequent hitch 
in employer-employee relations may then be attributed in some mea- 
sure to the lags in the wage-rates visavis the cost of living indiex. 

In any case it is objectively demonstrated that post-war economy 
in India (as elsewhm’e) is an econenny of adversity.^.lt is in the mi- 
lieti of demobilization adversity that Dominion India has made its 

The entire legislation relating to labour in India may ^be seen 
conveniently in Sailen Bose: /mfioa Ldbdur C^de (Calepm 1948), 

• ,^ 4 ' BuiaW’of. 
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The conditions, ^rimitiTe ae they are, may be contrasted with those 
prevailing in the advanced counties of Bur-Ainerica. The paper 
on “From Social Insurance to Social Security ; Evolution in France” 
by Pierre Laroque in the International Labour Review (Geneva) for 
June 1948 may be referred to. 


W orld-Poverty in Food and Industry 

The post-war poverty of the world in food supply is indicated by 
the low index of 1947 vUdvis 1935-30 as 100. The picture is as 
follows :■ 


Items 

Index 

hems 

Index 

Wheat and Rye 

96 

Sugar 

92 

Rice 

93 

Meat 

93 

Coarse Grains 

97 

Dairy Products 

87 

Fats and oils 

88 

Potatoes 

93 


Total ... 93 


The index has come down to 93. Bvit in the mean time the world- 
population has increased by over 175 millions. The population index 
is nearly 110. Naturally, therefore. International Conciliation (Car- 
negie Endowment, Neiw York, for April 1948), summarising the Re- 
ports of the U.N. has to observe that “food shortages have become 
a chronic feature of the post-war period.*'* 

In the Revue PoliMque et Parlenientaire of Paris (July, 1948) 
Hubert d’Henouville maintains that the world-output in industrial 
sectors during 1948 is insignificant visdvis 1937 when one envisages 
at the same time the relative growth in population. 

The indices of industrial production and of population growth 
in the first quarter of 1048 (both with 1937 as 100) for sixteen coun- 
tries are tabulated below: 


West Europe 

IndiMtrial 

Population 

Index 

Index 

1« Norway 

126 

109 

2< Sweden 

110 

107 

3» France 

no 

99 

4, U,K- 

109 

105 

S*. Belgium 

93 

100 

6* HoUend 

... 103 

112 

7« Ailbrie 

83 

103 

% C^^any (Bizonie) 

46 

110 


tBoHenl Ftmiwres fif ikt 
I) .Jsiitaary 191$. 
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Eact Europe 


Ifiduatrigl 

Index 

P^uiaticm 

iudex 

1. PoUna 

eee 

141 

70 

2. Bulgaria 

aee 

149 

113 

1. Finlana 


95 

m 

Other Parte of 




the World 

1. U.S.A. 


167 

112 

2- Canada 


167 

n4 

3. Chile 


156 

121 

4. Mexico 


126 

124 

5. Japan 

• • • 

26 

110 


Tile iudustria] index is higiier than the population index in Nor* 
•way, Sweden, France, U.K., Poland, Bulgaria, U.S'.A, Canada, 
Chile, and Mexico. It is lower in Belgium, Holland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Finland and Japan. The extraordinarily high figure of Po- 
land i» due to the annexation of large industrial territories of Ger- 
many, namely, Silesia. 

From this standpoint the average loses its importance when so 
many as sixteen countries are considered. In case the entire world 
including Asia and Africa is brought into the picture the increment 
in industrial production becomes hardly palpable. Post-war world 
recovery or post-war world-prosperity is questiimable even in April 
3948. In so far as a country like Poland has 70 as population index 
and Mexico 124 “is it not evident”, asks d’ Herouville, “that the sole 
consideration of the index of industrial production loses in compa- 
rative economics a great part of its a^^parent significance? We must 
not lose the human realities out of sight.” 

The industrial prosperity of the TT.S.A. and Canada must not 
■llind one to the low index par capita of many of the remaining 
parts of the world. It is the uneasiness and restriction of penury to 
which the world in its entirety has come to submit. 

India, December 1948 

Apart froip the general conditions of depression indicated above, 
the Indian business situation at December 1948* may be exhibited 
syhoptically as follows. 

194B haa been a rather unfortunate yean for India from the stand- 
poini of inveetments. Thme has been a tendency £w capital to be scared 

• ■OPwris' J7» August ^ 
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away from the arena of business enterprise. The flight of capital 
candt>t certainly be helpful to employment-seekers in the near fu- 
turei. The Government policy or measures about dividends, nationa- 
lissation, profit-sharing and so forth have not been as wholesome as 
the sponsors may have wished. 

Food shortage has constituted the permanent background of 
business activities. Self-sufficiency in food is not yet a question of 
practical politics. The development of agriculture is. bound to claim 
the top priority in all commercial circles. 

The cotton, and jute mills of India have been divorced to a large 
extent* from their raw materials, cotton and jute respectively. The 
separation, consummated as it is by constitutional law, has been 
working detrimentally to both the partners, India as well as Pakis- 
tan, 30 far as the household economies Jire concerned. Effective rer 
raedies have yet to be sought. 

For all practical purposes the share market has been at stand- 
still. The quickening of enterprise has yet to come. Companies floa- 
ted have had still births on account of the paucity of share-seekers. 
In Calcutta the situation of banking institutions, especially those 
under Bicngali management, has been prejudicially affected by 
rumours and rumour-mongers such as might perhaps* have ibeien 
controlled by legitimate mefins on the part of the i)owers that be. 

India is not going to command more than £ 4,0 million of her 
sterling assets per year during the next three years. This sets the 
limit to her purchases of tools, implements and other capital goods 
from Eur- America. The supply is too inadequate for our require- 
ments. Nothing can be more unfavourabie to her industrialization 
projiects» than the fundamental handicap as embodied in this ijiader- 
quate supply of machineries from abroad. 

The Insurance Companies of India have been exi>eriencing 
enormous difficulties. Pakistanis measures requiring the assets of 
non-Pakistan companies to be invested in unduly large proportions 
in Pakistan values are not helpful to Tndiaig insurance enterprises. 
This is another field in which ihe partition has been seriously cur- 
tailing the economic progress of the people. 

The problem of tariff^ barriers between India and Pakistan re- 
mainsi yet to <be settled satisfactorily for both sides. 

Workingmen, both manual and intellectual, have been taught 
in receni years to bestow undue respect on the words and phraser 
used by the pubHcists of particular caU*gories in some of ad** 
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vauce^d countries o{ tKe world. But so fur us India is concerned^ 
they remain yet to be taught the eleuieutary principles of business 
organization, the methods of costing and accounting, as well as the 
formation of prices. Absence of adequate familiarity with the tech- 
nical processes involved in production is a shortcoming of our la- 
bour leaders and their clients. The ways and means to achievement 
of success in industrial and ether concerns have not been studie<l by 
them carefully. The ucikingmen and their leaders^ have therefore 
considered it worthwhile to undertake measuies such as can but 
spell disaster to theiiifielves as to the entiio country. India has been 
passing through a tremendo\is anti-social movement. Enfployees 
and their friends should make it a point to understand the pioblems 
of industrial management in a more reasonable and realistic 
manner. 

Altogether, the conditions of finance, employment and industrial 
relation in India at the end of 1948 reveal some of the economic fea- 
tures associated with the demobilization, relative and partial or 
absolute and total, as involved in a post-war economy. 

Cheap Money I Commercial Policy and Indo-Pakistan 
Economic Relations* 

An encyclopaedia has already been said about the economics of 
cheap money as well as hard money. I shall ask only one simple 
question, namely, Can cheap money by itself promote the expansion 
of industry in India at the present moment, i.e., to-day, to-morrow 
and day after to-morrow P I am not discussing the theoretical impli- 
cations of easy money or the low rate of interest as a proposition of 
universal economics. It is to me a practical question for present-day 
India. And by *^day after to-morrow’’ I am visualizing a period up 
to the outbreak of World-War 111. 13y that time new economic and 
iinuneial situations will have arisen and the question of cheap or 
hard money will have another significance. For the present iny 
answer to my question is an emphatic No. Cheap money to-day can- 
not inevitably be a factor in the expansion of Indian industries. 

TonJay, at the end of World-War II, it is not the absence of 
clieaip money that is militating against the expansion of industries 
in India. I wish to place the money factor in the petspeetive of two 

* Ob#n«ii6))B of £li« AU-Indift Economic Conferenoo 
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other factors. The first is the restriction o{ imports by the Govern- 
ment of India. The second is the restriction of sterling, which is 
virtually the same thing as the control or limitation of dollar- 
supply. The restriction of money in India for business purposes, — ^i.e. 
the establishment of a relatively hard money, — would just be in 
keeping with the two other restrictions. All these restrictions cons- 
titute one economic complea:. It is interesting that these three con- 
trols or restrictions are but virtues of a necessity. And why? Be- 
cause there is hardly any market in which these moneys, cheap or 
hard, can be profitably utilized. 

It is chiefly on one condition that industries can be- started, re- 
])aired or expanded in India. This is the .supply of x)rodurtion goods, 
the instruments of production, machineries, tools and implements, 
Produktiormnittel ^ capital goods. And where are the.se goods avai- 
lable.? Not here and there and everywhere. As a rule, the supijliers 
of these goods are the small countries like Belginm, Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia, and the great countries like England, Germany 
and the TI.S.A. W,e in India have not yet been able to visualize the 
fact that with the exception of Switzerland and the XJ.S.A. the other 
supply-markets are considerably devastated and thoroughly handi- 
capped. For all practical purpo«e^s Central Europe (Germany) does 
not exist as a creative industrial agent of the world-economy. Seve- 
ral hundred plants and factories of Germany are going to be dis- 
mantled by England, France and the TI.S.A. as reparations. These 
are then to be retailed throughout the demand-markets. 

The annihilation of Germany as a self-determined industrial 
and commercial factor is one of the profoundest causes of the world’s 
poverty to-day in the two Hemispheres. This negative item is the 
greatest single consideration in the world economy at the present 
mojnent. 

India is not the only demand-mai'ket for capital goods. There is 
China, there is Iran, there is Siam, there is Burma, there is Pakistan, 
there is Indonesia, and so on. Entire Asia wants to get industria- 
lized and is ready to pay. In a sense the whole world from China to 
Peru is depending torday on the Anglo-American resources for the 
supply of the machineries, tools and implements for industrialization. 
It is the problem of the victor nations, first, to repair themselves and 
thisn get the whole of Europe repaired, and finally to help forward 
the indusirialization of Asia, Africa and Latin America. All the 
thrfeis items are likely to proceed simtAtaneously, 
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It is not possible for the TJ.K. and/or the tl.S.A, to supply capi- 
tal goods to India alone, or China alone, or Peru alone. Each of these 
markets hasi got to be satished to a certain extent and at the same 
time. And yet the supply of machineries in the production countries 
as well as in Anglo-American Geimany is as small as conceivable. 

Indian businessmen who have travelled in England or the IJ.S.A; 
with Rupees, Pounds or Dollars jingling in their pockets have found 
that British and American industrialists or commercial agents are 
willing to accept and are actually booking orders from India, But 
the delivery of goods may take 3-5-7 years, when it is a question of 
heavy and really expensive oxitfit. It is impossible, then, to start 
or expand industries in India on a substantial scale within a few 
years. The pious wish of Indian statesmen, economic planners or 
industrial magnates to industrialize the country overnight and at 
break-neck speed is automatically demolished by the sheer absence 
or limitation of supply in the matter of ProduHwnsynitteL The 
question of cheap or hard money should then appear to be consider- 
ably irrelevant in the present conjuncture.^ 

Comviercial Policy 

The theory of international trade is sijiiilar to and almost identi- 
cal with the theory of marriage as an interhunian relation. Marriage 
is a contract, a commerce, a relation of positive law between man 
and woman. And theoretically every man can think of every woman 
in the world as hi® prospective wife, and every woman of every 
man as her prospective husband. In the American poet Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Gtclss the man can say, therefore, ‘‘A woman waits 
for me’% as also the woman can say; man waits for me”. The 
choice is woi'ld-wide. The love-contracts of every human being can 
be as extensive as humanity itself. In pure theory every man as 
well as every woman is pltuulistic in choice of sex camafaderie, i.e., 
miiltilateral. Multilateralism may be taken to be the most normal 
or natural system in the traffic between men and women. 

And yet in the interhuman relations of the world eince the most 
archaic and anthropologically primitive times until to-day we 

1 the papers on cheap money by M. H. Vaswani (Karachi), B. S. Bao 
(B^ada), V. O. Sahasrabnddhe (Dharwar), V. M. Paranjpe (Poona). 
H. K. Misra (Bambalpur), B. Dhar (Calcutta), M. Sitarainayya (Bezwada), 
and S. S. N, Sixnha (Bombay) in the Indian Jomnal of Economics (Allahabad) 
for July 1947. ^ ^ ^ 
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find controls, limitations, restrictions. The sex-contacts have pro- 
ceeded along certain definite, well-regulated channels. Factually the 
marriages take place not at one’s sweet will but within groups, castes, 
sects, denominations, nay, families. The field for choice is extreinely 
limited. Our distinguished visitor, Dr. Victor PuYcell of UNO (Lake 
Success) is a Briton. He will be able to tell us as to whether men 
and women in England are really multilateral in matrimonial con- 
tracts or in the last analysis just unilateral (or bilateral), i.e., more 
or less monistic and circumscribed within well-defined boundaries. 
We have among us this morning Monsieur Claude Journot, Cultural 
Attache to the French Embassy. He will also have to admit that 
in the marriage relations of France men and women are ultimately 
more or less monistic, i. e. unilateral (or bilateral). The world of 
matrimonial realities is not governed by romantic pluralism but by 
what may be called restrictionism of the monistic type, of which the 
extreme is to be seen in the theory of marriage in the orthodox 
Hindu system. 

Perhaps we should say that everybody is free, multilateral and 
pluralistic in theory but more or less restricted, unilateral and 
monistic in practice. It is modified unilateralism that rules the 
matrimonial world. This ls vei^ nearly the situation iin the trade 
between nationst. Factually the system is one of multilaterali.sm 
modified and multiplied by doses of unilateralism or rather bilatera- 
lism. 

This pattern is exhibited in the reality of international trade in 
every democratic country of the liberal type, e.g. the U.K., U.S.A., 
France. Nay, Soviet Russia with its closed Sovietic state-domination 
and autarchic Geimany of the Hitlerite patent are likewise not 
exclusively unilateral or bilateral. The pattern of bilateralism, modi- 
fied or multiplied by multilateralism, is to be seen even in those 
authoritarian states that have sought to be self-sufficient. Der 
gesMossene HcundeUstaat (the Closed Commercial State) of Fichte’s 
theory (1800) has never been known in economic history. 

Commercial India liko every other region wants to be multilateral 
in its dealinge. The exports and imports between India and the 
rest of the world have indeed in the past been always multilateral. 
But let us examine the pattern somewhat intensively. Take Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and some 
other countries of Europe. Let us exclude Germany as a commer<Sial 
nonentity of to-day* Is it possible for India to have dealings with 
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these industrial regions, great as they are although of small size, 
without the mediation of the U.E? No. British shipping. British 
banking and British marine insurance have by all mean? to be uti- 
lized in order that export-import transactions of these suppliers of 
machineries and other industrial goods with India can be consum- 
mated. India has perforce to be preferential or specially favourable 
to the U.K. as a sheer business proposition. 

What about the TJ.S.A.? At the end of World War II we in 
India, as people elsewhere in Asia, have been enamoured of the U.S. 
as an eventual substitute for the U.E., in regard to the supply of the 
needs for our industrialization. In our demand fur freedom in the 
choice of *.'ui commercial partners we are peri>etually harping on 
the supply of dollars out of our sterling fund. It is almost a fetish 
with us to look to the U.S.A. as the liberator of commerce from the 
thieJdom of British ch.aunc1s. But as a pure business proposition 
this demand or wish of India can hardly be realized in a substantial 
manner in the present state of world-economy. Withoui interven- 
tion of British commercial institutions it is well-nigh impossible for 
America to consummate our much longed-for multilateralism. 

Vutil-the eld of World- War T (1914-18) the U.S. mejcantile 
marine was hardly in evidence as carriers of Indian export-import 
commodities. Kven for the U.S. goods. India had to depend on British 
shipping to a considerable extent. What is the position of overseas 
or so-called exchange banks? Banking for foreign trade was very 
primitive in the U.S. down to the establishment of the Federal 
Bewrve System in 1913. Even in 1919 not many banks in New York 
City outside the specialized institutions in Downtown quarters could 
find it convenient to make transactions with Asia. It is only during 
the period between the two wars, i. e., 1919-39 that American hank- 
ing houses were functioning in Indian port-towns like Calcutta and 
Bombay. The business of Indian merchants with the U.S. has to 
depend very often on the British hanking interest remaining 
friendly to the traders at the Indian as well as at the American ends. 

The co-operation of shipping with banking interests i.s a pre-con- 
dition of foneign trade. Exporters of India are thoroughly well 
acquainted with the fact that in this regard the U.E. can hardly 
be dispensed with for quite a long time in regard to large businees 
deals. 

I<et us now look to marine insn^^ce. The role of marine in- 
anranqa. iA.' is a dominant cqnsidmation in bosineim 
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success.. American insurance companies are as yet of too little 
significance for the vast volume of Indians foreign trade. It is chiefly 
with the lielp of British insurance companies that large scale busi- 
ness deals can be consummated. 

Last but not least, there is the consideration of Indian business 
habits. Not any and every foreign merchant can easily and in a short 
time get used to the methods, practices and institutions of the Mar- 
waris, Bhatias, iParsis, Momins, Saiyads, Bengalis, Chettis and 
others. British merchants have known by long experience that cer- 
tain Indian merchants arc dependable and tiustworthy although they 
may happen io fail to obseiwe the due date in regard to making a 
payment. French, Belgian, Swiss, Czechoslovak , American or other 
foreign merchants are not likely to take such a humane and practical 
view, because they have not had enough time to get acculturated to 
Indian oonditione, Indian chara<‘tcr and Indian personalities*. Natu- 
rally, therefoi-e, British business houses can offer Indian merchants 
better facilities, more convenient terms and much more satisfactory 
accommodation than other foreigners. 

It is not for love that Indians have been factually offering a more 
‘‘favoured nation treatment^' to British commerce, — even when 
there is no legalized agreement to that effect. For Indian merchants 
it is often n more paying proposition to deal with the U.K. than 
with tUe rest of the world. And yet there is no hostility or in,- 
diffea'enoe to the latter. For India the bilateralism (of factual pre- 
ferential treatment of the U.K.) has been and will continue for a 
long time to be the bed-rock of commercial policy within the frame- 
work of a general multilateralism.* 

Indo-PakUtan Economic Belations 

It has been suggested to me by a Sindhi delegate of Karachi ^ho 
comes from New Delhi that in connection with the commercial and 
economic relations between India and Pakistan I should develop 
my yesterday’s (23 Dec.) thesis of marriage as a contractual business 
proposition. And I do it with pleasure. 

To-day it is a question of divorce, which is a criminal breach of 
trust, in sex relations. While dealing with “family disintegration” 

2 An aopect of tibe issues between bilaterolisin and multilatera&m may 
be ma in the controversy between T. Balogh aiwi G. I. A. Macdougah iu 
‘^Britain’s Foreign Trade Problem” (Economic Journal, London, 
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and ‘‘broken homes/ ^ we eome across American social experience 
which should be very interesting in the present context. Of the 
divorces, male and female, nearly 40-45 per cent get remarried to 
each other. Some 45 per cent, pine for each other the rest of their 
lives without getting a second partner, and very few marry the co- 
resi)ondents. It is indeed extremely difiicult to get new partners. 

AVe are all prophets, Rishis or seers into the future this morning. 
But I dare not foresee the political reunion of India and Pakistan. 

I should, however, like to suspect that it will be difficult for Pakistan 
as well as India, to get new partners of intimate business relation- 
ship, such as may replace the iK>litical enemies of to-day. 

Be this as it may, it is obvious that the ugly and sometimes 
beastly feelings awakened in the divorce courts by both parties disaj)- 
pear as a rule very soon after the divorce is consummated. The 
atmosphere of these courts is not eternal in the lives of the divorces- 

At the present moment pessimism prevails in the political atmos- 
phere in regard to the relations between India and Pakistan. Certain 
economists are obsessed by this political pessimism and are inclined to , 
inject this political pessimism in the economic domain. This, how- 
ever, is an exclusively political interpretation of economic relations 
and is entirely monistic. It ought to be regarded as fallacious in the 
same sense and to the same extent as the Marxist economic determi- 
nism, i. e. interpretation of politics, history and culture by exclusive- 
ly economic forces. 

Facts of objective economic history as well as the theory of 
material prosperity and economic development should counsel us to 
be less pessimistic in our forecasts. Enmity between Pakistan and 
India is not the first enmity of world history. Nor is the partition of 
India into two states the first partition in hivstory of a territory into 
several independent regions. The United States of ^America got 
separation from England. Did England become poorer by that 
secession? Did the U.S.A. lose economically and commercially be- 
cause of this fact? Other instances are the separation of the Belgian 
regions from the French and the partition of the Netherlands into 
Holland and Belgium. Did such partitions spell the economic 
disaster of one or the other partner in each instance? Then there 
were the separations of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. In recent 
ymtB the separation of Northern Ireland from Eire has been a con- 
spicuous ease. Last but hot least was the pulverization of Austria- 
Hui]|gaa^ into miniely, the Petite Entente 
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(Czechoslovakia^ Tug^lavia and Boumania) as well as Poland, 
Hungary and Austria. Is there any economic statistics available 
to indicate that the national wealth of each one of these states was 
less than what it had been under the joint Austro-Hungarian Empire P 
Faetually, the economic situation is not so pessimistic. 

Take the international trade statistics of Central Europe before 
and after World-War I (1914-18). The export and import figures 
of the allies, France, Belgium, Italy and England in their trade 
with the ex-enemy, Germany, during the period, say 1926-35, were 
more or less similar to those during the ante-bellum period, say, 
1903-13. The pattern of commercial relations between ex-enemies 
remained virtually the same in spite of the war. The war neurosis 
failed to affect appreciably the economic structure of post-war 
Europe, in spite of the presence of political prejudices and racial 
antagonisms. Comparative figures have been analyzed in my 
Equations of W orld-Econoirt/ij (1943). Business conditions were not 
all determined by political rivalries and military memories. Pakistan 
and India are likely to exhibit more or less the same commercial re- 
lations within 3-5 years of the final settlement as, say, the correspon- 
ding areas during 1935-38, perhaps somew^hat batter. 

Let us now (joneider the theoiy of material piwperity and eco- 
nomic progress. It has been susx)ected that Pakistan would try to 
crush India economically and vice versa. We are often asked to 
believe that the prosperity and arthik unnati (economic i^rogress) of 
Pakistan can be raised on the graves of Indian finance and industry 
or that India can prosper at the cost of Pakistan. To cite one in.- 
stance, let me ask a simple question: Can Karachi the port kill 
Bombay the port? Is it i)Oflsible to develop a new port at Chittagong 
such as can annihilate the port of Calcutta? To suggest an even- 
tuality like this is to betray an ignorance of the elements of port- 
economy. The port of Bombay does not owe its prosperity exclu- 
sively to the Maratha or Gujarati districts on the sea-coast. It is 
on the trade of entire south-west India, Ontral India, nay, a large 
part of Northern India that Bombay has depended for its activities. 
Calcutta is not a Gangetic delta port or a port of South Bengal or 
West Bengal in any significant sense. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
exports and imports of all Northern India pass through Calcutta. It 
is these extensive and vast hinterlands that account for the growth 
Sind development of Calcutta as well as of Bombay. 

The prosperity of Marseilles does not depend exolurird^ on 
■‘'V' 9 v ■; > ■ - ^ 
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Southern and Easterji France. It is conditioned by the prosperity 
of Switzerland and Germany ae well. The Belgian ports are fed by 
Germany and France in a considerable measure. Without access to 
German business the ports of Holland would dwindle into insigni- 
ficance. The Baltic and North Sea ports of Germany have likewise 
Poland and Czechoslovakia as feeders. 

We should therefore suspect that it may not be possible for the 
port of Karachi to maintain the prosperity that she enjoys to-day 
in case it has to rest cont-ent with the little hinterland of AVestern 
Pakistan alone. In the interest of ; 3 elf-preservation Karachi will 
have to cultivate friendly business relations with large areas outsiide 
Pakistan, i;e., with all those regions which fed its traffic until 
August 1947. This is as much as saying that Western Pakistan is 
bound to remain a good business neighbour to Delhi and beyond, i.e., 
the Indian Dominion. 

Similar considerations should lead us to believe that Chittagong 
cannot flourish as a port and cannot possibly grow into something of 
substantial importance in the Asian economy, if its hinterland 
happens to be just the jute and rice districts of East Bengal. If 
Chittagong is to build up its future as a port of considerable dinc^en- 
sions, it will have to grow into the outlet for Assam as well as Bihar 
and Upper India. And. of course the rivalry of Chittagong cannot 
alone strangle the port of Calcutta, unless, unluckily enough, the 
geography of rivers renders the latter incapable of access to large 
ocean-liners in the near future. Altogether, Pakistan cannot func- 
tion in economic isolation from India. The prosperity of Pakistan is 
integrally bound up with the prosperity of a friendly India. 

I 

dome Economic Fundamentals of the Indian Dominion 
in Worid-Eoenomy 

The AbsurdMies of Autarchy within India 

It is curious that even in 1949 the EcoAomic Programme Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress has considered it worthA'hile 
to jJace regional stdf-sufficieaicy as the economi: goal before all ;uid 
sundry in the Dominion of India. And this economic regionalism 
is to not only provincial and districtwise Out rural as well. It is 
furt^ier to be . noted t^at food and clothing have been singled out .as 
%wo speioial items foi:..ibe fsceroise of the people’s right to local self- 
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Evidently no demand conld be more unreasonable and absurd. 
One of the most fundamental brass tags of the Indian Dominion 
economy is the extensive market rendered available to everyboily 
on account of political unification and territorial consolidation. 

For an extensive country like the Indian Union the principle 
of regional self-sufficiency would be the most objectionable item of 
its internal economic policy. The economic advantages of a large 
market and numerous markets are automatically assured to us on 
account of the political unification or federalization. These can but 
be counteracted and nullified •by the wrong ideology of regional 
autarchy. The communications and transportation systems are get- 
ting more and more efficient and widespread. The prospects of cheap 
and quick mobilization of products, labour as well as finance, in res- 
ponsie to the demands of diverse localities ure alread 3 r in evidence and 
bid fair td be more so. Under these circumstances rural autarchy, or 
district autarchy, nay, provincial autarchy would but spell economic 
harahifi for Indian producers and consumers. And of course it can 
be tantamount to wilfully cultivating a medievally parochial econo- 
my in the viilieu of modern economic paraphernalia. 

Politics as well as the technique of communication have brought 
regions like Gujarat and West Bengal into one social organism. Re- 
gional self-sufficiency would present Bengalis from buying the cloth 
produced in Gujarat. It would even forbid the people of one district 
of West Beijgal io import rice from riiiolhei* district! 

In order to assure minimum prices and maximum supply at all 
market places the internal economic polic/y of a large territory like 
the Indian Dominion shoi\ld be to help forward the free and unham- 
pered mobilization of industrial goods and raw materials as well as 
finance and peisonnel by every i)ossible means. In regard to certain 
products Bengal may conveniently afiord to depend on Bombay just 
as Bombay can equally afford to depend on Bengal in regard to cer- 
tain other goods. Generally 8?i3eaking, the principle of free enterprise 
consistent with the techniques of the economically most paying pro- 
duction and distribution ought to be the guiding factor in industrial 
location throughout the Union of India. Every region should be 
placed in a position of being free enough to buy from and sell to 
other regions. The market for each kind of goods as well as finance 
and labour should be considered, theoretically, to be the whole of the 
Indian Union. 

Dominion India is a sigle economic unit. And this is > a 
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brass tag of th© world economy. This unification of an extensive 
market in South Asia can be treated as a spur of immense magni- 
tude to the exporters and importers of the two Hemispheres. 

Commercial Internationalism As A 
World •‘Economic Reality 

The problem of regionalism in economics with special referencie 
to autarchy versus international intercourse is nothing new or special 
to India. 

From the Mohenjodariati, nay, pre-historic times for thousands 
of years down to the discovery of America and finally to the end 
of the eighteenth century, exports and imports between different 
countries of the world and even of the same continent were very little 
in quantity and variety and confined mostly to what might be called 
the luxuries of life. Both in East and West .every couirtry, somer 
times every town with its rural suburbs and villages, was economic- 
ally more or less self-sufficient. Autarchy was virtually an actual 
fact of the economic* and material conditions prevailing among the 
diverse tribes, races or nations. This old-world millennium-long 
autarchy may be described as unc'^onscious self-sufficiency. 

International trade, as we understand it to-day, is barely a fact 
of not more than a century or a century and a half. Exports and 
imports between continents and between the Hemisphere® have 
grown immensely since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and 
the Panama Canal in 1915. The commercial tendency of mankind 
has been moving towards the establishment of an “interpendence” 
of regions, states or peoples in the requirements of daily life. This 
hanging on one another — ^this mutual dependence — ^between the re- 
motest nooks and comers of the globe is the ^ ^world-economy’ \ It is 
a reality, a brass tag of contemporary ^len and women’s material 
existence. 

But during this same period the theory and policy of isolation, 
self-sufficiency and autarchy have been no less prominent than the 
fact of unconscious isolation and autarchy during the primitive, 
ancient and medieval epochs. Autarchic ideology was embodied, first, 
in the mercantilist concept of promoting exports with the object of 
importing gold. Secondly, it found shape in the protectionist tariff 
measures, e. g., of the British Corn-laws (since 1689) ae yrell as in 
the anti-British fiscal policies of Jfapoleon, Hamilton, and 
others in Ei|r-Aiiimau^Oiie of its la«fcest forms is to be seen in the 
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Swadeshi (national) industrialisation movement of Bengal and other 
parte O'! India since 1905. 

The autarchistic ideas associated with the swadeshi or national 
indusity complex were the most prominent features in the tariff 
pob'cy of every country, old and new, after World-war 1 (1914-18). 
Autarchy has been the ideology as much of the Goeplans in Soviet 
Bussia since 1928 as of the non-Sovietic plans in other countries com- 
prising the protective and jjreferential customs duties of the British 
Empire-economy and the French Colonial Empire. Some of the facts 
and ideologies may be seen in the present author’s I'nsperial Pre- 
ference vis-d-vis World Economy (Calcutta 1931). 

The tliird phase of autarchy, which may really be described as 
continuation of the second, is to be seen in the Italian economy du- 
ring and after the Abyssinian War (1936). Under the pressure of the 
‘‘sanctions” or boycott exercised by the League of Nations Italy 
was compelled to develop her e«;oaomic possibilities to the. farthest 
limit. Another form of this new autarchistic ideology and policy was 
furnished by Hitler’s Germany down to Septeml>er 1939. Because of 
the high protective tariffs of the industrial nations, large, medium 
and small, which restricted the importation of Gerinan manufac- 
tured goods, Germany was forced, on account especially of currency 
and exchange considerations, to restrict the purchase or impoitatioii 
of foreign goods to the extent of her exports abroad. For instance, 
Geimany could afford to buy more cotton from India in case India 
cared to buy more manufactured goods and machinery from 
Oiermany. 

The new auUrrchy, as observed in Nazi Germany (1933-39), did 
not base itself specifically on protectionism and high tariffs. Nor of 
course did it seek the ^lendid isolation such as had beien preached 
by the German philosopher, Fichte, in his Der Geschlossene Han- 
delsstaat (Closied Commercial State) in 1800. It attempted, on the 
other hand, to foster foreign trade by all means, bilateral agreements, 
barter system, different kinds of currency, and what not. 

Autarchy as an ideal or as a fact is then almost eternal, no matter 
in what form. But in spite of mercantilism, protective tariffs, boy- 
cott movements, preferential treatment, and restrictions on imports, 
virtually every country has imported more and more from foreign 
countries. The volume and value of exports and imports have been 
.ffTowing tremendously from decade to decade during the last four or 
five generations. “Interpendence”, hanging on one another, mutual 
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depep;de]ice is an outstanding brass tag of the material pattern of 
mankinid. Commercial internationalism and world-teco'nomy have not 
been killed by the swadeshi (national industry) movements of re- 
gions. In other words, autarchy as a socio-economic or economico- 
political fact has been becoming more and more of an impossibility 
under modern conditions. 

The (economic reason for this situation is not far to seek and in- 
deed too simple and elementary to be missed. The values. created by 
the trade between nations are quite substantial and are enjoyed by 
both the partners to the commercial transaction, although not always 
to the same extent. The mutuality of the benefits rendered and the 
furtherance of development of undeveloped areas are two of the great- 
est conseiliiences of international trade. They are well calculated in 
future also to keep it going and to lead mankind further and f urtlier 
into the solidarities of world -economy. 


The Bloc Antarchics of To-day 

Since the lend of World-War II (1939-45) hardly any couptry or 
theorist has ventured to harp on economic autarchy of the nationa- 
list type. Economists and economic statesmen of today, orientated 
as they happen to be to the prospects of World-War III, try to 
envisage self-sufficiency not for their own fatherlands but for exten- 
sive regions known as “blocs’' comprising a large number of terri- 
tories. We are in the milieu of bloc autarchies, so to say. In a sense 
these bloc economies are but continuations to a certain extent of the 
curopdische Neuordnung (European New Order) consummated by 
Hitler and the “co-prosperity sphere of East Asia” under Japanese 
command during World-War II. These blocs are real military alli- 
ances or politico-economic consolidations planned out as steat^ic 
groupings in preparation for the next war. 

Instances are the Japanese economy functioning under the Ame- 
rican command and integrated into the system of the IT.S.A*, and 
the German economies integrated either into the Eussian organism 
or into the Anglo-American-French economies. Then there are the 
West-European politico-military and economico-financial concentra- 
tion (Marshall Plan), and last but not least, the techno-economic 
and military-political Empire of Soviet Bussia in Eastern Europe. 
Whatever these blocs of 1949 be, they are not autarchies of our tra- 
ditional economic acien^ or economic policy, although each has 
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economic implications and consequences on every constituent limb of 
the unifications or consolidations. 

In the background of these bloc autarchies or economic expan- 
sions being consummated in Eur-Asia and Eur- America, the autar- 
chistic ideologies or expressions indulged in by India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam, China, Iran, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Egypt, or other countries of Asia and Africa should appear to be 
formal lipiervice to sentimental nationalism without serious mean- 
ing attached to them. Under the pressure of political hatreds certain 
territories like India and Pakistan may once in a while sliout from 
house-tops about boycotting each other and developing each its own 
self-sufficiency to tlie detriment and ruin of the cvther. Sometimes 
the newly established ‘^free’’ regions of Asia may think aloud about 
their being capable of developing their resources without contact 
with their late Eur-American rulers. 

But the economic brass tags are palpable in every region of Asia, 
western, southern, and eastern. They are poor in technical inventions 
and inventors. Their financial resources are limited. And so they 
are all dependent to a considerable extent on capital, technical ex- 
perts, even miktru (skilled workmen), as well as Produktionsmittel 
(means to production, i. e. machineries, tools, implements, capital 
goods etc), nay, consumers^ goods of superior qualities, imported 
from Eur-America. Indians perpetual demand for sterling balances 
and dollar priorities* can but mean one thing. In the Indian Domi- 
nion economy, factually speaking, there is no place for autarchy. 
It must buy capital goods from the U.K. and the U.S.^ 

The economies of India, as well as Pakistan, Bunna, Ceylon, 
Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Siam, Indo-China, Indonesia, and Japan are all 
integral parts of the Anglo-American economy today. In case the 
Soviet Russian regions of Eur-Asia become to-morrow free enough 
for intercourse with the rest of the world India, Pakistan, Burma 
and so forth will get integrated into the system of world-economy 
and not remain merely the limbs of the Anglo-American economy. 


1 Some of the commercial data of India today may be seen in the 
chapters on the ^^planning of India's Foreign Trade’’ in India’s LeoAing 
Comm^rcuxl ProhUin$ (Published by A. N. Agarwala, Secretary All-Indin 
Oommerce Asteoclalion, Allahabad, 1948). See also B. N. Ganguli; Secimr 
0/ Indiana Foreign Trade^ New Delhi, 1946) 
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India Integrated into the lAnglo-^Avierican Economy 

In 1946 the TJ, E. accounied for 38.4 per cent of India’s total 
imports and the XT. &. 17.7 per cent. India was thus dependent on 
Anglo-American goods to the extent of 56.1 per cent of her total im- 
ports. This is to he envisaged against 38.8 per cent (IJ. K. 31.4, 
IT.S. 7.4.) of the prerwar year 1938. 

Under American command the Japanese Trade Mission visited 
India for the first time after AVorld-War II in May 1948. In 1938 
Japan’s share of India’s imports had been 10.1 per cent, much above 
the U.S.A.’s 7.4 per cent. Indeed, the present American share of 
17.7 per cent may he taken to he equivalent to the combined Japan- 
ese and American share of 1938. From the present position O'f zero, 
Japan is in for rising somewhat ui) to her pre-war percentage. But 
for quite a long time the Japanese exports and imports as well as 
industry, commerce, agriculture and finance will have to be operated 
as but subordinate limbs of America’s world-economy. It is virtually 
through the U.S.A. that India as well as Pakistan will have to 
negotiate with Japan for transactions of substantial value. 

Let us look to the German element in the world-e(?onomy. Since 
1945 it is under British and American commands that the capital 
goods of Western Germany have been filtering through into India, 
Pakistan and the rest of the world. The utilization of sterling assets 
for German goods depends on the deals of India and Pakistan with 
the U.K. (and indirectly also with the XT.S.). Very soon we may 
expect a German Trade Mission visiting India and Pakistan under 
Anglo-American command. It is only as an integral limb of the 
Angdo-American economy that non-Bussian Germany can function 
in the world-economy for a number of y^r^. 

Altogether, then, both from the Japanese as .well as the German 
sides the economic fundamentals of India as of Pakistan are inte- 
grated into the Anglo-American system. 


■f 

The Keys to Material Prosperity 
Dominion freedom is now being enjoyed the men and women 
Everybody feels therefore that economic piwperity and «8- 
ipe^lly indi«iti*i*l^»ti<m or technological progress may be easpect^, 
^ -ai^ef ' yrt<k 0 ■ ^jabsard , idea' ' which ' , 

.m.be 'ItihieelBHil' *nit ■ Jadian' i«teUeoWals and ■ ' 

'■^^b^^''n«toia;aJ^i5r l^-t6"‘'Wa'feriat' 
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parity, ox for that matter, industrial advajice. In Eur-America Bul- 
garia, Greeice, Portugal, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia and dozens of 
other politically-free states are neither rich nor techno-industrially 
well-deyeloped. In Asia also China, Iran, and Afghanistan tell the 
same tale. On the other hand, India was long a politically depen- 
dent country. And yet in spite of political slavery and during the 
epoch of subjection to a foreign power India was becoming richer, 
as objectively demonstrated by the index of consumption per head 
of papulation as well as by the slowly improving expectation of 
life. Advances in, industrialization and technical progress, — although 
in slight dostes, — could also be felt from decade to decade. Nay, the 
progress of India in the power of labour, in trade unions and in the 
workingmen’s struggle for better living and efficiency was also a 
fact of India’s economic and social expansion during the period of 
foreign domination. This, however, is no argument for the restora- 
tion of foreign subjection and political enslavement. It is simply 
necessary to admit that material prosperity and industrial progress, 
capitalistic growth and socia^isti^ advance are not the functions, ex- 
clusively of political liberty. Our countrymen will have to energize 
like giants and be up and doing in the eit^onomic sphere and in 
techno-industrial fields even in this era of political freedom of the 
Dominion pattern. A rei- thinking along* such lines is a desideratum 
among Indians of all groups. 

While talking of industrial progress we should have to draw 
attention to an item which is generally overlooked by rich people, 
capitalists and employers. They are very often tempted to believe 
that capital alone creates wealth as well as technical achievements. 
Nothing is more absurd than this conception. People can carry on 
business, for a certain period and. also amass huge fortunes by im- 
porting machineries, tools and implements from foreign countries 
like England, Germany, TT.^.A.i* Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
"vakia aaiid so forth. But this sort of consumption of foreign machi- 
neries or capital goods will not carry India very far high on the 
industrial ladder. What is needed in India at the present momeiaot 
is not mere consumption of machineries and chemicals imported from 
abroad but the production of Produhtionsmittel (the means of pro- 
duction)^ i.e, of machineries and chemicals within Indian bounda^ 
ries. And for this the Rttpaiyawallas (Rupee magnate^) will have 

dei^end entirely on the brains of intellectual amd manual Wrk- 
ingm<^. India must have to train researchers, diacoverws sind in* 
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ventors iu order that she can compete with the great indusitrial 
powers and achierve gienuine and solid techno-economic progress, 

luatitntes for industrial research, academies for scientific inves- 
tigation, associations for the promotion of discoveri^ and inven- 
tions, and not merely schools and colleges of engineering and tech- 
nology, — ^these are the requirements of the hour. Eupaiyacracy — the 
capitalists, employers and wealthy people — will have to comie down 
to the realities of economic prosperity and co-operate with* the brain 
workers, the scientists! the engineers, nay, the ndstris, some of whom 
are inventors, if India’s industrialization is to be a substantial fait 
acffOTn/pii.^ 

It is interesting in this context to read the controversy in th^ 
Neue Zeitung (Munich) of 8 h'ebruary, 4 March and 8 April 1948 
about the quostio'n of capital goods vs. consumption goo-ds. Ludwig 
Erhard pleads for the transfer of business from “inviestments” to 
consumptioni under official command. “Does he believe”, aski Rudolf - 
Zom, “that the producition of foodstuffs, clothing, shoes, etc. can be 
increased by stopping or iteducing the efficiency of siich investment 
industriesi as coal, iron and steel, locomotives, railway repairs^ fer- 
tilizers, etc?” 

• \ 

The MistHficatwn of Mam-Power 

Men who ten, fifteen or twienty years ago were mere speculants 
and came into possessioji of money by sheer luck, so to say, cannot be 
said to have developed within a short time the qualities of indus- 
trialists, administrators of industrial enterprises, and industrial 
statesmen. Industrial leadership is like every other leadership an 
essentially intellectual and moral, nay, spiritual phenomenon. 
Although it operates on materialistic, economic and worldly planes 
it is by nature anything but materialistic and worldly. The apti- 
tudesi propensities and qualificatidbs of real industrial leaders, like 
Kruipp, Ford, Bata and so forth require experience and training 
such as do not come automatically to accidentally successiul spe- 
culators and financial upstarts. The millionaires of the Indian busi- 
ness wodd am endowed more with the Stock Exchange or 'the spo- 
culati'^re sense than with the techno-industrial mind. ,Tliey ^ Used 

2 See the section on the “Role of InvimtionB and Discoveries” in, 
fi. K. Sarkar; The JSquaUoas of WoM’Eeonomy (Calcutta (1943), See also 
his EdneeMo/a for indusfriaHeaiion (Calcutta 194^. 
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to looking upon every industrial concern as thie target lor just 
anotlier speculation or financial risk-taking. 

But it is the mentality, teclinical-mindedness, machinensense and 
work- view of the (hand Mwker or artisan), the foreman, the 

engineer, and the technical expert that coustitiite the fundamlental 
basi£ of eventual leadership in genuine industrial enterprises. The 
foundation of Eur- America’s great iiuhistrial inag'iiales in England, 
Germany, • TJ.S. A., France, Belgium, Cze(*lioslovakia,, Swit!zerland 
etc, is the workshop and hand-work of the jfiisfri. What we need 
urgently and systematically for the industrialization of India is the 
mistrification (training as viistris) of a large proportion of our per- 
sonufl or man-power, both rich and poor. 

This key to economic progress and material prosperity remains 
yet to be seriously understood by and assimilated to the bourgeois, 
capitalistic and financial world of India. The .solid bases of indus- 
trial progress have hardly been laid in onr country as yet. Indian 
publicists and patriots should have sense enough to realize this tre- 
mendous shortcoming of our peo^de even in Ihe epoch of Dominion 
freedom. This freedom cannot be invoked or utilized as a magical 
hocus-pocus in order to achieye any and every consummation. This 
is another lin© of re-thinking desirable among our countrymen at 
the present stage. 


The Creation of Te'^hnocratic Trndit/ion 

The sons and relatives of the prCvSent generation of Indian indus- 
trial employers and financiers have not as a rule cared to master the 
technical and scientific aspects of factories, mines, and workshops. 
They behave but as thie mere dcs^jendants of rich people, as auto- 
matic inheritors and successors of their ancestors’ industrial pro- 
perties. It is not bec>ause of technical talent or managerial capacity 
in industrial enterprises that these descendants become general 
managers, and directors of industrial concern.s. They have not, cared 
to pick up the industrial virtues either from workingmen or from 
engineers and suptervisors. Nor have they considered it worthwhile 
to master the techno-indnstpial sciences in schools, colleges or re- 
search institutesf. If anything, they have learnt but to cultivate con- 
tempt for intellectuals, engineers, inventors, technical experts, and 
industrial workers. They believe that these intellectual and techni- 
cal services can but be bought like potatoes and shoes with the help 
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of money. The bcientists, inventors and other intellectuals are mere 
wuge-earjiers in the mentality of the financial bourgeoisie. 

In an atmosphere like this it is not possible to build up a techno- 
cratic tradition or industrial atmoisphere. Indian industrialists of 
today possess the character, habit, mentality, and world-view geinerallv 
speaking, of the feudal landed bourgeoisie.. The transformation 
of such a medieval-minded financial oligarchy into a acientifically 
orientated teclirio«ratif3 brains trust or general stafi is ohe of the 
greatest problems before Dominion India- 

Financial Data of Dominion India 

The Sterling Agreement and International Exchange 

While explaining the Sterling Assets Agreement of July 1948 
between India and the IT.K., Finance Minister Chetty wante the 
world to believe that the ‘‘ghost of SKcaling down the sterling balan- 
ces has been finally laid^\ This statement is more than can be accep- 
ted. No shrewd businesaman is jmepared to believe that cash reali- 
zable after 10, 15, 20 or 30 years is equal to (iash in hand. In so far 
as the balances are not likely to be entirely recovered before half a 
generation or even one full generation, the world will understand 
that tremeindous discounts or depreciations to be estimated at one’s 
own discu-'etion arc foreseen. Liquidity preference is- of course an 
individual and a subjective phenomenoin. In auy case the sterling 
balances appear, therefore, factually to have been already scaled 
down, — although not nominally so. ^ 

In the second place, the face value of sterling deposit is not se- 
cure and is really subject to the 'quicksands of intettmational ex- 
change. The devaluation of virtually every Eurojiean currency is 
but a question not of months but of weeks. The European Recovery 
Plan of the U.S.A.’s Marshall Pattern has foreseen this consum- 
mation as almost an inevitable precondition or concomitant. For 
aome time it may be expedient for the IJ.K. to maintain^ that the 
devaluation of sterling would not be a necessity. But the U.S.A. is 
likely to put piieissure upon some of the E.R.P. countries, e,y., Scan- 
dinavia, Benelux, France, Italy, Greece and Turkey, to devaluate 
their currencies in order that the U.S. currency can function pro- 
perly with a view to facilitating the export of American foodstuffs, 

. ^ton, coal and steel to themselves. It is in sympathy with and as 
a repercu33ion of these devaluations on tfi^ continent that the U.K. 
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will consider it in the long run expedient to keep campafly .with 
them and maintain the tenor of her own exports. 

We shall then come ba(‘k virtually to the international financial 
situation of September 1931 which necessitated U.K.’s going oft’ the 
gold standard as a measure for (he prote<*tiou of her trade balance. 
Competitive devaluation became a world necessity at that time in 
order that each country might maintain its exports in diflterent mar- 
kets of the two Hemispheres. There was a competition betweeii the 
diverse exporting regions with the goal of delivering the goods to 
the imi)orting countries at as cheap a price as possible. A world- 
competitive conjuncture similar to that is likely to be confronted 
by the IJ-.K. in the near future as soon as the ball of devaluation is 
set rolling' anywhere in Europe on account of the Marshall Plan 
pressure. 

Incidentally it may be observed that with reference to the even- 
tual American ])ressure for devaluation in Europe the/ German 
weekly, WwischafUrcvne (Economic Review) of Constance-Bodeu- 
see, remarks (29 May 1948) : ‘‘It is only ejcporting counfries that 
can be {iflected by this pressure- For Germany (i,e,y non-Busisian 
Western Germany) the circumstances are different. The exchange 
rate fixed at RM = 1.3() U,S. cents is actually preijudicial to exports 
from Germany. But this helps Germany to import cheaply from 
foreign countries. For some long, time Germany is bound to have 
a pa.&sive balance of trade, i.e., excess of iiuporta over exports'. Oer- 
inaniy is, therefore, more interested in an exchange rate that is 
favourable to imports rather than to exports”. 

Evidently the U.K. is more interested in the opposite condi- 
tion, i.c,., the excess of exports over imi)()rts. Just at present her 
exchange rate happens to be favourable to exports. In case the 
U.K.’s export-(nirve tends to decline, the International Monetary 
I’lind will have to advise her to devaluate her currency. And she 
will hardly consider it worth while to sit tight on her prestige. 
The impacts of the British export-situation from day to day are 
sure to affect the value of India’s sterling deposit. - 

The rumours or whispers that were afloat in May about the de- 
valuations of British and French currencieigr are not without signi- 
ficance according to the Wirtschafts»rev%te. 

The devaluation of European currencies is indeed almost a first 
postulate in the thinldng of the businesa world in Germany. In the 
slelCt^oxlL^4at^tled Atis dem Wirtsch^tfuhben thie commercial editors 
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of Die Neue Zeitung (Munich, 20 and 27 May) maintain that in 
the official circlee of the TJ.S.A. the devaluation of th|p pound which 
at present is worth 4.03 dollars would zu spdterem Zeitpunkt zu 
Frage kominen (come into question in, future). It is also announ- 
ced that the Directors of the E.R.P. and a group of Amertican 
bankers while envisaging the 5,300,000,000 dollar expenditune on 
good.s foi' the E.R.P. countries during 1948 ‘^have been working 
out relevant and adequate methods for a devaluation of •European 
currencies’’. 

In the natural course of tliiugs Indian currency will have to 
jockey itself up to the fails accomplis in the international ex- 
change rates and adopt ade<iuate security measures. 

The £40 M , Level of Ivdvstrial Finance 

The implications of the Sterling Agreement on India’s industrial 
prospects may now be onaly^sed. This agreement has placed only 
£80 million (Rs. 1,070,000,000) at the disposal of India down to 
June 1951. But it so happens that a sum of £80 million has been 
brought forward from the last year’s account and is available as 
liquid capital for India’s purchases of foreign goods during 1948- 
49. The total ’ sum, then, available for the purchase of foreign 
(comprising chiefly British) goods during the next three years is 
indicated by £160 million (Re. 2,140,000,000). 

More realistically speaking, it has beien pointed out from the TJ.K. 
side that not more than the sum of £40 million (Rs. 535,000,000) 
'p.a. can viidmally be released by her for India’s purchases. The 
£40 million maximum ought, therefore, to be envisaged by India’s 
industrialists, businessmen, economists and statesmen ais tljie 
limit beyond which their effective dv^mand for foreign goods (both 
producer as well as consumer) cannot function. 

The composition of this sum may be analyzed as follows from 
the standpoint of the countries in. which the puroJiases may be 
made by India: 

(1) U.K. : £25 million. 

(2) Qther countries (Switzerland, France, Czecho^ovakia, 
Belgium, Portugal, Anglo- AmerScan GFennany, Amejrictan 
Japan, the IT. S'. A,, etc.): £15 million. 

These are the brass tags of India’s world-finance. During 
1948-49 not more, than £16 million (Ra. 200,000,000) worth of 
goods can hp by India in all the non-British countries put 
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together. The so-called multilateral trade transactions of India are 
limited by this ideality. 

Under theise conditions it is nothing but sheer folly or chasing 
the will-o’-ithe-wisp when Indian publicists and national plautuers 
cry hoarse over the alleged monumental sterling balances of the 
Beserve Bank of India deposited with the U.K. Treasury,. Theore- 
tically they* amount to £1,160,000,000 (Be. 15,470,000,000). After 
legitimate* payments and other deductions of all sorts this astrono- 
mical figure should be brought down to the realistic level of £600 
million (Ba. 8,000,000,000), as says I'inanc.e Minister Chetty quite 
correctly. 

In conn 0 c‘tio<n with the industrialization of India duriiig t|he 
next few years, the situation deserves further analysis with refer- 
ence to the availability of liquid capital. The industeialization- 
complex of India as of Pakistan is dependent, in the last analysis, 
on the availability of Froduktionsmittel (means of production i.e., 
machineries, tools', and implements, precision-instruments, scien- 
tific apparatuses, etc.) in foreign countries. India is not the sole 
foreign purchaser of such capital goods in these supply centres. 
Even supposing that they were willing to treat India os the sole 
customer her elective demand for 1^48-49 is restricted to the sum 
of £40 million. H is upto the level of foreign Produktwrisrmttel 
worth £40 million that her industrialization can be consummated. 
In so far as industrialization is to be bought by the utilization of 
the sterling deposit, India should, therefore, envisage neitlier 
£1, 160 million nor £600 million as her industrial capital. Econo- 
mic Realpolitik couinsels her to visualize the modest sum of £40 
million. It is here that we encounter the fundamemtal financial 
bottle-neck of India’s national economic planning. 

Rwpees Nine per Head* as Annual Revenue 

The solvency or otherwise of the public finance of India is not 
the chief consideration in regard to Indian economy. The most sub- 
stantial fact about it is the tremendously small amount of revenue 
and expenditure per head of jxopulation. The extremely low indices 
of agricultural, industrial and commercial wealth productsd by the 
people constitute the fundamental economic data of the two Domi- 
nions now known as India and Pakistan. 

Be Ween 1939 and 1946, the years of World War IT, India’s 
' total revenue amounted to Bs. 15^000 million Hn round figures) and 
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expenditure ta Re. 21,000 million (in round figures).^ During the. 
snme period the total revenue of the Pnited Kingdom nmountad 
to £17,000 million and total expenditure to £;J3,000 million. The 
corresponding U.S. figures for the same period were |i82,000 mil- 
lion and $397,000 million. The percentage of revenue to expen di- 
ture in India was 71, in the U K. 52, and in the IJ.S.A. 40. 

In 1946-47 the debt position of the Government of India (undi- 
vided) was embodied in the figure Rs. 24,000 million ^(be'ing the 
total interest-bearing obligations including unfunded debt and de- 
posits). This is to be seen in the perspective of the revenue for that 
year, namely, Rs. 3, (>00 million. For the U.K. the corresponding 
figures for the period were £26,000 milKom and £3,300 million. 
The U.S. figures were 260,000 million and $40, 000 million respec- 
tiv^y. 

In the XJ.K. the public debt was nearly 8 times while in the 
TI.S'.A. and India near about 7 times. 

It should appear that in the formal logic of public finance InlSia 
(undivided) presented proportions that were quite reasonable and 
decent by the Anglo-American standard. 

But material logic enables us to visualize other conditions. It 
is the per capita values that are really meaningful, lu 1946-47 the 
revenue per head of population was approximateTy Rs. 9 for India, 
£66 for the XI.K., and $286 for the IJ.S.A. In round figures the po- 
pulation is taken to be 400 millions for India, 50 millions for the 
U.K., and 140 millions for the IJ.S.A. Taking the pound to be 
Rs. 13-6-(J and th)e dollar to be Rs. 3-2-0 the revenues pey head ^re 
roughly speaking as follows : 

India ... ... ... Rs,. 9 

TJ.K. ... ‘ ... ... Rs. 890 

U.S.A. ... ... ... lU. 970^ 

Crudely considered, we get the following equatioui^, of compara- 
tive public finance: 

Every American = 108 Indians 
(approximately) 

Every Briton = 100 Indians 

(approximately) * 

1 Report ofj Cutrmey and Finance lW-47 (Bombay 1947, pp. 28,66). 
An analyBlB ot^^yindal finaacea frean 1937 to 1942 may be seen in B. Doe- 
Gupta: Provincial fixation mder Autonomy (Gakmtta 194Si. 
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It is ttot to be understood that in every sector of economic effici- 
ency as well as of human values these approximate equations are 
valid. 


In4o~Pak'i\stan Agreement fe. Cash Balance 

Be this as it may^ let us look to another brass tag of economic 
India. 

On August 15, 1947, the Indo-Pakis^an Agreement distributed 
the available cash balanc^es between the two parties as follows: 

India ... Bs. 3,250 million 

Pakistan ... Bs. 750 million 

Total Bs. 4,000 million. 

Taking the entire population of undivided India as, roughly 
speaking, 400 millio>njS, the cash balances on the day of partition 
amounted to nearly Bs. 10 (15 shillings or say $3.00) per head. 

The terms of the Financial Agreement between India and Pakis- 
tan are likely to be contested, as has been done by Deshbandhu 
Gupta in A Glance at the Indo^Pakistan Financial Agreement 
(New Delhi 1948). But in the world-economy the relatiye position 
of both is to be assessed as more or leas identical, because each is 
a territory' used to opetrating on very small doses of finance. 

The categories of leconomic development or economic policy, to 
which people in the U.K. and the IJ.S.A. and other regions of 
more or lese the same standard of living are usied, are hardly appli- 
cable in India and Pakistan unless, of course, they are employed 
simply efi formal or heuristic terms* The world-economic realities 
of India as of Pakistan are to be understood in the perspective of 
Bs. 9 per head as the annual revenue and Bs. 10 per head as the 
cash balance of the undivided Government of India. 

State Aid in Agricultural Finance 

The category, industrialization, is often wrongly taken to be 
indifference to and negleot of agriculture and the allied economies. 
But no economic statesmanship has ever sought to permit indus- 
tries to kill or eclipse farming, animal-husbandiy* fisheries, fores- 
try and the like. These agricultural and allied occupations or pro- 
feaeions are newer meant to be ignored or overlooked in any scheme 
for industrialization. Bather, it comprises the modernization of the 
^laming and allied occupations as well as their advisement by the 

7 
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application of latest scientific discoveries and technical inventions. 
Agricultural improvement belongs, as a matter of course, to the con- 
tent of industrialization. 

In India as well as Pakistan relativiely large doses of mechani- 
zation and fertilizer therapy will be necessary for quite a long time 
in. order to uptodatize the agricultural economy. In the domain of 
agricultural finance, likewise, some of the uptodate methods will 
have to be imported from Eur- America. o 

The Central Co-operative Bank ought to be furnished with sub- 
stantial funds from the Government Treasury or from the Reservo 
Bank in order to enable it to offer loans liberally to individual cul- 
tivators through their co-ojperative societies at reasonjablie rates. 
In India the. Governments have as a rule followed the opposite, the 
wrong, principle by compjelling cultivators* to depend on self-help. 

The combined self-help of resourceleas and i>erpetually indebted 
people such as cultivators everywhere generally are, cannott pos- 
sibly enable them to possess enough capital for agricultural tran- 
sactions. The magic of self-help alone cannot turn a zero into a 
million. It ought to be a fundamental objective of Co-operative 
Acts to mobilize state finance adequately in the interest of cultiva- 
tors through the chain of co-operative credit societies. 

The constructive role of state help in agricultural finance and 
farming economy is recognized in every modern legislation, inclu- 
ding that of the T7.S.A. (e.g., the Farm Credit Administration of 
the Federal Government). Thie activities of the Banque do France 
vrs-d-vis the Credit Agricole deserve also to be followed in India 
with due modifications. The example of France in the field of co- 
operative finance may 'be seen in the present writer’s Economic 
Development Vol. I (Madras) and VoJ. II (Calcutta). Thie Domini- 
(m of India cannot afford to overlook the achievements* of state fi- 
nance in the agrictdtural developments of Eur-America.* 

American Money Supply Fifty Times Indian 

In ld36 the total money supply of India was Rs. 4,700 millions. 
With a population of some 360 millions this gave a circulation of 
Rs 14 per head. The money supply of the U.S. for the same year 

2 6. Oostanzo; ** Agricultural Credit: Its Organization and New Ten- 
dencies” BvlUiin of Ajgriadtural Economics and Sociology^ Rome, 

Deo^ber 
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was $31,000 millioa. The circulation per head (total population 
126 millions) was approximately $246 (roughly equivalent to Es- 
738@ $ = Its. 3). Total circulation in the U.K. was JB1620 million 
The circulation per head (total pop. 46 millions) was £35 (roughly 
Es. 420). 

In 1947 the total money supply for India (pop. 400 millions) was 
Es. 21,600 millions, for the TI.S.A. (pop. 140 millions) $113,500 mil- 
lion and for the U.K. (pop. 50 millions) £5,230 million®. Tllie (dr- 
culuuon per head was then Es. 54, Es. 2575 and Rs. 1200 resi)e(> 
tively. 

The figures in every instance have been taken in round nnmbei^s 
as well as rough approximations. In regard to the rates of exchange 
also very crude estimates have been given. 

It is seen that in 1947 every American per head of po])ulation 
had at his command on the average the supply of H.s. 2575. Ibis 
was more than double that of the Brito-n and nearly 50 times that 
of the Indian. We can easily understand, therefore, that while the 
American in his daily parlance talks of 50 dollars the Indian can- 
not afford to think in terms of more than one dollar. In 1936 also 
the relative proportion between the American and the Indian had 
been more or less the same (738: 14). 


Inflation as High Price* 

High Price and Prosperity 

Inflation is an abstraction. The concrete reality h high price. 
To-day our Convention is formally addressed to inflation. But fac- 
tually each one of us is orientated to high price.* 

Men and women of the teaching profession, — even though they 
may be economists, — are the least competent to discuss the econo- 
mics of inflation. As gainfully employed persons they belong to a 

^3 International Financial Statistics, February, 1948 (Washington) pp. 74. 
124 and 126. 

* Presidential Address at the Economic Convention on Inflation organized 
by the Khoj Parishat (Institute of Social and Economic Research) of the 
Socialist Party of India at Calcutta University Senate Hall (27-29 
August 1948). 

1 Benoy Sarkar: 'Tnflatioii in Theory and Practice’*^ (lecture at the 
Bengali Institute of Economics on 18th March 1943) reported in the Sindv^tan 
Siaf^rd, 19 March, 1943. ‘'Inflation in the Paradox of War-Boonomy'* 
((Jaieuttc^ Bevieiv, August 1943); "What is Demobilization P (0. B,, June 1945). 
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group whoae iucome is despicably low and extremely inelastie. And 
they are just the persons who are the greatest sufferers during a>n 
inflation-economy. But in the occupaitional structure of the entire 
country this groujp is one of the smallest of all groups of gainfully 
employed men. and women. It therefore, on the sufferings of a 
very small number of men^ women and children, that as a mlo the 
professors and schoolmasters (and perhaps journalists also) try to 
build up their theories of inflation as an economic dis-equilibrium 
or malady. 

Economists are likely to ignore or minimise a great statistical 
reality of the world to-day. However high the price, no bazar is 
suffering from the dearth of buyers. There are buyers with small, 
fixed and limited supplies of money, and there are buyers with 
large, elastic and expanding sxipplies of money. The latter are not 
confined to any particular sector of the community. Such buyers 
with elastic and plentiful earnings ave considerable even among 
unskilled workers, porters, illiterate chaprtms^ literate durwmvs of 
business offices, industrial workingmen, clerks of commercial esta- 
blishments, ration shop-hands, persons employed by Government in 
war or quasi-war effort. As consumers of goods and services they 
are functioning as effectively as the market wants. Prosperity i.n the 
regime of high prices is quite in evidence among large groups of 
buyers, whose propensity to consume is quite keen and extjensive. 

What about sellers? High price is a God-send to them. It is a or 
the key to high margins of profit and furnishes the greatest spur 
to producers, wholesalers, retailers and shop-keepers. They may be 
dealers in production (capital) goods or in consumer goods. Their 
output inay be primary commodities as well as the necessaries of 
life. Or it may be the comforts and luxuries. They are invariably 
out of stock during the regime of inflation. Perhaps the markets for 
certain kinds of goods are found to be somewhat dull in certain lo- 
calities or in certain seasons. But on the whole the demands appear 
to he never-failing and the salesmen to be ever active. And in the 
background ^^full employment^’ is being enjoyed by workingmen. 

There are then millions of human beings in India as elsewhere 
who are exhibiting prosperity during the inflation. The earnings of 
many groups of gainfully employed persons ar.e not fixed and are 
In order to increase their command over the medium 
of exchange they do not often have to depend upon the paltry dear- 
ness alWanoes dolfedi employers in a niggardly fashion; 
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The economic world to which many of such persons belong is used 
to bakshish, bribery, corruption, blackmailing, profiiieering, black- 
marketing, swindling and so forth. These anti-social customs and 
practices, — perhaps known to be illegal and immoral, — constitute 
the brass tags of a country’s normal economy in East and West, 
especially during an inflation boom. 

It is this boom aspect of inflation tliai enables legion of <;U8to- 
mers to buy fish at Rs. 4 per seer, sweets at Rs. 10 per seer and 
sarees at Rs. 100 per piece, build houses, factories, workshops, and 
cinemas and to travel long distances by air or in air-conditioned 
first class compartments. Members of the teaching profession may 
not have the chance of hobnobbing with such specimens of inflation 
bourgeoisie or the nmiveavx ricJtes^ But the statistics of bazar-goers, 
the sales of sweetmeat stoi'es, hotels and restaurantfi as well as ihe 
dinners at social clubs can be seen by those that run. They can 
hardly bo overlooked by intellectuals and scientists, whose funiction 
is not to enjoy wealth hut study how^ wealth is enjoyed by others 
and to inquire into the causes of the wealth of nations. 

Group^Eoonom i cs vi is J n fla fw n 

There are two groups of gainfully employed persons. Th(Te arc 
those w^ho as traders, sipeculatora, middlemen, agents, dealers, 
f-lerks, assistants, and so on are always likely to earn several times 
their legally known fees, honorariums or salariesi by hook or by 
crook in the daily conduct of their transactions. And there are those 
others to whom the chances of such extra-wage, extra-sajaiy, extra- 
contract, extra-honorarium gratifications are like angels’ visits few 
and far between. High price affects these latter groiiX)S in a way 
entirely different from how it affects the others. 

Inflation like every other item of economic phenomena is a 
matter of group values. There can hardly be any universal or uni- 
form and national or regionally uniied reaciions to inflation. Tn this 
c^)iinection I am reminded of an old storv cuTrent in Sanskrit lite- 
rature. In the winter month of PansJi (Deceml)er- January) the 
householder enjoys a meal of meat and keeps hims»elf warm. But 
how does he get the meat? By killing the goat, of course. To the 
goat, therefore, the value of the transaction consists in its own anni- 
hilation. Hence the slogan: — Ekasya ffarcannshah AnyaJiya tu 
Paush^mmah. (It is destruction to one but the month of Pansh,^ 
that is, enjoyment to the other). The conflict between groups is the 
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eternal reality in economic activity. It is this group-conflict that 
is the fundamental theme of economic science, comprising as it does 
the science of inflation. 

The incomer-groups or gainfully employed groups of which I am 
speaking are numerous. They are not identical with and have no 
logical or functional liaison with the two stereo-typed classes of 
Marx, the surplus-value-?^>«7Zfl bourgeois and the surplus-valueless 
proletariat, who are supposed to be carrying on a ceaseless class- 
struggle between themselves. My groups are none other than the 
myriads of occupational or professional divisions of a community. 
These are the cultivators, artisans, shop-keepers, domestic seiwants, 
intellectuals, technical men, administrators, investors) and so on.. 
They comprise, of course, the industrial workers whose number in 
India, however, is almost immaterial, less than 2 per cent of the 
total Indian population. 

EncycljOpiedia of Inflation Therctpeutics 

For inflation doctors the first offender is obviously the Reserve 
Bank with its increased note-circulation- Tlie second offender is the 
large money-supply in the hands of consumers. The next is the high 
price charged by producers or dealers. The fourth is the market 
with a reduced output. Last but not least is the businessman with 
large profits and extensive tax-evasions. 

These five targets constitute the irreducible minimum of strategy 
in the war against inflation. An encyclopaedia of inflatio’n thera- 
peutics would have to deal with each one of these and other offen- 
ders in an elaborate and intensive manner.* 

The encyclopaedia of antidotes, to inflation comprises such stan- 
dardised specifics as steeply graded taxes on businessmien and ex- 
emplary punishment of tax-evaders. Restrictions' on demand and 
purchase, compulsory savings and rationing of goods occupy a few 
chapters in this huge tome. Price-control and discriminative prices 
as well as subsidies to producers in order to render price reduction 
possible are likewise important remedies. Regulation of exports 
and imports is not to be overlooked. Then there is the inlensificatiori 
of output occupying a great deal of space. The withdrawal of large 

2 For antidotes to inflation see Benoy Sarkar : Equations of World- 
Economy (I94d), pp. 139-141; Eeport on Currmey and Finance 1947-48 
(Bombay 1948), 
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denomination notes from circiJation is not an unimportant item, 
lletrencliinent and balancing of budgets belong by all means to this 
encyclopaedia. 

Just one or two of these and similar remedies are being* touched 
upon in the present addiess. 

Ideal Price Pattern 

Let us «tart with the price mechanism and the pricing of goods. 
What is a good, socially desirable or economically worth-while 
price-pattern? 

The price may, in the first place, be (i) high, (ii) higher, 
(iii) rising. Iheee three categories of prices ane different from one 
another in their impacts on producers as well as consumers- Se- 
condly, the prices may be (i) low, (ii) lower, and (iii) falling. And 
finally, the prices may be static, fixed, stationary or stabilised. 

Obviously, in regard to these seven different patterns of pric>e 
ihe income-groups, the producer-groups, the dealer-groups and 
other groups are each likely to have their own and therefore diver- 
gent and conflicting reactions. Nay, in each one of these groups 
ther,e are likely to be different sections which would react to the 
pricing in diverse ways. 

One illustration would suffice. We kilow when Southern Calcutta, 
especially the newer i>ortion oi Ballygunge, was* raising its 
head. It was during 1929-35 that buildings were being erected on 
a somewhat appreciable scale. Many of the proprietors were persons 
with fixed incomes, pensions and so forth. They found it convenient 
to buy houste properties or build them because the building mate- 
rials as well as the services were cheap. It was known as the epoch 
of woirld-economSc d^ression or slump. Cultivators werie getting 
hardly any price for rice, jute and wheat. The village people were 
being impoverished. The prices were unspeakably low. And natu- 
rally persons with fixed incomes, say, Government servants, pen- 
sioners, etc., in towns were flourishing. Prosperity in urban areas 
was proceeding side by side with adversity, depression and poverty 
in the rural. That was the economics of low prices, — ^without indul- 
ging in statistical magnitudes. 

Today the situation is just the reverse. On account of high 
prices of rice, wheat, fish, and other commodities coming from the 
hinterland, it is the rural areas that are commanding money and 
exhibiting prosperity. The opposite is to be found among Govern- 
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luent servants, clerks, sclioolmajsiters , etc, and such other catego- 
ries as can hardly help themselves with extra-salary earnings. High 
price is not more anti-social than low price,. I he pattern of low 
price is not more ideiil and worthwhile than that of high. The dyna- 
mics of price mechanism does not know an ideal pattern. 

For one thing, an abrupt fall of prices at the present moment is 
likely to generate bankruptcies, failures and commercial disaster 
on a countrywide scale. This would initiate an epoch of •unemploy- 
ment. 


Direct Pnce Control 

Suppose we proceed on the hypothesis that the lowering of 
prices is a worthwhile consummation* Some of the precedents in 
this field may be easily singled out.^ Direct attacks on price- 
increase were well-known in the therapeutics of inflation during 
World War II, As a preparation to war Germany had declared a 
general prohibition of price increase in 1936 in connection with the 
4-year plan. It was practised in France, Switzerland and Italy 
during 1939-40. In the XJ.S.A. ‘‘ceilings’^ i.e. maxima for prices 
began to be set up in 1941. Most non-ferrous metals, steel scrap, 
certain iron and steel mill products and so forth were not permitted 
to be placed on the market at higher than the legally maximum 
prices. Price-stop was practised in Japan also. In 1937, highest 
prices were fixed for many commodities. Their number rosie to 
100,000 by 1940. 

Bed notion of prices by Government paying subsidy to producers 
belongs likewisie to the experiences of state control during World 
War II. In 1943, subsidies to the tune of f 1,143,000,000 were paid 
by the XJ S. Government in order to check the rise in wholesale 

T ft 

prices and the cost of living. Of these amounts 73 per cent was paid 
to the producers of foodstuff and farm products, 12 per cent to those 
of metal ores, 9 per cent to the transporters of petroleum products. 

From 1939 to 1944, the Government of the TJ.K. spent 
£815,000,000 on subsidies paid to the producers of a very large 
number of goods. Without such subsidies *‘the cost of living index 

3 ’WofU-Economic Survey IQSO^il (Geneva 1941), pp. 118-126, 1942-44 
(Geneva 1945), pp. 235-240, For 1948-49 the British budget for subsidies 
to farmeia is £41,300,000 {Natioml Provincial Bank Beview, August, 1948, 

6-7). See A. 0. Pigpur: Food Subsidies’* ^Economic Journal^ I^ndon, 

1948), 
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Blight have been 45 to 50 p.c. over the pre-war level compared with 
the actual increaise of 28 p.c/’ during 1943-44. 

Quasi-^ W ar^Econmmf 

World-economy since 1945, i.e., the end of World War II is not 
an ordinary post-war economy, say, like the pattern of world-economy 
betweein 1919 and 1922 tif ter World War 1. It would be a profound 
mistake to 'describe it just as an afteirmath of the war. It is, to 
all intents and purposes, a continuation of the war-economy, nay, 
war-economy itself. And this war-economy is to bo found today 
(1945-48) as much in India as in the rest of the world, — although 
actual shootings and bombings, Blitzes and evacuations and so forth 
are not much in evidence. 

Three kinds and patterns of war-economy are to be envisaged. 
The first, of course, is the full war-economy. The second is the 
economy of war-preparedness, e.^., of Germany and Soviet Kussia 
and to a certain extent of the U.K. and Prance from 1919 to 1939, spe- 
cially from. 1933 to 1939. Then there is what may be called quasi- 
war-economy. 

It is as instances of the quasi-war-economy that every industrial 
technocratic, scientific, sanitary and populational measure in the 
world since 1945 has need to be appraised. Por one thing, World 
War II has not yet been formally rung out and legally closed by 
a declaration of peace on an internationally recognised and valid 
basis. The Anglo-American world-empire or the so-called Western 
Bloc is virtually at war with the Russian Empire in. Europe as 
well as in Asia. The Marshall Plan for the recovery of Europe and 
the world is antipodal to the Molotov Plan for the Sovietisation 
of Europe and mankind. In regard *to India since August, 1947, the 
official head of Pakistan has in season and out of season employed 
just one category, namely, ‘^enemy’\ It is as enemy that Pakistan 
is publicly orientated to India. Then tiiere are the Kashmir and the 
Hyderabad theatres. In Southern Asia as well as South Eastern 
Asia from Burma to Indo-China and Indonesia, nay, in Asia Minor, 
it is not mere war-preparedness that we witness but actual warfare, 

Pqr all practical purposes no Government anywhere in Fiur-Asia 
or Eur-America has considered it prudent to practise substantial 
relaxations of or deviations from the war-economy of 1939-45. 
Production, monetary circulation, transportation and other econo- 
mic items are being kept up as far as possible on the war basis* 

8 . 
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This is haw and why the ^^full employment” of war-boom has been 
somewhat sought to be maintained since 1945. 

Handicaps to Production 

War-economy is essentially control economy because at bottom 
it is nothing but state-economy. It is war-communism or war-socia- 
lism* Price-control is a most fundamental item in the economies of 
control during war. Analytically speaking, it involves, among 
other things, first, state-control of production, and secondly, stater 
control of marketing. Ultimately it resolves itself into a problem 
of business administration, agricultuinl organisation, industrial 
management, bank rationalisation as well as finaiudal and cuirency 
manipulation. 

In the Anglo-American sphere the State-control of production 
has been realised to a considerable extent. But in India it has been 
tremendously handicapped. The paucity of trained industrial wor- 
kers as well as of machineries, tools, and implements is one 
supreme factor. The relative absence of scientific and technical 
resources for agricultural improvements is a second factor. The 
inadequacy .of agricultural experts, industrial engineers, geol- 
ogists, chemists and so forth and their inability to cope with the vast 
problems on a sub-continental level is a third factor. No less serious 
are the handicaps due to presence of anti-social agencies and forces. 
The loyalties of workingmen, foremen, superintendents, technical 
experts, managers, directors, accountants and clerks to one another 
are very often questionable. Mutual suspicions and sabotage are the 
inter-human realities in every business enterprise, bank, ipsurauice 
com(pany, factory, agTicultnral establishment as well as adminis- 
trative ofiice. Bribery, corruption, nepotism and immorality of di- 
verse sorts militate against the smooth functioning of control econo- 
my in production under state auspices. 

It is worthwhile to invite attention here to special handicaps to 
production in the Indian conjuncture. India togsether with Pakis- 
tan does not claim more than, roughly speaking, five million indusi- 
trial workers strictly so called, in a population of, say, 400 millions* 
Besides, unionised labour constitutes a very low percentage of this 
labour force. Ijabour strength of the modern industrial and capita- 
listic pattern is, therefore, extremely small in India. 

And yet so fair as the ideas and ideals of labour are concerned 
these tew mestnbers pf trade unions have been taught to accept the 
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most radical and uptodate slogans prevalent in the hyper-developed 
countries of the world. Indeed, India has become Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in socialism and communism as ideologies before she could 
effectively master the A.B.C. of industrial economy and capitalism 
on a somewhat appreciable scale. The factories, workshops, labora- 
tories and other industrial establishments are with very few excep- 
tions miserably poor in expert man-power, primitive and antiquated 
in technicai appliances, as well as inefficient in the organisation of 
men and materials. Very few of them can really be described as 
genuine industrial concerns of the successful Eur-Americaii pattern. 
Social insurance is as yeH: virtually unknown iji the atmosphere of 
these concerns.^ The la^ and disequilibrium between a low kinder- 
garten stage of industrialisation and the very high level of socialis- 
tic-communistic slogans is one of the strongest handicaps to mate- 
rial and social progress. 

Marketing .4.? A Moral Phenmnenan 

In regard to marketing, likewise, the Anglo-American spliwe 
can be credited with certain doses of success in controlled economy. 
But in India the links between the producer and the consumer 
through the dealer are ever disjointed, ricketty and anythin,g but 
smooth. The administrative hierarchy in the techno-economical ly 
more advanced countries has for years been used to a large number 
of trained and depemdable officials at different rungs of the ladder. 
India has hardly had any experience af state-socialism o-n an exten- 
sive scale and is therefore not used to the regime of effective con- 
trollers, effective inspiectors, and effective enforcers. Effectiveness 
in state-control of marketing as of production presulpposes a rela- 
tively bribe-proof, honest and incorruptible corps of officers. India 
will have to look for such an administrative staff from the highest 
to the lowest level if the economics of control^ as inevitable in war- 
economy, is to be sucx3e^sfully manfiged with a view to combating 
inflation. 

In controlled economy with special reference to inflation as high 
price, we encounter, then, on the one hand, a problem of effective 
administration of agriculture, manufacture and commerce. On the 
other hand, the problem of honest, dependable and morally solid 

4 Benoy Sarkar: Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta 
1936), pp. 10-19. 46-63. 
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in Government service as well as in the business world, mu- 
nicipal and local government offices, middlemen’s activities, and 
domestic relations becomes' a tremendous issue. In economics, a 
non-moral science as^ it is, we are finally confronted with the questions 
of ethics. An intriguing situation, undoubtedly- 

The Inflatwn^CoTmpleJ! 

In regard to the inflation-high-price complex the most conven- 
tional topic is the note-iasue and the role of the Beserve Bank. It is 
generally ignored or overlooked that this complex is more compre- 
hensive and really totalitarian. Inflated money arises and becomes 
necessaiy during a war-regime or a quasi-war regime on account 
of inflated employment, extra-ordinary employment, or over-em- 
ployment. Inflation in employment is attended at the same time 
with highly strung-up sa^l^ies and wages, that is, inflated earnings 
oi* incomes. 

In the third jlace, there is inflation in production and trans- 
portation. This inflated output is to be seen chiefly in certain direc- 
tions or sectors. These are ihe so-called war gooJs and seiwices as* 
contrasted with the civilian or *^non-essenlial” goodvS and services 
which as a i*ule are cut down quite considerably. And in this field 
also the payments for raw materials, machineries and services are 
keyed up as high as possible in order to attract oven the most me- 
diocre and worthless producers. 

Inflation, then, is not a complex simply of two items, large 
monetary circulation or over-monetisation and high price. It com- 
prises* inflation in employment, inflation in earnings, as well as in- 
flation in production (comprising transportation), 

Siipply^of Money 

We shall now attend to the monetary inflation or over-moneti- 
sation.® 

With 1945 jiR 100 fhe money-supply index in Fel>-Marc.b., 1948 
for Canada is 111, Switzerland 109, India 108, Sweden 99, TT.S.A’. 
97, Australia 92, and P'.K. 91. Sweden, TJ.S.A., Australia and IT.K. 
bave been witnessing a fall. Biee bas been a fact in Canada, Swit- 
zerland and India. 

5 .Monthitf BvAleUn of Statistics (United Nations, Labe Snooees. New 
Tort). April, 1948, Vol. 11, pp. 128-137, 153-161, 164-170; Beport on Currency 
and Finance l947-iS (Bombay 1948). p. 53. 
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During the same period the wholesale price index has gone 
higher in every one of these countries. The indices are as follows: 
U.S.A. 152, Canada 143, TJ.R. 141, India 140, Australia 117, 
Sweden 107, Switzerland 107. 

Price increase is 52 per cent in U.S.A. although money supply 
has come down to 97. It is 41 per cent in U.K. with money supply 
diminishing to 91. Similarly it is 7 per cent in Sweden, although 
money supply has slightly fallen, e.g. to 99. Evidently price 
increase is not invariably a function of increased money supply- The 
quantitative formula cannot, as is well understood^ be accepted at 
its face-value. 

From 1945 to March 1948 the cost of living index has risen from 
118 to 149 in Canada, from 153 to 163 in Switzerland, from 125 to 1G3 
in U.S.A. (1937 = 100). But in the U.K. it has gone down from 
132 to 106 (1397 = 100). U.K/s experience is unique. It is note- 
worthy also that there the cost of living index has not gone along 
T^ith the wholesale index as in other countries'. The wholesale index 
is higher hut the cost of living index is lower. 

Evidently the curriency curve- and the price-curve do not run 
parallel. It is ]) 08 sihle to enable the two curves to run at different 
levels. There is such a thing as management and control. Currency 
can be managed and controlled. So also can price. We have already 
noticed how price control has been achieved by Governments in 
various countries. Th.at experiment should be quite worthwhile in 
India too on the German, British, American and other models. 

Reduction of Sterling Balances 

What about currency, and the note-issue, and the Reserve Bank? 
They are also to be brought unde^ state control if reduction of prices 
be accepted as an economically and socially desirable goal. 

Increase in the monetary circulation has heeni effected in diverse 
countries of the world in different ways. So far as India is concer- 
ned, the most obvious and the palpable method is that of the ster- 
ling balancesi deposited by the U.R. with the Bank of England in 
the account of the Reserve Bank of India. It is by this technique 
that the note-issue in rupees has multiplied during and since World 
War II. One of the most effective antidotes to inflation, or what is 
the same thing in the present context, increased monetary circula- 
tion, should appear to he a direct and front attack on the sterling 
balances. These balances in favour of India rose to astronomical figures 
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during the war period, because the U.K. was prepared to pay ex- 
traordinarily high prices for the goods and services sold by India. 
The purchase was a military neceesity for the U.K. and therefore 
she considered it expedient and worthwhile to be charged anything 
and everything. Today there is hardly any reasonable chance of 
Indians being able to realize and utilize these assets in a palpable 
manner at her own will and within a short period of time.® 

Indian inflation-doctors of the day should be well-advised 
therefore, if they were, first, to reconsider the excessively heavy 
war-prices charged of the TI.K. by India, (inspite of the war-time 
acceptance of those prices as ‘^fair’^ by the TT.K.), and secondly, 
to commence revaluing the mythical assets of India with the U.K. 
and writing off considerable slices in an unsentimental manner. 
Other circumstances remaining the same. Rupee circulation in India 
can be driven automatically somewhat downwards as soon as the 
sterling deposits of India in liondon are scaled down to reasonable 
pixiportions. A deliberate, judicious, <and disjcsriminative devaljn^ 
tion of the sterling balances^ in a goalful and planned manner ought 
to be discussed by Indian economists and businessman as one of the 
most specific and effective remedies to inflation-cum-high price in 
the present conjuncture. 


APPENDIX 

A nii-m flationary M ea 
{Ba^ed on the Above) 

It is not the homoeopathic principle of a single remedy that is 
embodied in the present prescription. There is no .economic Nux 
Vomica, as it were, suc^h as may alone be efficacious enough to deal 
with the inflation-complex. 

My economic reasoning does not follow a single-track, ^nonistic 
pattern. It is pluralistic and recommends rather, on the allopathic 

6 Benoy Sarkar: “The Sterling Balances as a Semi-mythical Asset’’ 
(lecture at the Indigenous Manufacturers’ Conference. Indian Association, on 
28 November, 1944), reported in the Amrita Bazar Patriha of the next day; 
“The Relative Futility of Sterling Balanoes as Aid to Industrialization” in 
Jienoy Sarkar er Baithake, vol. II. (1945); 

7 An antithesis to this proposal about the writing off of sterling balances 
is to be seen in 0. N. Vakil : Our Sterling Balances (Bombay 1947), which 
suggests the transfer of all British capital ajasets operating in India (cvim- 
mercial, induetriat. shipping etc), to the Reserve Bank of India. 
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principle, so to say, a large number of recdpes for internal as well 
as external a 4 )plication 8 . Each is of diverse doses according to the 
circumstanoes of the case. But all are to be applied simultaneously 
without priority or preference. 

The fundamental problem consists in slowly and judiciously 
consummating the transfer from war-economy to peace-time econo-* 
my, in case a real peace-time economy is ever to come. And yet the 
boom and so-called ‘'full employment’' of the war or quasi-war 
period must not be mismanoeuvred or misdirected into depression, 
bankruptcies, slump and unemployment by an abrupt and reckless 
lowering of prices and profits. The antidotes to inflation-high price 
are therefore to be prescribed in a cautious, open-eyed and realistic 
as well as pragmatic although firm manner. 

No anti-capitalistic animus ought to be indulged in. It should 
be the aim of the Government to harmonize the interests and view- 
points, as far as practicable, of cultivators, industrial workers, bu- 
sinessmen as well as intellectuals. No onie-sided interpretation from 
the academic ang^le can by any means be entertained or fostered. 

The measures are being* indicated below. They are partly for 
long and intermediate periods. But most of them can be applied at 
once and others can likewise be initiated without delay. On th.e 
whole, however, the recipes would look like a programme of plan- 
ning for economic development, under state initiative and direc- 
tion. 


I. Price-con h oi 

1. Price-stops. Prohibitions of price-increase. Maxima of 
prices. Ceilings: To be declared by the Government in regard to 
cereals, oil, sugar, clothing, cement, kerosene, domestic hardware, 
find building materials. 

2. Price-discrimination. Relatively lower prices for food-stuffs 
and clothing to be sanctioned by Govenunent for certified families 
on relief, refugees and other destitutes. 

3. Subsidy to producers and transporters of food-stuffs in order 
to reduce the prices. 

II. IntensWcaUon of Prottuciion 

(A) Agriculture 

1 , Cultivable waste lands to be brought under cultivation with 
adequate financial aid of the Government.* ew Settlements esta- 
blished. Interna] Colonization promoted. 
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2. Liberal grants from tbe Reserve Bank to the Co-operative 
Credit System for distribution among primary societies at nominal 
rates of interest. 

3. Development of fisheries (riverine and maritime). 

(B) Industry 

1. Stricter factory management with an eye to unbroken and 

systematic work. * 

2. Medium industries to be started under Government auspices 
in order to construct improved ploughs and other agricultural as 
well as irrigational implements. 

3. Employment of artisans and mistris in cottage industries 
under municipal and union board auspices. 

4. Machine-building and engineering factories to be started 
or whipped up in order to supply capital goods. 

5. ^‘Mistrification*^ of youngmen at 15 (for three yeers) by 
Government in schools or workshops in order to furnish techjiically 
trained personnel to industries. 

6. Inventions and discoveries to be promoted by the employ- 
ment of scientific personnel in Government laboratories and research 
institutes functioning independently of but in co-operation with 
Universities and Colleges of Engineering and r.echniology. 

(C) Stimulation of Transportation and Internal Trade 

1. Expansion of Railway workshops with a view to the cons- 
xruction of engines, rolling stock, and aids and accessories. 

2. Building of vessels to he used on rivers and seas. 

3. Improvement of roads for bullock carts. 

4. Removal of hindrances to the movements of coal, raw mate- 
rials and finished products. 

(D) Marketing 

1. Middlemen’s emoluments to be controlled. 

2. Quality of goode to be guaranteed. 

3. Weight-cutting in bazars to be severely dealt with. 

4. Cornerings to be sedulously unearthed and punished. 

III. Expansion of Foreign Trader 

1* Imports of machineries and quality goods to be encouraged. 

2. Exports W Asia and Africa to be promoted through Consular 
and Commte'cial Agents., 
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IV. liestriciian of Conaumidion 

1. liatioiiin^r (a(*tH)r(liag to sex, age, uceupation, etc.) oF fiKnl- 
stuffs for tile aon-agrieiiltural iiupulatioii, aud of elotli for the eiitiro 
population. 

2. Black markets to be miniiuized through inspection and 
penalty. 

3. Hone,st, impartial and clfective acliuiiiistratio-u to be guaran- 
teed. * 


V. HeH/icfion of Moncij Supiihj 

1. Withdrawal of 100-Rupee notes and their replacejiieiit 
(above a certain amount' by Government securities at par. 

2. Freezing or blocking of long-standing time-<lbiK)sifs above 
a certain amount in commercial bunks, part of which may be releas- 
ed subse<iiiently. 

3. Compulsory savings to be enforced on salaiied individuals 
and wage-earners. 

4. Sterling balance to be written off or scaled dowm deliberately 
and discriminatively in a goallul manner. 

VI. Public Fincuu'je 

1. Steeply graded taxes on war-iirofits and (iua.^I-war iirofits 
together with the assurance of fair profits. 

2. Retrenchments and curtailments of salaries especially at tlie 
higher levels, 

3. Balauiced budget. 

Covernment’s Anti-ipflationary Policy* 

1. Wanted A Direct Attack on 
Prices h\j Producers^ Subsidies 

The fundamental obje<;tive of the aiiti-inflatiouaiy jKiIiey should 
have been the lowering of prices in regard to food and other esseii- 

* Circularized by the United Press of India thioagli the dailies. 9 October. 
1048. With the authors ideas about India may he compared the British 
Anti-Inflation Policy as stat^ in the White Pai>ei* entitled Economie Survey 
for Wi8 (London, March 1948). The measures for the U.K. comprise (1) 
budgetary surplus, (2) high taxation, (3) cuts in Ck)vernment expenditure, 
<4) postponement of capital development plans, (d) oost-of-Urhig subsidies. 

emUprehensive price controb, etc. (InUr^aimnui T^ibom Bemew for 
AtyiEUOt p. 810). ‘ . 
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lials. But the meusui’os aimouucetl by the Oovernmeut ol IiuUd^ 
although uot uureasonable iu certain respects, are virtually silent 
on this item ami hence most disappointing*. High prices cannot be 
lowered by ethical moralisiugs or nationalistic shibboleths — admi- 
nistered to producers, middlemen, wholesaltirs or retailers. Tliey 
have to be attacked frontwise and at the source. The Govei'nment 
must be prepared to grant adequate subsidies to the producers and 
the transporters of the goods included in the cost of living. 

In India as iu Kur-Ainerica the reduction of pi ices to a reason- 
able level such as may be desired by the public and the Government 
is not likely to be effected on a considerable scale by any other 
means. No hocU!3j-])ocus of jouinalisiic or party-political public 
finance can possibly bring the prices doun. A substantial mcrease 
of production for ^‘civilian*' purposes is not a quesliodi. of practical 
polities for some long time to come. 

In addition to the declaration of ceilings or maxima for prices 
the Government will have to sanction relatively lower inices 
for certified families on relief, refugees and destitutes. 

2 . Wanted A Stricter Ad minis Irativn 

In case the Governments at the Centre and the Proviui’es as wxdl 
as the local and municipal authorities l>e strong enough they can, — 
even other circumstances remaining the same, — crush the hlack- 
markets and profiteers, thereby undoing the evils of the inflation- 
The uneconomic hoardings and the tyrannous prices can be consi- 
derably controlled by a stricter administration of the hajsars. It 
reniuins to be seen how’ far the administrative system is likely to be 
improved in order that it miiy remove the anti-sociah illegal and 
immoral practices that have beennmling the markets and trade eeutrus. 

3 . Hetrenchmcnt Impossible 

The Governujeut may indulge in the pious wish of curtailing ex- 
penditure, putting off long-deferred projects, and undertaking re- 
trenchments. A declaration td this effect may have a psychological 
value and give a sop to persons and institutions such as can be easily 
ham boogied. But Realpotitilc is much too exacting. 

JJard-headed realists and men with eyes can see that the relative 
, that exists in post-war India as olsew^here in of 

jSmimiAon ot output is in the main due to the factual continuation 
w a i^-time financiia, 
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^ommeicial and emliloyment policy of Governmenta. Curtailments 
and retrenohments except in the cases of the superfluous, overstaffed 
and duplicated establishment can but lead to iuefliciency, friction 
and under-production. It cannot be the ])olicy of a Goverament to 
invite disaster by resorting to senseless economies or unjustified 
reductions. 

Governments to-day, to-morrow and day after to-morrow in India 
as in the rest of the world are factually functioning in the regime 
of a war or a quasi-war economy. The production of war goods and 
semi-war essentials is a reality of the present and the immediate 
future. The “inflated employment” (miscalled “full employment”) 
and the inflated production of 1939-45 (World AVar II) are tending 
to repeat themselves here and there and everywhere under our very 
nose. Without these quasi-war industries, occupations and employ- 
ments the world-economic situation since 1945 would have been 
punctuated with relatively much larger doses of misery in the shape 
of bankruptcies, business failures, unemployment, and indnsitrial, 
unrest. 

Curtailment and retrenchment programmes can at most appease 
the theorists who, obsessed as they are by text-book “isms”, canniot 
cce an Inch beyond the printed word. Or perhn))s theso phrases are 
appreciated by the shrewd ])olitician® or gamblers in hnvtc finance 
who know how to manage the matters of the moment in a .skilful 
manner suited to their own long-range interest. 

The Government of India will have to function quite actively 
in the industrial and bicsiness world. There will have to be created 
more Government jobs, more Government job-holders, and there- 
fore more note-issues (of coxirse not uu-covered) and enlarged mone- 
tary supplies. Inflation has come to stay. And without inflation the 
business of the war or the quasi-war period cannot possibly go on. 

Besides, development projects will have to be (sarried out in the 
iuduistrioL, technoc^ratic, militaa'islic. sanitary and educational 
fields, and scientific and technical personnel of diverse types will have 
to be trained and built up in order to enrich the man-power. These 
items (e.g., the Damodar Valley Scheme) cannot wait, no matter 
whether the parties in power be nationalist, socialist or communist. 
The_ man-power methodologies of Soviet Russia, France, En^^land 
and U.S.A. are identical in form and content. 

Th® espeniditures of the Governmait' at the centre and the jwo- 
Tince^,— nin spite of a few pettifogging retreiicbments hefe and 
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bound to be on the increase. Their impacts on note-cir* 
oalaiion cannot but be inflationary. It should be sheer folly to prac- 
tise ohstlnate blindness to these resditios of Dominion India. 

6. Taxes, More Taxes, Still More Tares 

None but school-book economists! nervous jioliticians, and party- 
political finance-directors fear inflation even when it is leg^itimato 
and justified. One of the most judicious dootoringa of* justifiable 
inflation consists in direct attoc^k on prices in and through the grant 
of subsidies to producers. Realistic public finances as those of Eng- 
land, TT.S.Aj. France, Germany and elsewhere know how to deal 
with legitimate inflation by extracting revenues from businessmen 
in order to cover the subsidies. In India as elsewhere the slogan 
should be “taxes, more taxes, still more taxes”. Is the Government 
of India bold enough to declare this slogan in so many words and 
strong enough to implement it in a goalful manner?. 

The Bourgeois as a World-Beonomie Reality 

Methods of Bourg&tis Finance 

Economic life ip India is not yet as highly developed in tech- 
nocratic and other modewnistic institutions as Eur- America at the 
beginning of the ]>resent century. We aa* indml in some of the 
Kindergarten stages of industrial capitalism. And j-et the Italian 
economist Pareto’s description of the financial methods of modern 
bourgeoisie may apjily with some force to certain individuals, ins- 
titutiuRa &i.d iiuiv* ments of India as well. 

“In certain countries the mo<lera bourgeoisie knows”, says hje 
in his French book, T^s Systemes Socialistes, Vol. II. (Paris, 1920) 
“how to usurp the rights of others by fraud, if not by force. It gets 
itself paid by the citizens through varied premia on certain pro- 
ducts. It obtains the pr«)(ective duties on manufactures. Vast par- 
liamentary swindlings are oiganized by it as in the case of the 
Banco di Roma in Italy or the Banque de Panama in France. 
Finally, the bourgeoisie has recourse to stock-jobbings of all foirms 
in ordw to appropriate the goods of others.” 

boutgeoiA bribery and corruption in international 
^^l^acy is not n^ljgible. Many of the wars fought in the name 

hom«ar, racial pre»%e, cultural freedom, ©to, are vary 
eft^ ^net the will, inters and senrimente of i^he 
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peoples concerned. The cdiief incentive in siceli instances is the gold 
offered to the dozens of the leading statesmen and business mag- 
nates by some interested powers, whose strategic plans require that 
the pmdicujar peoples nnisit somehow organize a battl'e-front, no 
matter wheither there is any the least reasonable chance for success 
or not. These statesmen and l)nsiness magnates become thereby res- 
ponsible for the destruction of ])roperty worth millions and the 
bloodshed’ of thousands of men, women and children. The middle 
(dasses, the poorer classes, the i)casants, the workingmen and the 
soldiers are sacrificed not at the altar of liberty but at that of the 
greed of the leaders, many of whom ar«? seasoned municipal and 
parliamentary bossos. 

Some of the trends of bourgeois finance iv.dicated here may per- 
haps be verified by an intensive and realistic analysis of the events 
that constituted the Battle of Calcutta in August 194f). The parti- 
tion of Bharatvarsha into India and Pakistan (August 1947) was 
perhaps neither a necessity of Hindu masses as sncli nor qf Muslim 
masses oe such. It may have been brought about to a considerable 
extent by the play of lourgeois economy among Anglo-American 
groups as well as Hindus and Muslims. Circumstances connected 
with the Kashmir and the Hyderabad wars (1948) are neither purely 
Hindu-Muslim, nor Tndo-Pakistaui phenomena. In the creation of 
these two battle-fronts it is the spirit of the bourgeois, both Asian and 
Eur-Americaii, that is conspicuously operative. The regrettably hal- 
ting and hy])Ooriticul attitudes of the UXO in regard to these two wars 
lead one to suspect that the world-wide bourgeois financial metho- 
dology as visualized by Pareto may have here also something sub- 
stantial to account for. 

Although relatively ])rimitife, the Hindus and Muslims of 
Bharatvarsha are not immune to Iwurgeois altitudes and tenden- 
cies or methcxlologies of bourgeois finance. Wullas^s ‘‘great society^^ 
of the hyper-ca])italistic complex has not fully or extensively made 
its appearance in the milieu of Bharatvarsha’s men and women. 
And yet the psyoho-socdal Gestalt of their publicists and economic 
statesmen is tcnlay almost a replica of that of the Western, 

Bourgeens Eeoiwing\ Rural and Muninpal 

The preponderant masses of human beings in Bharatvarsha live 
in the rural milikw. Urbanization has hardly affected as ye* more 
thap; j25 per cent of the' total population. As an effect of town lif J , 
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akid ihe municipal adminiatratiou groups of men and women get 
tiiieJr personalities transformed. Very often this transformation due 
to the municij>al complex is anything but decent. Municipalism 
engenders certain forms of social pathology. Municipal personalities 
become therefore substantially different from non-municipal and 
pre-municipal personalities. All the same, the distinction between 
the rural order and the urban order cannot be made too much of. 
So far as interhuman relations are concerned, men and women do not 
fail to exhibit the same kinds of social pathology under the non-in^Q* 
icipal or pre-municipal patterns as under the municipal. The forms 
of pathological i)henomena. perhaps, are different, as for instance, 
one encounters to a certain extent in our Lai Biliari Day’s Bengal 
Peasant Life. (Calcutta 1874-78) which is in all respects a photogra- 
phically realistic novel of folk society ond culture. 

The bourgeois economic methodology and rnores are not exclusi- 
vely modern phenomena. They are neither entirely industrial nor 
entirely urban in their origins and patterns. In semi-industrial or 
pre-industrial conditions as well as in semi-urban or rural milieuss 
also the bourgeois economy and mentality can often be in evidence. 

Under conditions of pre-municipal ruralism the people can factu- 
ally experience some sort of human, *'familistic” or communitarian 
equality in social relations between ihe higher and the lower classes. 
For instance, something like the '‘dii’ect*’ democracy of all, and the 
unconscious equality of status between the rich and the poor may be 
seen in the territorial assemblies of entire villages known as the 
panclumata (councils of five) or the haroiyaris (conucils of twelve), 
etc. in pre-municipal conditions. 

But municipal democracy introduces a legal equality. And this 
legal equality serves but to accentuate (he differences between the 
riefier and the poorer, the leaders and the followers, the councillors 
or commissioners and the constituencies. The inequalities of money 
manifest themselves in the most inhuman manner. Obnoxious snob- 
bishness prevails in the atmosphere. Sycophancy, on the one hand, 
and nepotism, on the other, constitute the most fundamental basis 
of municipal morality. Bribery, sex-exploitation, extension of pat- 
ronage to tlia unfit and other undesirables, promotions based on 
bii^kbitings and secret informations, distribution of orders for goods 
ainUBg i-elatiTes and party-members, - these are some of the normal 
featarM a)! iptmicipaHsed urbanism. The mUieu is vitiated from top 
by deUbSrato and palpable inequality. What* 

|var iba soelatijitA candamn . in jtbs econamico-politicil and sonitH 
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ethical morphology of bourgeois culture are Tisible in India today, 
although the grade of modern capitalism is not yet yery high. 

On the question of equality, be it observed en passant^ it is hardly 
warrantable to agree with Bougie, the French sociologist, who in his 
IdSes Egalitaircs (Equalitarian Ideas) has tried to correlate equality 
with urbanism. Sorokin is more acceptable when he maintains in 
Social and Cutural Dynamics Vol. Ill (New York 1937) that there is 
no definite correlation. “If we ask”, says he, “where, — in the city 
or the country, — are the greater inequalities of fortune, of privilege, 
of rank, are present, the answer is: — in the city”. 

The Bourgeois as the "Economic Man'’ 

In Aspetli Morali della Vita Politica (Moral Aspects of Political 
Life, Bari 1928) the Italian philosopher, Croce, finds fault with the 
manner in which the term, bourgeois, has been used by socialists. 
The bourgeois has been presented by them, says he, as a conspicu- 
ously economic reality, and this again in all his exaggerations and de- 
ficiencies, in his vulgar and coarse aspects, in toughness and hypocri- 
sy of the profiteer. The socialists have, further, enlarged the idea 
of the bourgeois epoch and rendered it synonymous with the modern 
age by including in it the geographical discoveries, the industries, 
the machines, protestantism, rationalism, encyclopaedism, and the 
Kantian philosophy. 

Groce’s criticism of the socialist use of the category, bourgeois, 
is not wrong, and yet perhaps the socialists are not wrong either. 
For, the type which is known scientifically as the Ricardian hovw 
oeconomicus, is not a mere abstraction improvised for the purposes 
of scientific speculation. The homo oeconomicus of Ricardo, or the 
bourgeois of socialists is a factual reality, and can be encountered 
here and there and everywhere as a human being of fiesh 
and blood. 

In Bharatvarsha also this character or personality is quite in 
evidence. And this type of hard-headed as well as heartless “econo- 
mic man” has been growing in numbers since the World-War II 
(1939-45) ushered into being legion of profiteers, iufiation-million- 
aires, ration-administrators, black market-inspectors, conlrol-agents, 
preachers of business morality, and exponents of moral re-armament. 
It jio happens that both in Bharatvarsha and the rest of the world the 
bourgeois functions in the midst of all the achievements in arts and 
sciences referred to above by Groce. Even without committing on^lf 
bo parties,-~polilical, economic or religious,— the student of sooifi 
fOiebce tronlll bei juaU&ed in employing the term bourgeois in 
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traditriooal socialist sense. The employment of . tills' term in the 
manner of Marx who uses it to define just that class of persons who 
obtain surplus value (i.e., wages, interest, rent) in contrast with the 
surplus valueless proletariat is exceptional and not to be identified 
with the more or less general use among socialists. The ordinary 
and conventional socialist way of describing the bourgeois is quite 
expressive and leaves no vagueness about certain mental and moral 
features of the modern personality. ^ 

Plutocracy the Regime of the Bourgeois 

In Europe's Dance of Death by Garratt (London 1940) the British 
democracy under Baldwin and Chamberlain has been descovered to 
be something essentially plutocratic, lie analyzes French democracy 
and discovers in it nothing but the despotocracy of two hundred 
families, somO of whom are the steel magnates of the Comite des 
Forges. Such interpretations and observations about England and 
France would apply also to the infantile democratic-looking organiza- ' 
tions and institutions of social life in contemporary India and Pakis- 
tan. The psycho-social identities of East and West which were in 
evidence in ancient and medieval times through all the ages have 
been but continuing their existence under the conditions of capi- 
talism and technocracy, although East is today younger in these 
items than West by a few decades. Plutocracy,— the regime 
par excellence of the bourgeois, — is eternal and ubiquitous. 

*‘llestaurants, tea-shops and hotels in Bombay have been notori- 
ous for their exploitation of child-labour," says the Social Service 
Quarterly (January 1941), We arc told that ninety per cent of the 
young delinquents brought to the Remand Home in Bombay as vic- 
tims of unnatural offences were hotel boys. But the Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act which caipe into force in November 1940 in 
order to stop the exploitation of child labour and to give opportuni- 
ties for leisure and recreation to the menials and clerical staff is 
**not being appreciated by those whose interests have been adversely 
affected” by it. 

The democratized bourgeois of Bbaratvarsha knows well how to 
siant^ the difficulties of situations created by the enactment of 
labour protecting social legislation. For the hands that are to 
t'aiied and the noses that are to be counted in all democratic institur 
tlhsiif>^l^M»tive, municipal or otherwise,— during the voting inci- 
d^i^ibjp4heh}Dg to the sycophants and petwas (oajup-foltowers) of the 
fia^ti^l huflE «owt»eroinh They owe their stiliurifs. 

often to hardly any i^«lialiti!^|^<i^ 
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except the understanding^ between themselves and their bosses to the 
effect tbat inconvenient questioners, reformers and publicists must 
ever have to be silenced by them by hook or by crook. Councillors, 
parliamentarians, labour leaders, party-bosses, group-chiefs are as 
a rule in the pay of some interest or other. This is an objective 
reality of the bourgeois epoch in world-economy. It is in the 
atmosphere of such democracies and socialisms, — managed and 
manoeuvred by financial magnates as they inevitably happen to be,-— 
that the standard of service, efficiency and morality is lowered to 
the satisfaction of the standing bourgeois complex. Under such 
conditions the few creative pioneers and self-sacrificiug leaders, if 
there be any, are compelled to enjoy the spiritual dignity of being 
in the minority of one. 

N €10 Bourgeois through Nationalization 
and Profit-Sharing 

Nationalization of industries and financial institutions like banks, 
insurance companies, etc. is like profit-sharing one of the planks 
in the public economics of hyperdeveloped and ultra-rationalized 
states. To what extent this is to the advantage of the wage-earning 
workers and clerks in point of lts>as-ps. and in improved interiiuman 
relations remains to be investigated for thd industry-states such as 
have been used to vigilant democracy, constructive socialism and 
efficient civil service for nearly two generations.^ For primitive 
countries like China, India, Pakistan, Iran and so forth which have 
been practising the A.B.C. of modern economy in industrialism, 
technocracy, democratic administration, and labour welfare the 
fundamental question is somewhat different. Their chief problem is 
that of a sufficiently large number of expert officials and technically 
trained personnel as engineers, ^metallurgists, chemists, labour 
officers and so forth. In such regions the tendencies to idleness, 
inadequate supervision, absence of prompt attention to complaints, 
bureaucratic procrastination, redtapism, inexpert management, 
nepotism, indifference to change and progress, as well as maladmin- 
istration of all sorts are likely to be the special features of the new: 
pattern of socialism and democracy as embodied in nationalization. 

In any case nationalization like profit-sharing is one of the latest 
business patterns of the bourgeois-socialistic epoch. And it has come 
to stay as a world-economic reality in backward as in advanced 

1 H. Finer; * 'Planning and Nationalization in Great Britain ’ (/nfernottonot 
Labowr Beetew, Geneva, April I94S). 
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regians. Neither nationalization nor xjrofit-sharing is likely, however, 
in the long run to affect the bourgeois adversely. The nation, i.e., 
the state, will continue in future as in the past to be run by the 
bourgeois or the bourgeois-minded persons who, as in Soviet Russia, 
professionally pose as the champions of the proletariat. 

Nationalization cannot automatically and eventually imply 
proletarianization. It is tantamount pragmatically to the ownership 
or control of mines, industries, banks, transportation agencies etc, 
by the bourgeois. In regard to profits, those persons (rich, middling 
or poor) who furnish capital (and no labour) will know tomorrow 
and day after tomorrow as they know today how to manipulate the 
costing, accounting, returns, yields and so forth in the manner best 
calculated to serve their interests. 

It is not the end of the bourgeois or the replacement of the 
bourgeois hy the proletariat or even the establishment of equality 
between the proletariat and the bourgeois that is in sight. If any 
thing, a fresh lease of life is being granted to the bourgeois. The 
creation of new bourgeois and the expansion of the bourgeoisie are 
to be expected from the large-scale administration of profit-sharing, 
nationalization and such other patents of nptodato socialism. 

Nationalization, Currency and Insurance Problems in India* 

N atumalization as CapitaUstn Rationalized 

Nationalization is as universal and eternal as private enterprise. 
In every economy, archaic, primitive, ancient, medieval and mo- 
dem, certain doses of nationalization are to be found mixed up with 
certain doses of private enterprise. 

In no significant sense can nationalization he described as socia- 
lism or communism. Leftists tsopialists or communists) should not 
gloat over it. Nor s/hould rightists (employeirs, capitalists, bour- 
geoisie) be scared away by it. Nationalization is substantially a ra- 
jtionalization of capitalism. It is in any case capitalism pure and 
undefiled. 

The correct approach to nationalization is that from the techni- 
cal and administrative viewpoint of business organization. Joint 
stock administration, limited liability, trust, cartellization, holding 
company and so forth are the categories in the background of 
which nationalization ought to be placed. State enterprise or po- 

* Obteivalidliii zt the Second Session of the Indian Commerce Conference at 
Calcitita, 23-25 December, I94S* 
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itioualization is virtually nothing but the administration of business 
interests by the state as a holding company. 

In India, taken as a sub-continent of some three hundred million 
human beings the principles of joint stock, limited liability, trusts, 
cartels, holding companies and so forth are very little undersitood 
and practised. Relatively primitive as the economy of India hap- 
pens to be, large doses of nationalization can hardly be assimilated 
to her business’ pattern. 

The doses, of nationalization to which the United Kingdom, France 
and other countries have been getting used sinc^ the end of World- 
War II would have been entirely uiiassimilable in the economies of 
these countries about 1850 or even 1900. The business economy of 
Dominion India is somewhat comparable in features to that of the 
advanced countries of Eur-Ainerica as obtaining some two genera- 
tions ago. Evein if nationalization is being practised in the U.S.A. 
or elsewhere today India can hardly think of making experiments 
W’ith it except in very slight doses. 

Nationalization involves a very large (juautum of administrative 
personnel under state auspices. The i)ublic seivices of India do not 
yet posseiss a considerable number of officials, technically trained 
and adequately equipped with the sense of duty. Efficiency as well 
as honesty in the discharge of resi)on8ibiIities are not to be postula- 
ted of Government .servants. Nor (^an regularity of a.tteu<Iance and 
punctuality as well as the full-day's work, whether it be for five or 
eight hours, bo assured in the state services as a matter of course. 
Government officials are used to automatic increments in salary and 
promotions in i)osition or status. They c un by no means be depended 
U]>cn as hardworking and strenuous to the same extent as those em- 
ployees who in private concerns ,are compelled on account of their 
wage-incentives to cultivate punctuality, regularity, full-time work 
and other responsibility. 

Non-Currency Factors in Frice-Formation 

If there is any difference tbetween the behaviour of the security 
market and that of the commodity market, as painted out by Dr. 
A. K. Das-Gupta (Benares), an explanation may be sought in a very 
elementary fact. The security market is relatively more white, i. e. 
free to competitive forces. But the commodity market is almost 
hundred per cent black. It is being commandeered and concerned 
by monopolistic and other sinister forces. 
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For post-war war yerirs inflation is not necessarily bad. Nor is 
high price automatically anti-social, llotb inflation and high price 
are the features of war-economy. In case those conditions are remov- 
ed abruptly the entire business world may experience bankruptcy 
and collapse. Adjustments to the currency and price conditions of 
yesterday may not be tampered with in an indecent haste. 

Let me draw your attention to the Tata Quarterly for October 
1948. Here we find the curve of notes in circulation rising from 170 
crores of Eupees ilni August 1939 up to 1330 crores for All-^India in 
June 1948 (and 1212 crores for Dominion India, i.e. excluding 
Pakistan in September 1918). The increment is iiciirly 7 to 8 times. 

In this background it would be interesting to place the price cur- 
ves. The wholesales market shows the following picture. During 
the same period (August 1939-Sei)tember 48) (1) the food prices 
have risen up to 397, (2) the industrial raw materials up to 43o, 
(3) the semi-manufactures up to 340, (4) the manufactures up to 
34.8, (5) the miscdllaneous up to 531 and (0) all commoditicis com- 
bined up to 382. Evidently every individual commodity has its own 
I)rice-behaviour. And yet the currency background is cmc and the 
same for each of these commodities. Piice-formation is thus not ex- 
clusively a function of tine notes in circulotion. t)ther than currency 
considerations will have to be eiitertemed in explaining tlie range 
of differences in index between 340 and 531, In regard to every com- 
modity some special circumstances have to be unearthed if the 
price^structure is to be understood. 

Cost of living indices for the period 1939-48 are no less instruc- 
tive. At Bombay the index was 311, at Ahmedabad 300 and at Nag- 
pur 397 in September 1948 (August 1939-100). Under the same 
conditions of temperature and pressure, — in the present instance, the 
identical currency context,— three industrial regions exhibited three 
different cost of living behaviours. The cost of living cannot there- 
fore be all aoc^ounted for by the quantum of notes in circulation. 
Regional differences are to be explained by special considerations. 

The experiences of the last eight oj nine years (war and post-war 
inflations) copfiim the fundamental theoretical position that prices 
are not »exclusively (*onditioned by currency. And therefore an ex- 
clusive attention to currency should be bad therapeutics for the 
treatment of high prices. 

Among the non-ourreney factors in the present price-level as 
obtaining in the workl-ecionoiny today the most educative experien- 
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CCS are those of the TJ.K., the U.S.A. and other countriesi. Th^re 
the prieerstop, or the priced-ceiling or the maxiniuin price has been 
commanded by thie fiat of the state. And the grant of subsidies to 
producers has been the most potent financial iechni(iue of ihe 
Government. 

In spite of large money-supply prices have remained low in these 
countries, rrice-behavior in the U.K. and U S.A. has been on the 
whole coliirary to the impacts of currency. Prices have been 
curbed by non-eurrency or extra-currency forces. 

Somie of the non-curroincy factors of the Indian business world are 
to be seen in the market conditions. It is the black market ihat 
prevails over here and it is the profiteer that loinniand-s the commo- 
dities. And the Government is ix)werless to remove the black market 
and punish the profiteer. 

The regime of illegal, anti-social and immoral practices is the 
most dominant item in the Indian situation. The role of currency in 
price-formation is considerably eclipsed by that of cornering, dis- 
honesty, swindling and immorality in business practice. Until the 
corruption prevailing in the w^holesaling and retailing of goods as 
woll as in the admiiiistration of laws l>e sedulously removed it will 
be out of the question to assess properly the role of enlargeid money 
supply in the high prices of India. 


Insurance Capitalism as an Index to Inddals Back war dries s 

The few studies in insurance that have been published in India 
have come from insurance agents and persons otherwise associated 
with insurance business. The contributions of University academi- 
cians and other intellectuals to insurance science are almost negligi- 
ble. The present Commerce Conference is furnishing auspices under 
which intellectuals have been enabled to participate in discussions 
on insurance. 

In the course of the last two decades or so insurance, business in 
Indian hands has made extraordinary progress. And yet insurance 
is one of those business fields which exhibit India’s poverty in the 
most glaring manner. The number of policies is less than 3 millions 
in a population of 400 millions for pre-Dominion India. In the 
number of policy-holders per 1000 inhabitants India is almost at the 
bottom of the world-economic ladder in insurance. The total value! 
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of premium, further, is unspeakably low (nearly 5,500 million 
Hupeeis). Per head of population the premium comes to such a little 
figure that Americans, Canadians, and Englishmen may believe 
that India has no place on the insurance map of the world. What, 
for instance, is the value of, say, Its. 14 per head in the mentality 
of those who operate lls. 1,000 and above ? 

In the milieu of insurance busineiss we Indians are made to rea- 
lize, again, how miserably i)oor we are in longevity. The expectation 
of life of the Indian people as determined by international actuary- 
science, is the lowest conceivable. The distance from tbe 65 years 
of New Zealand and Australia to the 27 years of India is tremendous, 
India's poverty is thus rendered thoroughly j)al 2 )able when we con- 
tact the insurance companies’ agents and doctors. 

India’s backwardness comes home to us in the insuraimee fields 
when we realize that virtually the only line of insurance known to 
oar businessmen is life insurance. In this imrticular field India has 
indeed made substantial progress. During the last decade or two 
the swadeshi (indigenous) insurance companies have been able to 
beat the foreign in the (command ov^er life-premium. But so far as 
industrial insurance is concerned Indian companies are practically 
nowhere. Fire insurance is just being attempted. In marine (or 
overseas insurance) India is still in the (cindergarten stage. 

The names of other non-life insurance business axe hardly yet 
talked of among us. 

Au importaut insurance field is that of agriculture. Crop 
insurance is an item to which the attention of hardly any Indian 
economist or businessman has been drawn up till now. 

Altogether insurance economies and commerce are topics in 
which the poverty and backwardness of India find their most reveal* 
ing indices. The interest of our countrymen should be attracted to 
this particular form of finance. 


The Man-Power of West Bengal 

A Large Demographic Region 

In absolute figures the population of West Bengal is large. 
Demographioally speaking, West Bengal is to be regarded as a 
greet pomet bith by the Indian and theVorld standard. The man* 
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power of West Bengal visdvis that of large provinces or states of 
the Indian Dominion is indicated below (in round figures) : ^ 


Province 

1 United Provinces 

2 Madras 

3 Bihar 

4 West Bengal 


Population 
in Millions 

... 55,0 
... 49,3 
... 36,3 
... 21,2 


Province 

5 Bombay 

6 C. P. 

7 Assam . 

8 Orissa < 


Population 
in Millions 

... 20,8 
... 16,8 
... 10,2 
... 8.7 


In the demographic pattern of Dominion India the figure 
21 millions for West Bengal represents a substantial human group- 
ing. This renders West Bengal somewhat larger in population 
than Bombay, and considerably larger than C. P. while outdistan- 
cing Assam and Orissa by enormous intervals. Demograpbically 
West Bengal is indeed more than twice as large as Assam and is 
also over 10 per cent larger than Assam and Orissa combined. Of 
the eight larger provinces of the present Indian set-up (since August 
1947) West Bengal is the fourth in the list according to numerical 
importance, being outdistanced by Bihar, Madras and the U. P, 

By the world-standard also the man-power of West Bengal is not 
negligible. There are very few countries in the two Hemispheres 
which command the 21 million level. We may exclude the almost 
subcontinental, federated areas like China (4C0 millions), Soviet 
Russia (170 millions) and the U. S. A. (144 millions) from the 
present consideration. In that case the only countries of the world 
that exceed the 21 million unit are the following six 



Country 

Population 

Country 

Population 


in millions 


in milliona 

1 

Japan (1947) 

.. 78,0 

4 Brazil (1946) 

... 46.7 

2 

Germany in four zonea (1946) 

.. 65,9 

5 Italy (1946) 

... 45»4 

3 

United Kingdom (1947) 

.. 49,7 

6 Fiance (1947) 

... 41,0 


The countries whose man-power is more or less on a par with that 
of West Bengal may then be singled out as follows : 



Country 

Population 


Country 

Population 



in millions 



in millions 

1 

Spain (1947) 

• a. 27,5 

5 

Egypt (1947) 

... 19,0 

2 

Mexico < 1947) 

... 23,2 

6 

Siam (1947) 

... 17,2 

3 

West Bengal (1941) 

... 21,2 

7 

Rumania (1946) 

... 16,4 

4 

Korea (1946) 

... 19,3 

8 

Argentine (1947) 

16,1 


1 The figures are derived from the Census of 1941 . Eor West Bengal districts 
see Statistical Abstract West Bengal 1947 (Calcutta 1948), p. 3. 

2 Mimthly BMetin oj Statistics, April 1948 (United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York)) pp. 4-7. 
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The approximate demographic peers of West Bengal are Spain 
and Rumania in Europe, Mexico and Argentine in Latin America, 
Korea and Siam in Asia, and Egypt in Africa. For economic and 
social studies it is these eight regions, demographically large as 
they arc, reasonably speaking, to be considered together' in the 
interest of comparative values regarding achievements, the rate of 
progress, and future prospects. 

• 

Second only to Mexico in Birth Rate 

We shall take the birth rates first. It so happeas that not all 
the countries of the above schedule arc statistically equipped enough 
to exhibit these figures of vital statistics. The following table 
places West Bengal's average of 1939-43 in the perspective of those 
of its demographic peers whose birth rates are available for the 
same period : ^ 

Country Birth Rate Country Birth Rate 

1 Mexico ... 44*7 4 West Bengal ... 28*9 

2 India ... 30*0 3 Rumania ... ... 25'8 

3 Japan ... . 29*0 6 Spain ... ... 21*0 

West Bengars birth rate is virtually identical with that of 
Japaoj which we have introduced in the above table as a demo- 
graphic peer from this standpoint. In the same manner India has 
been placed in this group as an example of the general level to which 
the international neighbours of West Bengal are used. Be it 
observed that these birth rates are the highest in the world. The 
birth rates of West Bengal^ Japan and India are much higher than 
those of Bumania and Spain which exhibit the maximum in Europe, 
but are lower than those of Latin American Mexico, which with 
44*7 per 1000 inhabitants tops the world-list. Be it noted, however, 
that West Bengal is way behind Mexico. 

Death Rate Highest 


Tbe demographic peers of West Beugnl may now be grouped 
together from the standpoint of mortality or death rate per 1000 
inpabitants. The table is as follows (in averages for 1939-43^ s 



Country 

Death Rate 

Country 

Death Rate 

I 

West Bengal 

... 23-7 

5 Ecuador 

... 200 

z 

Mexico 

... 22*7 

6 Rumania 

... WO 

3 

India 

... 21*8 

7 Spain ' 

... I6‘4 

4 

Clt% 

... 21*2 




i im, pp. 17-18; Monthly Bulletin, April 1948 (Lake 

pp. 
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These seven countries are practically the regions of highest 
death rates in the worlds And West Bengal happens to top the list. 

In this context it is worthwhile to observe that 1943 was the 
worst year - for the two Bengals or ratlier Undivided Bengal on 
account of the Panchaser Manvantar (Cataclysm of 1360, the Bengali 
equivalent of 1943 A^C.). 

The manvantar, cataclj’sm (tremendous famine as well as deaths 
due to famine) did away with 3-5,000,000 human beings. This 
famine, be it observed, was perhaps hardly economic, i,e„ due to 
absence or scarcity of food products. It may rather have been 
deliberately and planfully brought about as a war measure against 
the prospective Azad Eitbd Fauj (Indian National Army) of Netaji 
(Field Marshal) 3*>bfaas Bose who was in alliance with the Japanese 
Empire and Nationalist-Revolutionary Burma. It was probably 
considered expedient to destroy every possible source of food and 
transport in pursuance of the “scorched earth" policy. This was 
known in India as the “denial of facilities to the enemy." Subhas 
Bose and the Indian National Army, as eventual liberators of 
Bengal from the retreating British Army, were to be presented 
• with a grainless, boatless, and drugless Bengal. It belonged 
naturally to the war straiegy to leave a famished, hungry, sick, and 
dying people of sixty millions in the hands of Subhas Bose. The 
people of Bengal were expected automatically to revolt against the 
liberators or at any rate to keep their hands tied to the problem of 
feeding, clothing, medicating and transporting the men, women 
and children from day to day. 

The result of "the denial of facilities" to the advancing nation- 
alists was an unprecedented havoc on human lives in West as in East 
Bengal. The death rate of West Bengal for 1943 was consequently 
a very weighted one. 

All the same, the "scorched earth policy," manvantar, the famine 
and the deaths were not exclusively responsible for the mortality 23‘7 
per thousand inhabitants in West Bengal during the quinquennium 
1939-43. India's rate of 21 8 indicates a generally more or less uni« 
form height for the entire subcontinent. With the due that should 
be Accorded to the calamitous famine we may take 21 as the some- 
whtit oommon norm for Latin American Chile and India (comprising 
West Bengal). Thus considered, there is but one country in the 
world that can bc^t* West Bengal, and this . is Mexico in Latin 
America. The two European regions, Rumania with 19 and Spain 
withl6'4, are substantially below this rate, although quite high, for 
the general Eur-American. standard in morhility. 
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for inttanoe, .8<pi<% of rateo afe a* follows (f«r 1943)'! 


1 

Holland 

... *6 

9 U.K. 

12*2 

2 

Now Zealand 

... 9*2 

10 Czechoslovakia ... 

t3*3 

3 

Canada 

... 9*7 

11 Bfdgarta 

13*4 

4 

Auttxalia 

9*9 

12 Italy 

13*4 

5 

Denmavk 

... lo t 

13 Belgium 

13 9 

6 

Noit^y 

... 10*2 

14 Ireland ‘ 

14 2 

7 

U. S. A. 

... 10*6 

15 Austria 

153 

8 

Sweden 

... 11*5 

16 France 

t5*6 


The West Bengal or All-Indian average for the quinquennium 
1939-43 is not to be compared with these rates for the single year 
1943. But it shows us to what heights in the matter of control of 
deaths the European countries have risen.. In the matter of control 
of deaths West Bengal, nay, India as well as Pakistan., have an 
enormous problem. In ease Holland's S-'d. nay, France’s 15'G be set 
ae-tbe ideal. West Bengal with 23*7 (or- say, 21) will have before 
her a target of vital statistics which should appear to be virtually 
indcoessible. This furnishes one of the most fundamental socio- 
economic data for West Bengal so far as man-power is considered. 

The Death-Conquerors of the World) 

West Bengal is now a part of a Dominion. It is therefore time 
for us Bengalis and other Indians to attempt catching up with the 
Dominions like Australia and Canada in modern spirituality, civili- 
zation and efficiency. In population strength . West Bengal is, as 
we have seen, in a sense one of the largest eountries of the world. 
But in quality and' achievements this man-power is one of the lowest 
by the world-standard, — although it is not inferior to any through- 
out Bharatvarsha comprising India as weU as Pakistan. 

The greatest achievement of modern mankind is to be' found in 
the decline of the death rate. In ancient Hindu medical and social 
literature the expectation of life want declared to be one hundred 
years. That was certainly a pious wish. The conquest of death was 
the motto set before Hindu ehildren. Mrityunjayi (death-eOnqueror) 
v^as the ideal of men and women. . The ideal has been realized to a 
tiousiderable extent in ^virtually every country of Europe and in all 
the Domihionak, 

<: > Tha.< death rates of Nejir 'Zealand, Canada and Australia are 
ft: i^d 10 pejj^POO ijshabitants.' ®iere is 'hardly any country 
the death is above 10. . < Enmania with 19 
'W ' an - exe^i^oD. But iu' West, Bengal’ he 
the rate' is ^24,’" ' The Bom-t- 
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nions as well i^s Europe have grown into earthly paradisesi so to 
Examined by the objective and positive indices of inter- 
national vital statistics they have thereby become the pioneers of a 
new spirituality. It is for West Bengal as for the rest of India to 
attempt establishing these paradises of low mortality in our midst 
and spiritualizing the people with this new achievement. 


.The Zones of High Infant Mortality in the 
two Hemispheres 

Quite a flood of light is thrown on the situation from an exami- 
nation of the infant mortality rates. From the five-year averages 
(1939-43) of the 14 districts in West Bengal we get 160*9 (IGl) deaths 
per 1000 births during the first year of existence.^ Let us i>lace 
this rate in the table of more or less approximate or neighbouring 
rates as exhibited by diverse countries of the two Hemispheres.' 

For 1939-43 the table of infant mortality rates for certain demo- 
graphic peers of West Bengal is indicated below:* 


Country 

1 Chile 

2 West Bengal 

3 Colombia 

4 Equador 

5 Ceylon 

6 Bulgaria 


Infant Mortality 
... 206 
... 161 
... 153 
... 146 
... 145 
... 132 


Country 

7 Portugal 

8 Spain .. 

9 Hungary •• 

10 Peru i. 
|1: Mexico 

12 Venezuela 


Infant Mortality 
... 132 
... 124 
... 123 
... 123 

... 121i 

... 120 


Chile in Latin America tops the list with 20G deaths per 1000 
births di^'ing the first year of the living-born. 

West Bengal is second to Chile, although considerably behind. 
Colombia, Equador, Peru, Mexico and Venezuela are some of the 
countries of Latin America that belong to the group, which happens, 
to be the zone of highest infant mortality. The only European 
countries of this pattern are Portugal .with 132, Spain with 124 and 
Hungary with 123. The socio-sanitary conditions o& these 12 
regions constitute by all means a menace to human civilization. 


‘4 ataiAhti. West Bengal : 

I ilonihl)! BvXUiin, April 1941 Suceeiw), ' 26*27 s St iC SMkwti.j 

fhe anpyhOV of Pepniatien <044tttta. 1936): ckai^r. on Vital Stat^rtic. 
FtllkiflSk, lend 7oim «« ‘ * 
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Tbe standard of cirilimtion m&y be said to be set by aao&er 
gjroap of countriee which are exhibited below : 


Country 

Infant Mortality 

Country 

Infant Mortality 

1 New Zealand 

... 31 

9 Denmark 

... 58 

2 Holland 

... 34 

to Canada 

... 61 

3 Norway ••• 

37 

11 Prance 

... 64 

4 Auftralia ... 

... 38 

12 Ireland 

... 66 

5 Sweden 

... 39 

13 Austria ... 

... 73 

6 Switzerland 

... 43 

14 Belgium ••• 

•... 82 

7 U. S. 

... 48 

15 Italy 

... 97 

8 U. K. 

... 53 

16 Czechoslovakia 

... 98 


In these sixteen countries there is a great difference between 
l^ew Zealand’s 31 and Czechoslovakia's 98. But so far . as West 
Bengal is concerned even Czechoslovakia’s 98 is much too high a 
target for the region exhibiting as it does 161. 

“Aunties' Homes'* in Latin America 

In infant mortality as in general death rate West Bengal’s 
man>power, like that of All-India, is on a par with that of some 
Latin American countries. That is why, generally speaking, Latin 
American co.untries may be regarded as some of the Mashihans 
(maternal aunties' homes) of Indian peoples. 

New Zealand with 31, Australia with 38, Canada with 61, France 
with 64, Austria with 73, Czechoslovakia with 98 are all much too 
above West Bengal and India generally in this respect. It will 
be long before the man-power of the Indian Union or of entire 
Bharatvarsha can think of enjoying spiritual parity with the 
Dominions or the European regions and the U. S. A. 

Hospitals and Beds per Thousand/ Inhabitants 

High mortality is evidently a concomitant of high morbidity or 
proneness to disease. It is significant that public facilities in West 
Bengal for the treatment of disease are few and far between. In 
1942 there were altogether 628 hospitals and dispensaries* in the 
districts now known as West Bengal (comprising Calcutta). As the 
area is something over 28,000 square miles this means one hospital or 
, dispensary per 45 square miles. 

'' . Theis hospitals had provision for 5650 beds. For a population 
oi ^ this implies 0*27 beds pet 1000 inhabitants, 

w availahde ipr ,37'04' 
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The position of West Bengal in world'perspeetives in this regard 


may be seen in the following table 

which gives the number of beds 

in the hospitals per 1000 inhabitants^ (mostly for 1925). 


Country 


Beds 


Country 

Beds 

1 . Germany 

• a. 

7*9 

8. 

Denmark 

... 4'3 

2. Switzerland 

... 

7-3 

9. 

Hungary 

3-4 

3. U.S.As 


6-9 

10. 

Holland 

... 30 

4. Norway 

... 

5*7 

11. 

Poland 

... 78 

3e Sweden ' 

... 

5 7 

12. 

Soviet Russia 

1*3 

6. New Zealand 

fSi 

5-3 

13. 

Bulgaria 

... 1*1 

7 s Austria 

... 

4-8 

14. 

Japan 

... 1*1 


15. 

West Bengal 

.. 0-27 


From the above 

international survey we get the following table 

indicating tbe number of 

persons in each country for 

whom a bed 

is available. 






Country 

Persons 


Country 

Persons 

1 . Germany 


127 

8. 

Denmark 

233 

2. Switzerland 


137 

9. 

Hungary 

... 294 

3. U.S.A. 


145 

10. 

Holland 

... 333 

4. Norway 


175 

11. 

Poland 

... 355 

5* Sweden 


175 

12. 

Soviet Russia 

... 769 

6* New Zealand 


189 

13. 

Bulgaria 

909 

7. Austria 


208 > 

14. 

Japan 

... 909 


15. West Bengal ... 3704 


It is obvious that in regard to the treatment of diseases wj^ile not 
more than 127 persons in German; have eventually to compete for 
one bed, in West Bengal the number of competitors is 3704. The 
German people has 29 times as great facilities for medical care as the 
West Bengal. This is the highest medical facility available in the 
world. For West Bengal such a high target would be but a crying 
for the moon. Even the nearest, namely, Japan or Bulgaria offers 
4 times as much facility as West Bengal. These figures are very 
significant in a comparative study of the man>power of West Bengal 
visavit that of other countries. And it must not be overlooked that 
the 1942 figure for West Bengal has been placed in the background 
of 1925 for which the figures for other countries have been 
indicated. 


7 , Aaftitaire cts la 8$dtu dt» (Cenevs, 192^ p* 562. 
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Tvao Medical Men ^er lOjOOO 

In the Joseph Bhorc Report ( 1946 ) the medical men ( qualified ) are 
distributed ( 1942 ) in Bharatvarsha ( comprising India and Pakistan ) as 
follows : 


1. Bengal 

12,276 

7. Assam 

1,859 

2* Bombay 

9,401 

8* O.P. & Berar 

1,158 

8. Madras 

8,030 

9. Orissa 

664 

4* Punjab 

6,324 

10* Sind 

* 478 

8. U* P. 

4,048 

11* N* W. P. P. 

282 

6. Bihar 

3,253 

12* Delhi 

256 

The number of persons for 
available is then as follows : 

whom one qualified medical mao 

1* Bombay 

2,218 

7* Sind 

9,487 

2* Delhi 

3,586 

8* B* W* F* P. 

10,773 

3. Punjab 

4,494 

9* Bihar 

11,171 

4* Bengal 

4,913 

10. Orissa 

13,145 

5. Madras 

6,145 

11* U* P* 

13,586 

6. Assam 

7,509 

12* C* P* 

14.582 


In 1942 Bengal and Punjab were more or less at par- Bombay was 
twice as equipped as each of these areas because she had one medical 
man for 2218 inhabitants while Punjab had the same for 4,494 and Bengal 
for 4913 inhabitants* The services of medical men available in Bengal 
and Punjab were half those in Bombay* 

Prom these figures it is obvious that Bombay had, say, nearly 4 
medical men per 10,000 inhabitants and Bengal something like 2* India's 
position can now be envisaged in the international perspectives* During 
1921-25 medical men per 10,000 inhabitants were as follows in diverse 
couatries of the world : 


Germany 

29 

Prance 

18 

Austria 

19 

Holland 

11 

Japan 

19 

Sweden 

10 

Norway 

15 

Bulgaria 

8 

Denmark 

13 

Poland 

5 


Rnssia 

3 



!Die sfaitistics of different countries are not collected in a uniform 
W^ and are therefore not comparable* But a rough idea can be 
from the fact that m late as 1942 Bengal did not have i^e 
2 medinll own ( tmd Bombay not more 4 ) while twwty yaars 
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Sanitarif-Meiical Re-armament 

The economics of public health may now be examined. During 
1946-47 Undivided Bengal had a total budget of Rs. 426,754,000. Out 
of this amount the sum spent on health department was Rs. 12,989, 
000.* As the total population was 60 millions the expenditure was 
Rs. 7 p. h. and the health expenditure p. h. came up to Re 0-3-6. 

On any count the position is despicably miserable. Among the 
numerous **plan8** that have become popular in recent years in order 
to advance the economic and cultural interest of the people, we have 
the Bhore Plan of 19 J6. This is the scheme formulated by the 
Committee for Health Survey and Development under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Joseph Bhore. This plan envisages 25,800 beds for 24,000,000 
inhabitants. This implies one bed for every 936 persons. A situation 
like this would be considerably superior to the present condition and 
more or less equal to the Japanese or Bulgarian pattern in medical 
provision. This is quite a conceivable target. It may not be brushed 
aside as much too idealistic or unrealisable. And yet the attempt 
to rise from the condition of 3704 persons to that of only 936 
persons eventually competing for one bed should be treated as Herculean. 
The Bhore Committee has therefore considered it expedient to treat this 
target as a long term goal and be content with suggesting a short term 
goal of half this dimension. 

The Bhore Committee again envisaged an annual finance of Re. 1-4-0 
per head of population during the first five years, Rs, 2-7-0 during the 
second five years, or an average of Rs. 1-14-0 during the first ten yearsil 
A finance like this in the present background of Re 0-3-6 can but be an 
expression of ultra- romanticism in the economics of public health. 

* Ail the same, in order to assure the minimum requirements of efficiency 
per head of population the sanitary and medical rearmament of West 
Bengal, district by district, is an urgent desideratum. No item of econo- 
mic planning can be regarded as more basic than the reconstruction of 
public health and medical administration. 

The Achievements of Small Nations 

In order to realize the ideal of mriiyunjayi or death-conqueror the 
Dondaions as wdl as the U. S. A. and Europe have been beftowing braits 
and bullion in large proportions on the sanitary and public 
health service; i. e. the inrevention ( as contrasted with the cure ) 

' ' . *4 

8 Ahiti- West Seagal p. 199. , j 
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of diseases dutine the last two 2eneration8« These services are indepen* 
dent of and different from medical eare> hospitalization* dispensary 
activities and so forth. West Bengal’s or India’s positive equality 
with the Dominionsi U. K*> France* Q-ermany, U. S. A. and so 
forth cannot be a question of practical politics until and unless “pieven* 
tive” medicine acquires a prmninenee in our culture, patriotism 'mid 
public finance. 

With the object of mastering the spiritual science or art of 
the conquest of death West Bengal, like the rest of India* will have 
to practise diseipleship with the new death*eonquering institutes and 
movements of Australia, Canada and their peers in a goalfnl manner 
for quite a muiiber of years. No problem before the man-power of 
West Bengal as a limb of Dominion India is more serious than this 
one of manufacturing mrilyunjayis or death-conquerors in largo numbers. 
The patriots of West Bengal have need likewise to cultivate 
intimacy with the smalUr countries of the world.’ 

Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and so forth are 
the regions which although relatively small in population strength 
are really great powers in sanitation, culture and cfBciency. Bengalis 
and Indians generally should cease to get obsessed by ” great powers ” 
like the U. K., Germany, the U. S. A., France etc. and divert 
their attention to a considerable extent to the achievements of these 
small nations, which are almost invariably as high as, if not higher 
than, those of the former. And yet we must be realistic and sensible 
enough to understand that it will not be a question of practical 
polities for quite a long time to think of catching up with these 
small countries in matters of public health, expectatitm of life and 
other items of man-power. The< problem of productivity or output 
per acre or per head is being left out of consideration for the time being. 

LemdrSupply Per Family 

Next to health and physical vitality the most crudal consideration 
in connection with the man-power of West Bengal is its material 

9 Among odier things India has quite a lot to leam “Federal” — ^“State” 
:^ancial relations and the principles and methods of grants from jthc Centre to 
.die states from the experiences of countries like Aystralia. See Reform on the 
AffUeattotu made by the States of South AustrdRi, Western Austndia and 
'^Tasmania for financial assistance in i^y’48. (Melbourne). Be it observed that 
the experiences of the Industrial Finance Departmqctt of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Aust;ralia have been utilized by Saroj Ba$u in Financing of thst-War 
/ndNSfry, (Calcutta 191^ 
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dubsistence. The laDd*«upply per head of population or per family is tie 
dominant question in this regard. 

The 13 districts of West Bengal possess 12*6 million acres of land 
divided as follows ; 

1. Cultivated area 9'8 million acres 

2. Cultivable waste 2‘8 „ 

12 6 ^9 yf 

The fotlowing table exhibits the cultivated area of the West Bengal 
districts ( in million acres ) • 


Midnapur 

2’0 

7, West Dinajpur 

0-7 

2. Twenty four Parganas 1*4 

8. Nabadwip 

06 

Murshidabad 

0‘9 

9 . Malda 

0‘5 

4. Burdwan 

0'8 

10. Jalpaiguri 

O’S 

5* Bankura 

0'8 

11. Hooghly 

0'5 

6. Birbhum 

0'8 

12. Howrah 

0.2 


13. .Tessore 

01 


The distribution of cultivable wastes in the same thirteen 

districts 

is as follows ( in million acres ) : 



1. Midnapur 

0*7 

7. Burdwan 

0-2 

2- Bankura 

0’4 

8. Murshidabad 

0’2 

3. Twentyfour Parganas 0*3 

9. Malda 

O'l 

4- Jalpaiguri 

0-3 

10 • West Dinajpur 

01 

5. Nabadwip 

0'2 

11. Hooghly 

0'09 

6- Birbhum 

0-2 

12. Howrah 

0*03 


13, Jessore 

0*03 


From the above two 

tables it is 

possible to get the percentage of 

cultivable but uncultivated waste to the total area. These percentages for 

the thirteen districts are given below • 



1 . Jalpaiguri 

37 

7. Birbhum 

20 

2> Baukura 

33 

8. Murshidabad 

18 

3. Midnapur 

25 

9. Twentyfour Parganasl? 

4. Nabadwip 

25 

10- Hooghly 

17 

5. Jessore 

23 

11. Malda 

16 

6. Burdwan 

20 

12. Howrah 

13 


13. W'est Dinajpur 12 


lo Questionnaire of the Agrarian Refcnms Committee and Replies tbiereto 
(Government of West Bengal, Land and Revenue Department, 1948), p. 13. 

12 
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For entire West Bengal 22*2 per cent is then the uncultivated but 
cultivable ' aste* This proportion should indicate the target such as 
ecoriotnic planning may reasonably set before itself. 


Less than 2 Acres per Family in Two Thirds of West Bengal 

We shall now deal with some of the indices of poverty sucli as lie 
on the surface. 

The cultivated area per family of agriculturists in 12 districts of 
West Bengal is indicated below ( in acres 


1- Jalpaiguri 

874 

7 . Twentyfoiir Parganas 5*43 

2. West Dinajpur 

7'48 

8. Murshidabad 6*41 

3. Malda 

6'89 

9. Midnapur 4'82 

4. Bankura 

6-48 

10* Nadia 4-46 

5. Burdwan 

614 

11* Hooghly 4*45 

6. Birbhum 

6‘02 

12. Howrah 3*10 


The family average is the highest in Jalpaiguri ( 8*74 acres ) and 
the lowest in Howrah (3*10 acres). But the number of families possessing 
less than 2 acres is very large. The percentage of families belonging to this 
category is indicated below district by district / 


1 . Twentyfour Parganas 

56-5 

7. Hooghly 

327 

2. Malda 

54'2 

8. Burdwan 

28*6 

3. Bankura 

537 

9. West Dinajpur 

24*2 

4. Howrah 

63’2 

10. Nadia 

16*8 

5. Murshidabad 

38’3 

11. Birbhum 

151 

6. Midnapur 

38-2 

12. Jalpaiguri 

5*3 

In Howrah, Bankura, Malda and Twentyfour Parganas 

more than 


50 per cent of the agricultural famili^ possess eacli less than 2 acres* Of 
the remaining districts» Burdwan, Hooghly, Midnapur and Murshidabad 
are regions where more than 25 per cent of the agricultural families are 
in the same condition. Even without intensive analysis these eight 
districts may be regarded as zones of poverty ( in acreage per agricultral 
family). 

Families ( agricultural ) possessing each 6-10 acres of land may be 
regarded as somewhat substantial. Their percentages are as follows 
district by district : 

II Ihid., p. 14. Some of the firsthand studies arc to be seen in K. M. 
Mukherjee’s papers published in the Calcutta Review and the Modern Review 
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1. 

Jalpaiguri 

82‘2 

7. 

Murshidabad 

16'9 

2. 

West Dina j pur 

28’3 

8. 

Malda 

15’9 

3. 

Nadia 

20’3 

9. 

Burdwan 

128 

4 . 

Hooghly 

18'8 

10. 

Twentyfour- 

Parganas 

10-9 

6 . 

Midnapur 

176 

11. 

Bankura 

lO’S 

6, 

Howrah 

17-5 

12. 

Birbhum 

8-2 


Prosperity as embodied in an agricultural fannly*s command over 
5-lU acres is very little distributed in the districts of West Bengal. 
Jilpaiguri appears to be the most prosperous district from this stand- 
point. And even this does not exhibit a higher percentage than 32*?. 
Less than one-third of all the agricultural families in Jalpaiguri 
possess each 5-10 acres of land- 

Landless Labourers^ ® More than oO per cent in Six Districts 

Agricultural labourers constitute a substantial portion of the 
poi)ulatiou in West Bengal. The percentage of those families which 
live mainly or entirely as agricultural labourers is indicated below -* 


1. 

Murshidabad 

40 <>8 

7 . 

Midnapur 

24-9 

2. 

Burdwan 

40*0 

8. 

Bankura 

24>6 

3. 

Malda 

39 -8 

9. 

Hooghly 

24»3 

4. 

Birbhum 

37»6 

10. 

West Dinajpur 

23»5 

5. 

Nadia 

36*1 

11. 

Twentyfour- 






Parganas 

17-3 

6. 

Howrah 

31»2 

12. 

Jalpaiguri 

4*1 


Agricultural labourers arc virtually all landless. More than 30 
per cent of the agricultural families are such landless labourers in six 
districts, e. g. Howrah, Nadia, • Birbhum, Malda, Burdwan and 
Murshidabad. 


Wanted Internal Colonization 

Studies in acreage as available to agricultural families in the 
districts of West Bengal demonstrate three fundamental facts bearing 

12 Ihid., p. 15. Sec the papers on agricultural labour In India by V. Jaganna- 
(lham (Waltair), S. C. Dash (Puri), P. C. Malhotra (New Delhi), D. V. 
Rajalakshman (Madras), K. Dutt and A. Dass (Calcutta), K. M. Mukherjee 
(Calcutta), M. V. Kibe (Indore), B. Govindarow (Gunnir), S. Misra (Lucknow) 
and S. N. Mukherjee (Delhi) in the Indian Journal of Economics (Allahabad) for 
July 1947. 
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on poverty. First the acreage available per agricultural family is 
Bmall. Secondly, landless families are many. In the third place, a 
very large percentage ( 22®2 ) remains yet to be brought under culti- 
vation* These fads or indices of poverty are independent of the 
question of fertility or yield per acre. One of the most uigent 
problems in economic development is then to be found in that of 
redistribution of lands. It is to be effected in such a manner that 
landless families be endowed with ‘^economic*' holdings and that 
small holders may be enabled to expand tlieir holdings to an adequate 
extent. 

It is only by the Government that such redistributions and re- 
allocations or resettlements can be consummated. The operations are 
to be conducted district by district and with consummate tact as well 
as reasonable equity and humanitarian consideration^. 

Large-scale schemes of innere Kolmiisierung (internal colonization) 
will have to be embarked upon in order to establisli the man power 
of West Bengal on a somewhat secure tooting. Improvement of culti- 
vation by scientific and technological methods (mechanization and 
motorization)’* as well as the material advancement of the country, 
through industrial and other ways and means are of course to be envisaged 
as ])re'Conditions or concomitants of the general oconomico-cultural ecology. 


Rice Yield Per Acre 

We shall now analyze? somewhat iutensively the poverty of West 
Bengal with reference to man-x>ower vu-u-vis soil. 

The total seeded area in W’^est Bcjigal as well as the area under 
foodgrains are indicated below for 1939 and 1943-44 (in ^000 acres) : 

. 1939-40 1943-44 

Total Seeded Area ... ... 8,900 10,300 

Food-grains Area ... ... 7,872 9,177 

During 1939-40 nearly 89 per cent of the total seeded area was 
under foodgrains In 1943-44 the percentage was slightly higher, 
namely 90. It is obvious that virtually most of the cropped terri- 
tOTj is given over to the cultivation of foodgrains. These are rice, 


13 Piene Fromont : 
(Monthly Bulletin of 


TThc Consequences of Motorization in Farming” 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Rome, February 
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wheat, barley, jowar, hajra, maize, grams and pulses .etc. The 
lion’s share belonged to rice.^^ 

The acreage and output under three kinds of rice (aus^ a man and 
boro) were as follows from 194^ to 1917 ; 


Year 

Acreage 
in *000 

Output 

Maunds in ’000 

1942-43 

... 7,254 

50,910 

1943-44 

... 8.159 

101.116 

1944-45 

... 8.202 

83,476 

1945-46 

... 8,006 

73,603 

1946-47 

... 9,154 

108,583 

Average 

... 8,155 

83.537 


On the average, 8,155,000 acres were under rice, during tbc 


five years. The average output per year for the same period was 
83,537,000 maunds, say, 84 million luds. One ind. ( = 40 seers) i.s- 
roughly equal to 40 kilos or, say, 80 lbs. The average yield per 
acre p.a. then was approximately 10 nuhs (100 kilos or 800 lbs). 
This means 9 quintals per hectare, to use an international category. 
For a population of 22,000,000. be it noted iiiridentally, the average 
per head p.a. came up to something like 4 mds. (320 lbs). The 
daily average per individual was 14 ounces, which is more or less 
identical with the ration sanctioned at Calcutta (1948). 

The poverty of the soil in West Bengal may be envisaged by a 
comparison with the output of rice in different countries of the 
world. For 1928 the Annuaire Statistiqve (pj). 53-64) of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, offers the following productivities of rice in 
quintals (220 lbs.) per hectare (2i- acres) ri® 


Group I 



Countries 

Output 

Countries 

Output 

1 

Spain 

... 63 6 

4 British Guiana 

... 29*3 

2 

Italy 

... 490 

5 Formosa 

... 21*4 

3 

Egypt 

... 32*7 

6 U. S. A. 

... 20*5 



Group IT 




Countries 

Output 

Countries 

Output 

7 

Korea 

... 19-7 

12 Mexico^ 

... 15*5 

8 

Bulgaria 

... 19-0 , 

13 Indonesia 

... 15*0 

9 

Portugal 

... 17-8 

14 India 

... 13*9 

10 

Brazil 

... 17-5 

15 West Africa 

... 11*4 

11 

Siam 

... 172. 




14 Statistical Abstract West Bengal (Calcutta 1948), pp. 37-39- Fot the 
rice economy of the world sec the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics 
(Rome, 1939, August, p. 799). 

15 B. K. Sarkar: The Equations of World Economy (Calcutta 1943), p. 244. 
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Group III 



Countries 



Output 

(6 

Guatemala 

••• 

... 

... 9*8 

17 

West Bengal (1942-47) 


• •• 

... 9-0 

IS 

Ceylon 

... 

... 

... 7*8 


We have placed the fii5*:iire for West Bengal (1942-47), juuneliy, 9 
quintals (220 lbs) per hectare (21 acres) in the above international 
survey (1928). It is obvious that it is much lower than the general 
Indian average of 13-9 qiuntals. Tji the background of the niaxi- 
nium prod 11(4 ivities of rice (e.g. 03*0 quintals in Si)aiu and 49 
quintals in Italy) India\s figure 13*9 quintals makes a very iioor 
show. West Bengal’s 9 is unspeakably lou'. 

Irrigafioa F'n'uJities 

In cmineetion with the poverty of output Pci- acuc in West Bengal 
the question of actual irrigation facilities available assumes a s])ecial 
importance. 

From 1939 to 1944 the area irrigated fi*om (1.) (jovernnient canals, 


(2) private canals, 
as follows:^* 

Year 

(3) tanks, 

(4) wells and 

( 0 ) other sources was 

Acres (in 1000) 

1939-40 

• • « 

... ... 

... b886 

1940-41 


... ... 

... 1.630 

1*941-42 

• ■ « 

... ... 

... 1,730 

1942-43 

• « • 

... ... 

... 1,706 

1943-44 


... ... 

... 1,648 

Average 

... 

... 

... 1,720 

The average area ]).a. under irviga.tion Ava> 1,720,000 acres. 

The total seedet 
Year 

ai(\i during this i)eriod 

was as follows ; 

I'otal Seeded Area 
(in 000 acres) 

1939-40 

• • 1 

... ... 

... 8,898 

1940-41 

... 

• 

... 8,436 

1941-42 

... 

... ... 

... 9.495 

1942-43 

... 

••• ••• 

... 9,512 

1943-44 

... 

... 

... 10.301 

Average 

... 

... 

... 9,330 

The animal average of soil 

under cultivation for all purposes was 


thus 9,330,000 acres. The area under iAigation was then nearly 18 
per cent. The percentage of irrigated area was thus very small. One 
of the reasons for the poverty of yield per acre is to be found in 
this inadequacy of irrigation facilities. 


16 Statistical Abstract West Bengal 1947, p. 44. 

17 Ibid,, p. 37. 
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West Bengal is (notorious as a dry and arid region. On^ of the 
problems before the statesmen of this territory as of Dominion India 
is to transform this relatiTe ^ ^desert’ ^ into an agri culturally pro- 
ductive land. The Damodar Valley Corporation is addressing itself 
to this target. It is a loug*-period project, however. 

In the meantime the publicists of Dominion India are called 
upon to investigate if West Bengal cannot be provided with more 
alluvial soils and larger river-basins in the east. The eastern fron- 
tiers of West Bengal have need to be luished forward to the Itiver 
Padma in Mnrshidabad and J^abadwip districts as well as to the. River 
(jarai in Jessore and the River Madhumati in Khulna. The 
problem of West Bengal’s territorial expansion to the east so as to 
touch the western borders of Pabna, Faridpur and Barisal Districts 
has been acquiring an acuten(^ during 1948. Large masses of 
Hindus have been emigrating regularly and almost every day from 
the East Bengal Districts of l^akistan. The Government of Pakistan 
Dominion will have to be prevailed uj)on by the Government of 
Dominion. India to cede the areas referred to (namely, parts of 
Mursliidabad and Jeasore as well as Khulna) to West Bemgal in 
order, among other reasons, to accommodate the evacuees from East 
Bengal. 

It is superfluous to observe that the financial needs of West 
Beng*al deserve a special consideration from the Central authorities. 
The problems of South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania 
in the Australian Federation are being experienced by West Bengal. 
The Central Government will have to study the methods and 
principles of the Australian Commonwealth^® vis-d-vis needy states 
in order to Indianise them for the j)urposes of West Bengal and 
other areiis of Dominion India. 

Candhii Non-Gandhi, and Anti-Candhi in the Pattern 
of Indian Ideologies* 

On 80th January 1948 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (bom 1869) 
was assassinated at New Delhi by Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Oandhi. The 
triumph of Non-Gandhi and/or Anti^Gandhi over Gandhi was ruthlessly 
oomplete and with vengeance. The venom of brutality could no further go. 

i8 Report on ApUcations, etc. pp. 52-55. 73'74* 

* Written on 12 February 1948 last and published in the Gandhi Number of 
the Calcutta Review, See “The Eternal in Gandhi’* in B. K. Sarkar: Creative 
India (Lahore 1947). 
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This fact of interhuman relations should give the last rude shock to all 
those thinkersf publicists and statesmen who are used to visualize India in 
terms of a single man, a single institution, a single ideology or a single 
movement. Like every other region in the world India has always been 
the theatre of diverse forces, manifold personalities and pluralistic creati- 
vities. 

Gandhi himself and his ideologies were permanently orientated to the 
non-Gandhi and the antb Gandhi elements of the Indian pattern. And 
invariably it was the Non-Gandhi and the Anti-Gandhi that triumphed 
over Gandhi from 1906 to 1948. The tragic event of 30th January was 
but the last item in this series of Gandhi's perpetual surront^ers to Non- 
Gandhi and Anti'Oaudhi. 

The Basif Indian Bed-- Rock of Gandht^s Categories 

It is in a sense extremely difficult to categorize Gandhi into a particular 
slogan. Gandhi touched the Indian masses and classes on the most varied 
and heterogeneous fronts. And these contacts were intimate and solid. 
The liaisons of Gandhi's political, social, moral and economic categories 
with those of the rest of the Indian i)eople were very often the liaisons of 
identity, sympathy and co-operation. In most instances these were the 
relations of a complementary or supplementary character. 

Once in a while some of the Gandhian slogans seemed to be in conflct 
and at variance with those of certain Indian individuals, groups or parties- 
But even then, — coming down to the brass tags, — it was possible to detect 
a fundamental Indian bed-rock. It is this basic, common and universal 
Indian incentive or urge that rendered formal Gandhi virtually akin to 
formal Non-Gandhi and formal Anti-Gandhi in a large number of spheres . 

The eighteen sutras (aphorisms or maxims) of Gandhi’s nonviolent 
revolution are enumerated in the following titles : (1) communal unity, (2) 
abolition of untouchability, (3) anti-alcoholism, (4) khadi (hand spun), (5) 
other rural and cottage industries, (6) village sanitation, (7) basic education 
(8) adult education, (9) women’s rights and welfare, (10) health education 
(11) mother-tongue, (12) national language for All-India, (13) removal of 
economic inequalities, (14) peasants, (15) industrial workers, (16) abori- 
ginals, (17) care for lepers, (18) students and youngmen- 

These eighteen items may be analyzed as slogans, i. e., words, words, 
words* We may consider them also as programmes of action. As slogans 
very many of these have been current coin in India since the days of 
Bammohun. From generation to generation they have been acquiring 
momentum. Both professional Non-Gandhi and professional Anti-Gandhi 
have accepted many of these eategories as parts of a general socio-economic 
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idebloisy. These have not however been appraised by them in an advai- 
tavadu monistic or exclusive fashion* In regard to many of these items 
the situation of Gandhi vs, Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi could not 
possibly arise. It has to be admitted^ however, that a few of these catego- 
ries have been emphasized in season and out of season in Gandhi's lectures 
and essays in an almost monistic manner. 

So far as the programme of action is concerned, virtually every patriot 
of India during the last century and a half has tried to do his bit in quite 
a number of the^c sectors* The programme belongs indeed to the basic 
all-Indian socio-economic planning for today as well as for tomorrow. 
The amount of success achieved by Gandhi in the practical realization of 
solid results is, as everybody is aware, statistically not very mcntionable. 

The Asian Monroe Doctrine in Gandni^s South 
African War {1906-14) 

Gandhi was introduced to Young Bengal during the glorious Bengali 
revolution (1906-14) by Poet Satyeii Datta as follows : 

. Neta tader tarur mata 

stabdha drirha dukkhajit, 

Nijer mathay bajra dharen 
vijay tanhar sunishchit. 

Firm is their leader like the tree upright. 

His soul flourishes by conquering griefs, 

On his own shoulders he bears the thunder, 

Thus is their success guaranteed of course. 

This is how Gandhi was described as the General of the Indian War 
against the whites in South Africa (1912). What was Gandhi's elan de la 
vie in that passive resistance movemei^ of the Hindus and Muslims of 
‘‘Greater India’* against the chauvinism and albinocracy of the South- 
African Colony of the British Empire? In Datta’s words : 

‘'Ah, there, the guileless children of Ind, 

Lured by th^e immigration agents' snares. 

Deprived of home and of self-respect robbed. 

Beyond the seas abide in foreign lands." 

Indian ‘‘emigrants" had been submitting to the humiliations perpetrated 
on them by the “superior races" for over a quarter of a century* They 
had been waiting for a commander to start the war cf races against the 
domineering and the dominant* Gandhi came forward as th^ champion 
of the browns against the whites, of Asians against Westerns. It was 
a phase of the struggle for Asia's Monroe Doctrine. GandhPs urge was 
13 
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nothing short of the establishment of political^ legal and social equality 
between the diverse races living in a British territoiy. And it was in 
response to the open demands of Indian settlers in South Africa and the 
tacit support of Chinese and Japanese settlers in all white lands that the 
war operations were commenced by Gandhi. 

There was no ‘'universal brotherhood*' in the campaign. No question 
of loving your enemies arose in that resistance movement. Gandhi was 
just one of the thousands of Indians at home and abroad who during 
the revolutionary period (1905-14), were working each and all for the 
emancipation of India from foreign rule. In the cult of "passiveness** as 
found in the resistance India as well as the world saw but the only 
weapon available to unarmed and disarmed human beings. 

Gandhi had been quite conscious of the world-value of his South 
African war and his victories. In December, 1931 at the plenary session 
of the Round Table Conference in London he was enthusiastic enough to 
recall his triumphs of some twenty-five years ago. He wanted the British 
Premier and other politicians to remember that things which General 
Smuts had "vowed he would never yield in the year 1908, reinforced 
as he was by General Botha, he had to do in the year 1914 after having 
tried these civil resisters through and through.*’ 

Gandhi* was at one with Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi, i. with 
every Indian, nay, every Asian during the South- African campaigns. It is 
only by surrendering to the cry for justice, freedom and self-respect among 
Non^'Gandhis and/or Anti-Gandhis that Gandhi could function in that 
historic movement of his life. Gandhi was acclaimed as the hero of India, 
Asia and of all opprea^sed, races or nationalities- The reason was very 
simple. The ruling races saw for the first time with their own eyes that 
their prestige, power and pretentions had been challenged somehow or other 
by a little representative of nnar/ned and disarmed slaves- The world 
understood quite well that the unarmed character of the revolt was but the 
virtue of a necessity. But a revolt it was and a war of Asia against 
foreign masters. The Gandhi an way was taken to be the common and 
universal way to Indian as of other armless and emasculated peoples. 

Neither any formal or professional Non-Gandhi nor any formal or 
professional Anti-Gandhi could differ from the Gandhi of action as 
operating in the South African theatre from 1906 to 1914 (epoch of eight 
imprisonments for Gandhi ). 

British Government^ Rule Of Sata^ii ( 1920 ) 

No slogan of Gandhi is better known in India and abroad than the 
one which condemns the British Government of India as but identical 
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with the rule of Satan. This identification of Satan with the British 
regime was declared by Gandhi in 1920 . 

It was in connection with the civil resistance movement launched 
against the British Government as a reaction to the British massacre of 
Indian men, women and children at Amritsar (Punjab) that he 
enunciated this equation. Evidently this was an all-Indian equation 
visavis the British regime. There was hardly any non-Gandhi or any 
Anti-Gandlu to modify this Gandhian equation. The masses and classes 
of India had been used to this orientation as regards the government of 
India by the British people. Gandhi just accepted this traditional slogan. 

It was neither universal brotherhood nor religion of love that inspired 
Gandhi to formulate this cult of hatred. Gandhi was at one with every 
non-Gandhi or anti*Gandhi, if there were any. 

If any thing, what one has to observe here is the clarity of expression. 
Gandhi gave a “local habitation and a name,” so to say, to a universal 
sentiment- He was bold enough to make the declaration in categorical 
terms. And this was an achievement that could be witnessed by all 
mankind in Asia and Africa as well as Europe and America- Indeed, the 
recognition came almost instantaneously from the U. S. A. Gandhi was 
pronounced to be “the greatest man of the world” by Rev- John Haynes 
Holmes of tlie Community Church (New-York), Be it noted that for 
the entitle worM it was the age i)ar excellence ef Lenin, the architect of 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 

Enemy And High Priest Of Foreign Propaganda 
( \92l-39 ) 

The political creed of Gandhi, as formally and officially known 
throughout the world, was averse and positively hostile to propaganda 
conducted by Indians in foreign countries. He wanted Indian 
patriots to concentrate their energies on activities at home. 
It is to the rural services that he specially directed the 
attention .of social servants and nationalists. He was convinced 
that the number of men and women required for village reconstruction 
and establishment of khadi (hand-spinning) among the teemiog n illions 
was legion. It was, therefore, extremely necessary for him to have at 
his command and at close quarters every available man and woman 
poEtsessing literary, scientific, technical and medico-sanitary qualifications. 
He oonld not afford to have his man- power or human resources frittered 
away in political or cultural propaganda in the two Hemispheres. The 
cultivation of foreign contacts or friendly diplomatic relations even in 
the most influential centres like London, New York, Paris, Berlin, 
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Mobcowi Tokyo, Rome and Ankara was considered by him to be a luxury 
which could wait for more convenient times. Gandhism came thus to 
be a synonym for stay-at-homism and hostility to world* contacts of 
international diplomatic intercourse. As the enemy of foreign propaganda 
Gandhi was highly respected in certain circles. 

Gandhi’s hostility to foreign propaganda was apparent already in 1920. 
In the atmospere of the Indian National Congress it became a by -word. 
The intensive agitation for ^^Swaraj within seven months’’ was the 
constant reply to the Non-Gandhi advocates of the cultivation of foreign 
contacts. 

It was interseting that in this instance as in others Non-Gandhi and 
Anti-Gandhi actually prevailed upon Gandhi from beginning to end. 
The American certificate about Gandhi as being the ^'greatest man of the 
world” was issued in 1921 at a time when the world was rcdlly being 
governed by the ideologies of the Russian revolution and Lenin was the 
epochmaker of liunmn history. In this American a])pr&isal of Gandhi 
was to bo seen, as the British Foreign Office knew, the hand of hundreds 
of Indian students, publicists, preachers, political refugees, and business- 
men working in the U. S. A. since Vivekananda’s Chicago Lecture in 
1893, specially from 1905 down to World-War I (1914-18). The impact 
of vishwa-shakti (world-forces) on the valuation of Gandhi's work in 
India was a solid fact which could not be ignored by Gandhi himself. 

And so inspite of aversion to foreign diplomatic contacts 
Gandhi know how to receive foreign visitors in the manner of sweet 
reasonableness. His immediate entourage was never without the influence 
of foreign bhaktas^ adorers, associates, colleagues and comrades* Indian 
visitors and adorers knew this when they wanted <o get the darshan 
( sight ) of Gandhi. Besides, be fully realized the importance of having 
foreign newspapermen, authors, politicians, men and women, as inter- 
viewers or guests, observers and students. The utilization of vishwa^ 
shakti ( world-forces ) became thus an integral part of his daily life. 
By 1927 Gandhi’s official surrender to Non-Gandhi was registered in the 
formal affiliation of the Indian National Congress at the Madras session 
to the League against Imperialism, — the Communist Association of 
Frankfurt (Germany). This surrender was perhaps a surrender to his 
devoted chela (disciple), Jawafaarlal Nehru, who had negotiated this 
alliance between Indian nationalism and international communism. It 
is questionable if Gandhi knew or fully understood the tenets of the 
League against Imperialism or, for that matter, the creed of communism. 
Gandhi*B political, economic and social ideologies, be it observed, have 
ever fought shy of the fundamentals of class-struggle as indispensable in 
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socialistic isn)g> Be this as it may> Gandhi, formally the stoutest despiser 
of foreign propaganda, came to be the official high priest of the utiliza- 
tion of vishwa-shakh (world-forcts), curiously enough, under the 
auspices of communism; as a means to the achievement of India's freedom- 
In the cultivation of foreign contacts Gandhi became monistically 
wedded to Pro Sovietism. Anything associated witli Germany, Italy and 
Japan even in name was treated as poison by Gandhi and the High 
Command gf the Indian National Congress (1933-39). He succeeded in 
having the party or followers of the Indian National Congress recognized 
as hostile by German, Italian and Japanese authorities during World- 
War II (1939-46). In the long run the Indian National Congress 
leaders, but not the majority of the Indian population,— found them- 
selves in the position of ‘‘formally" de claring Subhas Bose, the ally of 
Japan, Germany and Italy, as t* e enemy of India- 

It is not necessary to examine the correctness or logicality 
of this foreign policy of Gandhi and the Indian National Congress in the 
present context We understand at any rate that Gandhi's formal and 
most loudly proclaimed hostility to foreign propaganda hardly ever 
functioned on the practical level from ] 920 to 1942, the year of the Quit 
India complex and consequent imprisonment of himself and Indian 
National Congress stalwarts. 

The establishment of the Dominion of India in August, 1947 placed 
the Indian National Congress as a matter of course in the midst of 
vishwa-shakti (world- forces). It is Gandhi’s lieutenants as well as 
admirers, colleugues and comrades who arc nowadays holding forth as 
India’s ambassadors, ministers, envoys, consuls, experts, observers and 
what tiot~here and there and everywhere in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America/ Gandhism today is with vengeance the cultivation and 
utilization of vishwa-shakti (world-forces). 


^^Quit India^-^ Virhtal Alliance with Japan and 
Subhas Bose {August 1942) 

Another slogan of Gandhi’s that has become international currency 
is ‘‘Quit India". This was his pronouncement during World*War II in 
1942. That was the moment when the British military power as Well as 
the British Empire were at the nadir of depression. The American Army, 
Navyand Air-force had hardly yet been able to make their presence felt 
on the Indian theatre of operations (June- August, 1942). The British 
Empire was considered to be almost a thing of the past in India both by 
Gandhi as well as by Non-Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi. 
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The slogan and action of Oandbi on this occasion are worth the atten- 
tion of all students of world-progress. 

On June, 7, 1942, Gandhi wrote in his Harijan as follows : 

*‘But my attitude has now undergone a change. I feel that I cannot 
afford to wait. The people have not my ahimsa (non-violence), but 
mine should help them. I am sure there is ordered anarchy aronnd and 
about us. I am sure that the anarchy that may result because of the 
British withdrawal or their refusal to listen to us and our decision to 
defy their authority will in no way be worse than the present 
anarchy’*. 

Gandhi was confident as a Hegelian absolutist or moral autocrat that 
the virtues of his own ahimsa would make up for all the sins committed 
by the himsa (violent) activities of his countrymen. This kind of 
Gandhian * compensation” belongs to a type of vicarianisra rare in the 
annals of spiritual transformation. It is almost like Jesus’s virtues atoning 
for the vices of all mankind. 

In any case it is obvious that Non' Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi triumphed 
over Gandhi during World-War 11. Ahimsa was liquidatediby Gandhi 
himself. He bade adieu to it, if not for his own conduct, at any rate, for 
all his countrymen. In his “Quit India” there was neither universal 
brotherhood nor peaceful revolution. It was the cult of association with 
himsa or anything and everything calculated to force the British to with- 
draw from India. 

^‘The programme of mass movement,” wrote Gandhi later in Harijan 
(July 26, 1942), “covers every activity included in a mass movement. 
I would not hesitate to go to the extreme limit, if I find that no impression 
is produced over the British Government. With the arrests of leaders it 
should gain strength if it has any vitality.” 

It is in keeping with the spirit of these pronouncements of Gandhi that 
on Agust 4, 1942, the Working Gommittee of the Indian National 
Congress passed the following resolution : “The Committee resolves 
therefore to sanction for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to 
freedom and independence the starting of a mass-struggle on the widest 
possible scale so that the country might utilize all the strength it has 
gathered during the last twenty-two years.” 

While watching this Gandhian preparation for the “mass-struggle 
on the widest possible scale” it is worth while to visualize the 
Japanese armies in alliance with Nationalist Buima and ready to thunder 
at the Burma-India borders. The only function of the British armies 
everywhere, especially in Asia, at that time was to withdraw. Defiance 
of England by Gandhi implied automatically a tacit agreement cf alliance 
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with her mortal enemy, Japan. The '^August rebellion'* organised by 
the Gandhi men and the Indian masses was an open invitation to Natioimlist 
Burma and Japan for co-operation with the Indian National Congress in 
order to expel the British Empire from the Indian territories. The *'Quit 
India’* ideology was engendered by the consciousness and confidence 
about the good chances of Iiidia*s victories over England at the moment 
of her virtual annihilation. The greatest and most hated Non-Gandhi 
and/or Aifti-Gandhi of the hour was Subhas Bose, the political exile/ 
And yet Gandhi’s slogan as well as action were complementary, supple- 
mentary or spiritually and materially allied to those of his most uncompro- 
mising anti-thesis. In the ‘^Quit India** programme Gandhi was the ally of 
Subhas and his followers- He submitted to Non-Gandhi and Anti-Gandhi. 

Non-Violence And Violence 

The first political fact about the Indian pattern from 1857 to 1947 
is that the people are thoroughly disarmed and unarmed. Any armed 
rising of the masses against the British power was automatically unthink- 
able- The only movement of a large scale and national dimension was there- 
fore bound to be non-violent. This was understood by myriads of Indians, 
and by none more than by Gandhi. This is the mtiology of his harping 
on ahimsa (non-violence). But Gandhi*s ahtmsa could, as wo have seen, 
bo utilized as a means for compensating the sins committed by his 
colleagues of violence- It was possible for him to hold his non-violence 
in abeyance when the need arose, as for example, during the summer of 
1942, in connection with the ^‘Quit India*’ complex. 

Gandhi hardly ever functioned in isolation from the prevailing world- 
forces. His liaisons with Non-Gandhi and or Anti-Gandhi were constant. 
If anybody can be described as Non-Gandhi and/or Anti-Gandhi it is the 
terrorist- And so about Indian terr/)rists Gandhi had quite a lot to say 
to the British Premier and others at the Bound Table Conference of 
London in 1931. 

He said, of course that he held brief for terrorists.” But he was 
careful enough to point out that *%e historian has not condemned them.’* 
And the existence of terrorists as a political party in India was utilized 
by him in a thoroughly diplomatic manner. "If you will work the 
Congress (i. e. the non-terrorist organization) for all it is worth then you 
will say good bye to terrorism, then you will not need terrorism-*’ In his 

1 Sec “Gandhi vs Bose” in B. K. Sarkar’s Villages and Towns as Social 
Patterns, (Calcutta, 194O £»ud his Preface to Jiten Ghosh’s Neta^ Subhaschandra 
(Gnlcutta, 1946). 
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appraiaal the Btitish Government was nothing but no organized terrorism. 
It is implied that the terrorist party* — although relatively organized* was 
no less respectable than the Government itself. "Today you have to 
fight the school of terrorists, he went on, *‘with your disciplined and 
organized terrorism) because yon will be blind to the facts of the writing 
, on the wall.'* 

What, then, was GaudKi*s suggestion ? It was very simple, and went 
something like this : "If you don*t follow me, the terrorists will' take care 
of the country and accomplish .in their own way whatever I wish to get 
done:” His own words were as follows .* “Will you not see the writing 
that these terrorists are writing with their blood P Will yon not see that 
we do not want bread made of wheat, but we want bread of liberty ; and 
without that liberty there are thousands today who arc sworn not to give 
themselves peace or to give the country peace ?” 

This was Gandhi’s ultimatum to England in December, 1981. And 
no propaganda in favour of h'msa, violence, terrorism and so forth was 
more broadcast and effective than this one skilfully engineered by the 
apostle of ahimsa (non-violence). India and the world understood it. 

There were limitations in Gandhi’s fetish of ahimsa^ For the 
Dominion of India (cstd. August 15; 1947) he accepted himsa (violence) ns 
the first postulate among the incentives of its citizens. He did not, 
therefore, recommend the abolition of the police in the administration of 
this state. He took it for granted also that the Indian Dominion might 
become the target of attacks from aggressive states. The army, the navy, 
and air force were therefore accepted by him without question as the 
indispensable limbs of this new state. He did not preach.or practise pacifism 
in such a manner as to prescribe the annihilation of the defence depart- 
ments. Both in internal and external aff’iirs the utility of arrangements 
to deal with violence by methods of violence was recognized in his creed 
of non-violence in no questionable manner. 

Anh'Machtnism and Industrialization 

^Hie first economic fact about India is the archaic and primitive 
.meterial life lived by its hundreds of millions of men, women and children 
in the villages. In the course of a century ard a half its progress along 
modern, industrial and technocratic lines has not advanced far. Everybody 
understands that it is sheer folly to visualize India’s advances in machine- 
industries, technically developed faetorieib and engineering establishments 
witiiin a short period of time. 

■» 

Large scale industrialization at break-neck speed is out of the question 
for India. It can but be a will-o,-the wisp or a wishful thinking. If the 
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masses are to be touched by political leaders the hope of eroucmic amelio- 
ration and the fact of material prosperity must have to be brought 
home to the teeming peasants in their daily routine of agricultural life. 
Nobody understood this bit of economic reality more clearly and precisely 
than Gandhi. This is the foundation of his obsession by handier aft Sj 
manual professions^ cottage industries, and specially khadi (Land spinning). 
These are, just the occupations that touch every man, woman and child of 
the villages. 

Inspite of this obsession by anti-machinism, manualismi etc- Gandhi 
could function as the guide- philosopher- friend oi industrialists, engineers^ 
chemistsi managers of mammoth factories, and directors of large workshops. 
AhA of course he boycotted neither the automobile nor the aeroplane. Every- 
body is awarf that although formally and professionally anti-machinist 
he never declared jihad against machines, tools, implements, scientific 
instruments, workshops, factories, mines, mills and the allied installations 
associated with ^lational economic planning.’* It is during the epoch of 
Gandhism ( 1920 - 48 ) that machinism, technocracy ,^industrialization, rationa- 
lisation and so forth have got the greatest fillip in India, sometimes under 
the auspices of Gandhi's own hhaktas^ devotees and lieutenants. 

The Naked Fakt/' Test 

The first cultural and social fact about India is the thoroughly 
superstitious character of its teeming millions, both Hindu and Muslim. 
It is impossible for them to have confidence in anybody as a patriot or 
selfless worksr for the national inter«»at unless he appears to them in the 
eicternd paraphernalia of the religious mendicant. The physical garb 
e. g., the yellow, orange or black robe of a sanyash bhikkhu, fakirs 
ascetic, monk or so forth is the only passport to recognition as a sincere 
servant of the country in their estimation. To tlie masses of India the 
''naked fakir” test is the sole touchstone of genuineness in social service 
or patriotism- 

It is not enough for them to know that the fellow has actually 
renounced all his worldly ambitions and material possessions in order to 
serve the country as a full-timer. They must see with their own ^es 
that he is living every moment of his daily life in the conventional way 
of monastic friars or sadhus of ancient and medieval India. The patriots 
and social workers are expected not to have the standard of food, clothing 
and shelter higher than or different from that of the meanest individual 
in thetcountry. While out on electioneering, sanitary, educational or other 
publicity campaigns in the rural areas the social servants must have their 
batihs in the same dirty tanks and drink the same impure water 
14 
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as the villagers themselves. Unless they suffer from malaria 
and catch the diseases to which the villagers fall victims on account of 
the insanitary conditions and absence of clean and pure water in the 
villages and towns the nationalist workers are not treated as qualified 
enough to be the advlsersi guides and leaders of the Indian people* 

The poverty*test and the malaria-test of Indianness for patriots and 
social servants were thoroughly understood and lived up to by hundreds 
of patriots who sacrificed their all, including healthy efficiency and life 
during the glorious Bengali revolution (1905-14) and after# For 
modern times this methodology of social service and patriotic work had 
been discovered by Vivekanaiida (1863-1902). It was indeed an integral 
part of his intellectual and moral creed. It is only through religious 
movements, he was emphatic enough to observe, that siibstaLtially country- 
wide activities can be promoted in India. In his judgment the masses 
must see that the activities started by the haders looked religious in 
ordtr that they might feel inclined to respect them as worth while and 
useful to theinsolvei. The religious external? wore to be associated with 
the patriotic iuid scif-sacrificing workei’s also. This ideology coustituted 
the backbone of Vivekananda's call to Young India (1898-1902) to come 
forward and eUablish as well as develop the Bamakrishna Mission for social 
and spiritual service. His call found wonderful response. The social 
workers, medical men, teachers, relief administratois, preachers and so 
forth of the Ramakrishna Mission arc all sadhus, sanyasiSf hhikkkus^ 
fakirs^ monks and friars. The vow of poverty is inscribed on their very 
robes . Each one has to pass the ^‘naked fakir^* test. 

It is the self-same need for modern monks and the self-same socio- 
cultural milieu that inspired Gandhi to hold forth as a 'hiaked fakir’* from 
1920 to 1948. Every moment of his life it was a sociological necessity 
for him to demonstrate to those that ifun that he was living the life of the 
poorest Indian as indicated by the estimates of national wealth and income. 

A ‘‘naked fakir” although, Gandlii found it convenient to be served 
by the bourgeoisie of all typos, zamindari, industrial and commercial. He 
was not obscurantist enough to boycott millionaires and multimillionaires» 
Indian, Asian, African as well as Eur-American, in his daily interhu- 
man pattern. He did not make a si)eciality of hobnobbing exclusively 
with the haveriots, domestic seivants, hungry clerks, semi-starved intellec- 
tuals, and the industrial proletariat. 

The Realities And The Pfoclicables 

There is only one Rishi who understands political science as well as 
the political profession. That was our old Qindu Kautalya, To him 
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arthashastra (politics) was the science of realities and the art of the 
practicablee. Kautalya was reborn in Europe later as Machiavpllij whose 
Prince knew what was necessary in order to li?e on earth as a human 
being among human beings. Machiavelli did not think of the impossibles 
and counselled nothing but the realisables# 

Both Kautalya and Machiavelli would have considered Gandhi to bo 
the very embodiment of their science or philosophy and art. Of all the 
statesmen^ publicists and patriots of the world nobody had a keener under- 
standing of and a greater command over the realities of life than Gandhi. 
Nobody possessed a shrewder sense of the mai:imum that can be possibly 
accomplished with one’s limited resources than Gandhi. Gandhi's 
patriotism and public life would remain one of the most marvellous 
achievements of Creative India- He is perhaps the most systematic and 
successful Realpolitiker sf all ages. 

Bengalis in Dominion India 

What u the Bengali Spirit? 

Bengal has jio form, no profile^ no contour. This is the exact 
opposite of India whose contour is precise, form definite, and profile 
remarkable. Tlie absence of form endous the Bengali with extra- 
ordinary elasticity. It has enabled Bengalis to flow in every direc- 
tion and into every hole. Bengalis are used to penetrate the nooks 
and corners of the surrounding regions. The expansion achieved 
by Bengal in all the “ten (juaHers’’ is hut a synoiiyin for her form- 
lessneas. Perhaj)s we Tnuy find a parallel to Bengal’s absence of 
contour and form in the banyan tree of the Hotaiiiml Gardens at 
Shibpur. 

The principal trunk of this tree is almost hidden frf*m vievv. It 
is without definition and without axis, so to say. liVen its smallest 
twigs push in the shortest imssible time their arms high up into the 
air and their roots down below, — growung, espaiHbng. prospering 
until each bccomejj; a forest. Something lik^- Ibis, indeed, is what 
Andre Gide. the French man of letters, wrote about Germany in 
La No^ivellc Rerue (June 1909). 

Every twig of Bengal has produced in reality a Bengal around 
itself. This is due to her creative urge, the drive for expansion, 
Pelan de la vie. It is here that we encounter the Bengali spirit. 

The absence of well-marked boundaries has rendered Bengal fluid. 
There is no rigidity and there is no exclusiveness in BengaFs efforts 
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at rappraohement and achievement in assimilation. The dynamics 
of creative Bengal has rendered it acceptable to all and sundry. 
Elasticity is writ large on the brow of younig Bengal. 

Bengal as a country, a territorial complex, is formless, boundless. 
It is hydra-headed and myriad-armed like its gods and goddesses. 
There are Bengals and Bengals here and there and everywhere in 
Eastern India. As an ethnic category, likewise, Bengal is feature- 
less. It is a complex of races, a melting pot of peoples, a museum 
of somatic characteristics, cephalic indices, nasal indices and so 
forth. Bengali biotype is heterogeneous and multiform. The 
Bengali spirit or Bcngalicism is independent as much of the villages 
and the valleys in which the numerous Bengals flourish as of the 
head-forms, nose-forms, and colour of the hair, skin or eye® of 
Bengal’s inhabitants. 

The Santal, the Munda, the Oraon, the Nepali, the Koch, the 
Tibetan, the Lepcha, the Bhutiya, the Chinese, the Bunnau, the 
Lushai, the Manipiiri, the Chakina, the Khasi, the Garo and count- 
less other tribal traits l)ave all contributed to the formation of 
Bengar.s men, women and c hildren. The’ conglomeration of brachies 
and dolichoe.s, inesorrhines and leptorrhines as well as their permuta- 
tion and combination constitute the Bengali people. It is the Bengali 
spirit that movds, flows, agitates, expands, utilizes the world-forces, 
and conquers. The Nordic, the Mediterranean and the Mohenjo- 
dariau no less than the Austrie, the Dravidian and the Mongolian are 
spurred on by the Bengali spirit to acculturation, miscegenation, 
assimilatiuu as well as construction, of new types, patterns and forms. 

In modern times down to 1905 Bengal comprised Bihar, Chhota- 
nagpur and Orissa to the west, as well as Assam to the east for a 
certain period. Bengal was shapeless, formless and boundless, in- 
dependent of and indifferent to natural physiography as well as 
human physiognomy. The partition of 1905 failed to confer a terri- 
torial form or an ethuologioal pattern on Bengal. Bihar, Chhota- 
nagpur, Orissa, as well a-s Western and Southern Bengal constituted 
one administrative unit. Assam was annexed to Northern and 
Eastern Bengal to constitute another administrative unit. 

Uande Matarami, the national song, was the hymn not of the 
Bengali-speaking people alone. It was the mantra and war cry for 
aeve&ty mUluros of men, women and children living in that form- 
less Bengal. It was tiie slogan for Bihari (Hindi)-8peaking, Assamese 
speakinff aad Griya-speaking aa well as for Bengali-apeakiBg peoples- 
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And it was to inspire the Muslims as much as the Hindus. The 
author, Bankim Chatterji, was indifferent to language and race while 
composing this soul-stirring national anthem. Ardent exponent as 
he was of Comte’s anti-theocratic positivism i.e religion of hu- 
manity or social service, Bankim, as author of this song, was in- 
spired exclusively by considerations of territorial and secular (i.e. 
non-religious) patriotism. Barite Mataram was in any ease the em- 
bodiment of dhe fluid, assimilative^ dynamic and elastic Bengali in 
a formless, multi-featured, hetero-racial and pluralistic Bengal. 

What about the Bengal of 1911 — 47? It was as usual the land 
of heterogeneous races and tribes. It was, besides, deprived of a 
large number of little Bengals that were left out as ‘‘in'edentas” 
among the neighbouring administrative units to the west and to 
the east. 

Since the partition of August 1947 the boundaries of Bengal have 
been as deformed as ever before. The two Bengals of to-day are 
each equally multifarious in somatic features or racial characteristics. 
And each is longing for new territories or new worlds to conquer. 
Bengal’s boundaries are mobile still. The Bengali spirit, — rdynamic, 
expansive, fluid, — urges the men, women and children still to new, 
creativities and patterns of life. 

Bengalicism floes not know “thus far and no farther”. Theic is 
no last word to it.s elasticity, fluidity, expansiveness ae well as power 
of transforming the geopolitical forces and recreating the civilization 
of mankind. New (*hai)ter8 in the remaking of India and ihe buil- 
ding up of Asia bid fair to be opened by the creativities of the Ben- 
gali spirit. 


The Anu$hil(m*J wgogn^tar Movement 

The Bengali spirit does not dread opposition. It thrives insi)ite of 
cjiimity, nay, by overpowering opposition and conquering the enemies. 
The jealousies, envies and malices working against Bengalicism have 
but served to help forward ite adaptability, elasticity and expansive 
drive. 

An epoch-making expression of the Bengali spirit was the boycott 
of British goods declared in August 1905. This was too much for 
certain sections of non-Bedigali India to underotand and assimilate 
for some time. But ultimately the Indian National Congress had to 
accept this boycott movement as well as the Beiogali revolution as 
all-Indian phenomena. 
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This all-Indian a»pe<‘t of the suceesB of the Bengali revolution 
was signalized by the emergence of the slogan ^‘Lal-Bal-PaP’ (Lalu 
La j pat Bai the Punjabi — ^Bal Gangadhar Tilak the Maratha-— Bipin 
t^handra Pal the Bengali) in Indians interprovincial politics. Bengalis 
had their first and foremost allies in those days among Marathae and 
l\iniabi8. The Bengali-Maratha-Punjabi alliance constituted the 
most solid nucleus of revolutionary India at home as in Eur-Asia and 
Eur-Ainerica. By 1911 the British Government had to submit to 
Bengaiicism and Bengali creativity by annulling the partition. The 
Bengali-Maratha-Punjabi alliance is functioning still. 

The Bengali spirit of those days (1905-14'> was embodied, among 
other things, in the Arnishilan Samiti (Culture Association for physi- 
cal exercise, gymnastics and athletic sports) con^espondiag some- 
what to the Sokol Organization of the Czechs. The organizer of that 
movement was General Pulin Das. Another emliodiment of the 
Bengali ST)irit was the Jugantar (Transformation of Epochs, i. e. 
BevOlution Party of Young Bengal. It was inspired and commanded 
by Bhupen Datia (broilier of Swami Vivekananda), Barin Ghosh 
(brother of Aurobindo) and others. Both these movements were* 
interested in martial exploits and preparations for war, howsoever 
primitive might he the methods and patterns. 

AnmhiUm and Jugantar were, as attested by the Rowlatt Report 
G918), ])owerfu] forces in Bengal and Northern India during 
World-War I (1914-18). Certain sections of India tried to crush 
these forces and co-o]>erated with the British Government in this 
regard. Since 1920 Bengalicism, — especially the Anushilan- Jugantar 
spirit, — ^has been the butt of organized antipathies, hatreds, hosti- 
lities and attacks on the part of certain Indians in All-Indian sectors 
of activity. Subhas Bose, one*of the greatest interpreters and re- 
presentatives of the Ann Jugantar movement, was even openly 
declared by some stalwarts of the Indian Natiojiial Congress as the 
enemy of India (1935-41). The heroic efforts of Netaji (Field- 
Marshal) SuhhaiS Bose* and his Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National 
Army) in the Battles of the Imphal-Kohima sector (March- August 
1944) in Manipur and Assam in alliance with Nationalist Burma 
and the Japanese Empire against the British Empire were 
appraised by such veterans in alliance with the British army as 
anti-Indian and inimical to India. 

* A- C. Chatterji'a : India's Struggle for Freedom (Calcutta 19J17 ) 
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And yet in 1946 the same anti-Bengali veterans, nay, the Indian 
National Congress; espoused the cause of the la^.e Netaji Suhhas 
reported to be killed (killed in accident 1945) and his Indian National 
Army, then under trial by the British Court Martial at New-Belhi, 
and compelled the British Government to withdraw the cases against 
Major-General Anil Chatterji, Col. Shah Nawaz and other heroes of 
the War of. Independence. Verily, the spirit of Subhas Bose and 
Bengalicism triumphed over the hatreds and enmities vis-n-vh Bengal 
as over the British ojiposition io Bengali creativities. 

The Bengali Netaji of the Non-Bengali Inddem Army. 

The establishment of two Dominions in South Asia, India and 
l^ikistan, is 1o a considerable extent an aftermath of Subhas Bose’s 
war against the British Empire. This was conducted by the 
Bengali Netaji with the help of the Hindu-Muslim and non-Bepgali 
Punjabi-Maratha-Madrasi, united army of Revolutionary India. 
Indeed. Sabhas Bose’s army was predominantly and almost entirely 
•Muslim. This achievement of fJubhas, the Hindu, was a terrible eye- 
openor to the British people. Further, the Indian National Army 
was composed of several thousand well-trained non-Bengali ex-soldiers 
and ex-officers of the British Injdian Army with just a few Bengali 
intellectuals and medical men as raw recruits or volunteers. The 
Bengali spirit and creativities manifest in this armed organization 
and military xjuttem were enough to convince the shrewd statesmen 
of the British limpire that it could no longer depend on the formal 
liployalty of the Indian troops and officers in the British Indian 
Army. They understood that the British Indian Arm^- had vir- 
tually ceased to exist, and that ev^n Muslims were not friendly 
to the British raj. The astute British Empire-builders were quick 
enough to change their fronts and almost overnight came forward 
with the withdrawal of the cases against Subhas Bose’s I. N. A. 
and the grant of Dominion liberties to Indian peoples. 

The establishment of the two Dominions was considered by them 
to be a British Imperial neceesity in order that the British Empire 
niight safely function with the assurance of a somewhat friendly or 
neutral South Asia in. the event of World-War HI. It is the Bengali 
-spirit, and especially the Annshilan-Jugantar movement, that has 
been in the main responsible for the Dominion Status of August 
1947, frame-worked as it is within the jjattern of British strategic, 
techno-industrial and military-naval-aerial defences. British 
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pediency lias cojifiidered the Dominion freedom of the Indiah 
peoples to be quite consistent with and a reliable instrument for the 
“^ratioiialiisation’’ and strengthening of the British Empire. 

Rubhas Bose (1944-45) is not the last item of the Bengali sipirit 
as embodied in the Anushilan^ffngantar movement. Since 1945 and 
esi)ecia]ly since August 1947 that series of Young Benga’l’s creati- 
vities has been in for unfolding new items according to»the changed 
conditions of BengaBs physical and human geography. 

PosUSubha^ Young Bengal 

The problem before post-Subhas* Young Bengal is simple. 
Among other things it has Ireen demonstrating to the world in in- 
dustries, arts and sciences arS in polities, social work and other phases 
of (!ulture the old Hesiodic paradox that “part is greater than the 
whole. Non-Bengali India has been getting acenlturated to the 
Bengali spirit, Bengalicisni and the Bengali urges for expansion. 
The National Government of Dominion India at New Delhi has 
considered it worth while to withdraw the British ban on the heroes* 
of Suhhas Base’s 1. N. A. and rehabilitate them among the masses 
and claws , of the Indian people as honourable and patriotic 
( itisienis (29 March 1948). The Anushilan>-JvgantaT spirit is thus 
continuing to influence All-India. 

It is the Aniifihilnn-Jngautar series that is functioning in both 
official and non-official politics as well as culture and other phases 
of interhuman relations. In West Bengal, at any rate, the minis- 
tries are being made and uu-made by the AnushihmJuga/nta/r move- 
ment. They are but the jjlay-things of the spiritual children and 
grand-children of Pulin Das, Bhupen Dutta and Barin Ghose, al- 
though none of these fathers and grand-fathers of India’s freedom 
have any official address in the Government buildings at Calcutta or 
Delhi. The revolution in China was fathered by Sun Tatsen. It 
was not Sun Tatsen, however, who subsequently ruled Republican 
China, but Yuan Shikai. The martyrdom of Stin Tatsen is a daily 
occurrence in the patriotic of self-sacrifice is perpetually prepared for 
eiiuatioiis in which; the Tuan »Shikais lord it over the material world. 

Be this as it may, the slow but steady conversion of non-Bengali 
l^ia and her continuous assimilation to Bengali ideas, ideals and 
id^ogies has been proceeding in a palpable manner. Succeea, pf 
course, is no* to be measur^ by the quantity of GFovernin«at loaves 
and costing to Bei^aKe. The Bei^ali spirit continues to 
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be a problem of non-Bengali India. The ever-fluid, ever-elastic, 
ever-ass-imilative and ever-dynamic Bengali of formless Bengal has* 
been ceaselessly at work to create problems for Asia and the :world. 

This is but in keeping with the traditions of Young Bengal which 
in spite of the anti-Bengali animus of certain sections of non,-Bengali 
India aiucceeded in creating during 1905-47 the problems of India 
for the British Empire. At every step mankind in East and Weet 
is used to* expecting fresh contributions to geopolitics ajid societal 
transformation as well as to arts and sciences from the Anushilan^ 
Juyantar life-pattern of Young Bengal. 

Hindi un the Bengali Strategy of Delhi Chalo*^ 

Among other things a new challenge from India and the world 
has been accepted by Young Bengal on account of the inclusion 
of West Bengal, small-sized as it is, in the extensive Union of India. 
This consists in th© attempts of the Bengali intelligentsia to demon- 
strate that they can assimilate, think in, speak and write Hindi 
while preserving their own Bengali language. They are thereby to 
command th© attention, admiration and respect of all Hindi-speaking 
men, women and children from Bihar to the Punjab. In the bazars 
of the villages as in the assemblies of learned societies, in the Courts 
of Law as on th© platforms of the Pariiiaments^ in University and 
school classes as in the discussions of imlilical, labour, industrial 
and other Conferences, — no matter whether in th© numerous States or 
in th© Provinces of Northern and Western India, — Bengali men and 
women are called upon today to exhibit their mastery of Hindi lan- 
guage and literature in an unmistakable manner. 

The world is getting convinced that the dynamic, ela 3 tic, fluid 
Bengalis who, on account of theif command over English, were 
capable of conquering the Indian mind and enjoying th© love and 
syiripathy of myriads of non-Bengali Indians in spite of occasional 
jealousies and envies engendered in political circles are determined 
once more to re-co-nquer that old status by their efficiency and 
achievements in Hindi. It is in and through the assimilation of 
Hindi that Young Bengal has been being spurred on since 1947 to 
transform th© geopolitics of India. A new form of Delhi Chalo 
(March on Delhi) is in this manner being consummated by Bengali 
men and women of arts and sciences, as well as of industry, com- 
merce and politics. Th© cultivation of^ Hindi by Bengalis is a new 
strategy in their reconquest of Indian j^olitics and culture, 
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The Partition of Bengal 

The partition of Bengal (15 August 1947) bids fair to be an 
event of extraordinary cultural and social significance in the trans- 
formation of the Indian peoples of the South Asian region. A 
parallel to this phenomenon in Asia is to be sought in the transfor- 
mation of the European, nay, Bur-American peoples by the partition 
of Germany (May 1946). 

For the last three years German scientists, technicians,, and ex- 
perts in diverse professions have been being kidnapped, coaxed and 
cajoled, or invited into the Russian Empire from the Central-Euro- 
pean borders up to the Siberian Pacific Coasts. On the other hand, 
they have been finding their way willy-nilly by perauasion or friendly 
overtures into alniost every country of W est era Europe including 
the British Isles as well as the XJ.S.A, Slowly and silently but by 
all means solidly and most effectively there has been going on a 
genuine and profound Germanization of the Russian Sovietic sphere 
of Eur-Asia as well as the non-Riussian Western world in the two 
Hemispheres. 


(xej*manizaUon of the Two Hemispheres 

This Germanization of the world through the influx of German 
men of technology and engineering ns well as arts and sciences is 
independent of the Germanization that has been consummated on 
account of the settlements of German men and women in different 
countries of Europe* from Finland to Spain during World-War II. 
The post-war emigrations of Germans openly en masse as well as 
secretly in groups to safer or politically more congenial territories 
are also to be considered as additional factors in this Germanizing 
process as operative among non-German peoples. The presence of 
untold German prisoners of war (sevjeral millions) in the East- 
European Empire of Soviet Russia, naturally under humiliating con- 
ditions, is no mean item in this hemispheroidal Germanization. 

Last but not least in importance in this regard are the dismantle- 
ments of numerous mammoth factories and workshops on German 
soil by the victors of World-War II, both Russian and Anglo- 
American. Thousands of machineries, tools and implements have 
been being conveyed with or without accounts or vouchers to the 
countrii^ of the victors from (he Atlantic and the Trans-Atlantic 
territories to the Pacific, ^ay, the machineries, tools and imple* 
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menis of the dismantled German establishments are being sold by 
the victors to the under-developed and undeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa, South America as well as Europe. Non-Eui*-American 
countries ‘ilso are thereby being equipped with the products of Ger- 
man manufacture and to that extent Asia and Africa are getting 
Germanized in their attempts at industrialization. 

The exportation of these German Produktions-mittel (means or 
instruments of production), capital goods or producers’ goodsf does 
not imply the transfer exclusively of material stuff, iron and steel, 
hardware and other metal products. A large amount of human 
resources or man-power is automatically involved in this transfer. 
Every Geirman machine requires very often a German mistri (skilled 
working man) to serve it, instal it, work it, and repair it. And so 
German mistri^, foremen, supervisors, engineers and experts of other 
denominations in dozens, hundreds or thousands belong to the para- 
phernalia of these exportations of German machineries here and there 
and everywhere. This is specially the case in regard to the exports 
to Asia and Africa. Altogether, the entire world today is in the 
’ grip of a German invasion in men, idejis and inventions. Verily, 
captive Germany has captured Anglo-American, or the Western 
Bloc, as well as Soviet Russia. The conquests by Germany’s inven- 
tions, discoveries, machines, implements, inistris, techpoliogisfts, 
engineers, and scientists have already transcended in permanent 
values the ephemeral conquests by Hitler from the Atlantic to 
Stalingrad during 1939-43. 

Bengali Hindu Refugees in Non~Bengali India 

Corresponding to this Germanization of mankind today in East 
and West the world is witnessing jthe beginnings of a slow hut 
steady Bengalicization of the Indian people in the diverse r^iops 
of India. 

On account of the partition, West Bengal (Pop: 21,2 millions; 
area: 28,000 sq. miles) has to support 1180 individuals per square 
mile of gross cropped area whereas East Bengal (Paki.s>tani) is res- 
ponsible for 1062 persons. During the last twelve months not less 
than 1,200,000 Bengali Hindu refugees have sought shelter in this 
thickly peopled area of West Bengal. The influx of immigrants 
is continuing unabated. Naturally the first rush is being borne by 
Calcutta which is said to have absorbed more than fifty per cent. 
The rest have been settled in the thirteen districts. But evidently 
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these settlemenis are often nothing but temporary. These Bengali 
Hindu immigrants from Eastern Pakistan into the Weet Bengal area 
of Dominion India are on the look out for fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

As a matter of fact thousands of Bengali Hindu refugees have 
already found their way into the Assam, Bihar, Chhotanagpur, 
Orissa, and oven U.P. areas of India. Tho number of such Bengali 
Hindu immigrants into the formally non-Bengali distri/^ts of the 
Indian Dominion may not be large for the time being. But their 
impacts on the non-Bengali men, women and children bid fair to 
be valuable. 

The Bengali aptitude for co-operation with non-Bengali neigh- 
bours is a well known all-Bharatan fact. It is an essential factor 
responsible for Bengali creativities and contributions in the culture 
of Bharatvarsha. All-Bharatan civilization has been enriched by 
constructive olforfs on the part of Bengalis in (»o-operation with non- 
Bengali neighbours. 

This traditional fact of Bengali co-operation with non-Bengalis 
frcnn the Afghan-Puiijab to the Assain-BurmU frontiers is going to 
be a creative force in the re-making of Indian peoples today and 
tomorrow. 

The professional or occupational composition of Bengali Hindu 
immigrants indicates that not more than 10 per cent (some 100,000 
or so) hap])ens to belong to the cultivator community, Nearly a 
million is non-agricultural. Those refugees who hav© already 
migrated into the non-Bengali districts of the Indian Dominion 
from Assam to the TT.P, are mainly non-agricultural. Many of them 
are relatively prosperous, som© of them being artisans and traders. 
Mostly they belong to tli© literate as well as educated communities. 
The infiltration of such individuals, families or groups into West 
Bengal as well as non-Bengali India is a formative force of profound 
significance in the evolution of Indian ecommy, culture and politics 
during the neixt decud©. The role of the displaced Bengali Hindu 
intelligentsia in the diverse districts of Dominion India from East 
to West is comparable to that of exported Germans or German emi- 
gres and lefugees in the different nooks and corner© of the 
Hemisphere©. 

The politics* of Dominion India are likely to be favourable in the 
long mn to the utilisation of Bengali man-power for the economic, 
educaitionaj and cultuj^al development of some of the under-develop* 
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ed areas in the Provinces and the States. The Dominion Govern- 
ment cannot but embark upon administrative centralization. The 
federalization idea is going to be factually although somewhat 
slowly modified and finally replaced by the thorough-going unifica- 
tion of India. In the interest of efficient management of affairs, 
industrial, sanitary, cultural as well as political, the Central Govern- 
ment will be forced to look for talent without reference to linguistic 
and provincial affiliations. The more the Dominion Government 
advances towards centralized administration and efficiency in organi- 
zation of the services, the more the Central authorities will feel in- 
clined to utilize the Bengali genius for co-operatioii with non- 
Besgalis. 


Bengalis As Aids To Unification 

The number of Bengali experts already available in manifold 
industries, arts, and professions is quite large. To give one instance, 
the Indian Science Congress Association! is an organization of the 
scientists of all-Bharatan Universities including those of Pakistan. 
The membership of this Association (1947) is registered by the figure 
1100. Neaidy 400 are Bengali members, accounting for 36 per cent. 
For an All-Bharatan population of 400 millions! Bengalis (GO 
millions) should constitute only 15 per cent. Evidently, many of the 
iowns and villages of All-Bharat are under-supplied in the matter of 
scientists, as long as Bengalis alone constitute 36 per cent. For quite 
a long time, therefore. Realpolitik is sure to counsel the Central 
Government of Dominion India not to he misled or obsessed by anti- 
Bengali sentiments and prejudices of certain quarters hut to take 
advantage of Bengali man-power for the implementation of dozens 
of schemes for the techno-industri§il, military-naval-aerial and cul- 
turo-educational remaking of India. Bengali^ will thus appear to 
the Central Government of India in a new role, namely, as aids 
to centralization and unification and instruments of efficiency in 
national life. 

Another instance is to be found in the field of qualified medical 
men (graduate and licentiate) available in the different regions 
of Bharatvarsha. In 1941 Bengal had 26 per cent of all the doctors 
of India (47,624), as given in the Eeport (1946) of the Bhore Com- 
mittee on Health Survey and Development. This means 1 medical 
man per 6,800 inhabitants throughout Bharatvarsha. In Bengal we 
have 12,276 doctors, 1 per 4913 inhabitants. The supply of 
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doctorsi in Bengal is much above the average. For areas like Assam 
(which has 1 for 7509), Bihar (with 1 for 11,171), United Provinces 
(with 1 for 13,586), C.P. and Berar (with 1 for 14,582) and Orissa 
(with 1 for 18,145), Bengal (with 1 for 4913) can then be of consider- 
able service. What is needed is a planful redistribution and resettle- 
ment of medical men under the authority of the Central Government 
throughout the Provinces and States of the Indian Union. 

Progress does not depend on the possession of money, alone. Nor 
does it depend on the possession of political authority alone. The 
factual possession of scientific, artistic, technical and other professijjpi- 
al qualifications in relatively large proportions can neither be sup- 
pressed nor ignored by the powers that be. If that were possible, 
the Germanization of the world today would not have been conscious- 
ly and deliberately promoted by Bussians and Anglo-Americans, the 
conquerors and wealthy rulers of the German people. Non-Bengali 
capitalists and political leaders likewise would feel that the Ben- 
gali capacity for co-operation with non-Bengalis in arts, sciences, 
social work, politics, self-sacrifice, idealism and warfare is much too 
valuable to be overlooked by themselves. The progress of India to- 
day and tomorrow will depend in a very great measure on the extent 
and kind of Bengalicization of Indian Provinces and States as well 
as of consular, diplomatic and cultural India abroad that is con- 
sciously promoted by the statesmen and patriots of Dominion India. 

The hands of the Dominion Authorities in the matter of centra- 
lization and unification can be immensely strengthened by Bengali 
nationalists and publicists. The cultivation of Hindi with enthusiasm 
by Bengalis at home and abroad will go a long way to counteract 
the existing anti-Bengali spirit of non-Bengali Indians. As a pre- 
liminary measure some 600 Bengali intellectuals representing 
medical profession, technology, engineering, education, social work, 
political propaganda, rural welfare, labour movement, journalism and 
so forth ought to get themselves equipped with the capacity for 
speaking and writing Hindi. And such Hindi-commanding Bengali 
men and women should be rendered available on the spot as col- 
laborators with non-Bengalis in the towns and villages of non-Bengali 
India. 

It is in. this m4nner that Bengali experts in diverse spheres of 
national service can function as effective instruments of Indian 
contralisation and unification^ They will tend then to be welcomed 
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witih cordial appreciation by publicists aud patriots of the different 
Provinces and States of the Indian Dominion. 

J9d7 A N&io 1905 For Young Bengal 

\ 

Witli tlie formation of Dominion India in 1947 a new 1905 has 
emerged before the patriots of Young .Bengal. Bengali ideals are 
on the eve of a new and momentous epoch of fresh services to India. 
For one thing, the creation of AIl-Bharatan consciousness was a 
most characteristic achievement of Bengali idealism of tlie last three 
generations. It is the same All-Bharatan consciousness that is 
waiting to be promoted under the new patterns and along new 
channels. 

The anti-Bengali animus of groups of non-Bengali publicists has 
indeed been militating against the consummation of Indianness 
among the people and obstructing the progress of unification and 
centralization. But it is the creativities, in large proportions, of 
• Bengali men and women of arts and sciences, industries and pro- 
fessions, as well as social seirvice and selfless work that are well 
calculated to foster the centralizing' and unifying forces in Dominion 
India in spite of the prevailing anti-Bengali prejudices. It is the 
privilege of Bengali ideals to march on and conquer in the teeth of 
Himalayan opposition, thereby creating an atmosphere of friendly 
co-operation between Bengalis and non-Bengalis. 

The Neat War Agamst New Evils 

In the second place. Dominion .India has need to be enrichMl 
with epochmaking and i^evolutionaiy ideas, ideals and ideologies 
adapted to the new socio-economic and international conditions of 
the second half of the twentieth century. This enrichment demands 
a new devotion, a new martyrdom, and a new self-sacrifice among the 
Indian x>eople. 

It is not the occasion for lazily sitting tight on past achievements 
or for senseleesly gloating and getting dizzy over perhaps unexpected 
success. And on the other hand, it would be unreasonable to be 
cynical, pessimistic or sceptical over the nptodate realizations, 
whatever they are. At every stage progress spells preparedness for 
the next war against the n^ evils of the. day. 
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We have climbed a height indeed, 

But alas, the highest is yet tojcome! 

But curiously enough, the mentalities and urges of our country- 
men today are not keen on service to the masses, devotion to duty, 
and self-denying ordinances, such as are imperative for the new 
wars. The greatest drive in our character is on the contrary to be 
found in the chase, — ^maddening as it is, — for personal glorification, 
power^ position and purse. It is a disastrous situation and India 
will have to be .saved from this calamity and disgrace. A new thera- 
peutic has lo be devised in order to combat this new megalomania 
and self-aggrandisement. 

The emancipation of Dominion India from self-seekers, submis- 
sionists to the powers that be, and worldly-wise materialists of ail 
sorts in placas high and low ought to be the target of present-day 
patriots and idealists. This is a task to which Young Bengal >^ill 
have to address itself in proper keeping with its tradition. Adequate 
responses to the demands for self-sacrifice and martyrdom are natural * 
with Bengali intelligentsia and they will not fail to be as magnificent 
to-day and tomorrow as those since the glorious Bengali revolution 
of 1905. 

The spiritual heirs and successors of the mighty Bengali heroes 
of the last forty three years have need to get mobilized to build up 
new platforms for the establishment of national prosperity, internal 
freedom, interhuman equality, and world-wide digmity for the 
niasses ojf Dominion India. It is such self-immolating and service- 
conscious patriots that will rescue India from the depths of corrup- 
ti*)n, iniquity, self-aggrandisement, and humiliation to which she 
is being dragged in numerous sectors of public activity. 

Under the British regime Bengali idealists always spurned job- 
hunting and worldly success aud chose to leave them to the Yuan 
Shih-Kais of Bharatvarsha. They cannot afford today in Dominion 
India to be shupted off their historic role. The conquest of the mind 
of the Indian masses by the ideals of resistance to tyranny, manly 
pursuit of duty under difficulties, and self-annihilation in the inter- 
est of the country's good is the great function before Young Bengal 
at the present moment. Bengalis have to wake up to their tradition 
s|>iritualizing the Indian people with creative and man-making 
ideals. 
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indo-Asian Contacts* 

India Cwtacting Asia 
(1947^48) 

The establiehinent of the Si]no-Indian Journal at Santi-Niketan 
(which is really Tagore Town or Rabindra-Nagar) in West Bengal 
under the directions of Professor Tan Yun-shan of China is an event 
of considerable importance in the evolution of Indo-Asian contacts. 
Another Journal of this category is United Asia established at Bom- 
bay, the first number of which came out a few months ago. To the 
same group belong Eur-Asia^ the monthly of Calcutta, which has 
been functioning .since 1947, as well as Commerce Asia, also of Cal- 
cutta, started in Januaiy of the current year. The intellectual and 
pi|:pritual backbone of Young India is evidently being enriched and 
fortified with substantial forces of Asianizatiou from diverse angles 
of vision. India is developing Indian agencies in order to bring 
Asia home to her people. 

At the present moment Professor Probodh Bagchi of Santi-Niketan 
is at Peiping lecturing on Indian History and Culture at the National 
University of China. Professor Shiva Prasad Chatterji of Calcutta 
University is a Visiting Professor at Rangoon (Burma) in the De- 
partment of Geography. Young Paresh Das-Oupta hiis come back 
to Calcutta after a year of studies and investigations at Bangkok 
(Siam) and is engaged in awakening our interest in Thai (Siamese) 
language and culture. 

The opening* of the South East Asian Economic Exhibition, Cal- 
cutta >(September 1948) under the ausi)ices of the Commercial 
Museum is another social force of •the same pattern by Dr. Kailas 
Nath Katju, Governor of West Bengal. 

On the political and diplomatic plane Dominion India is today 
officially represented by Indians in Afghanistan, China, Iran, 
Burma, Malay and so forth. The Ecafe (Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East) at Shanghai likewise had 
Dr. P. S Lokanathan, the economist, as the representative of India. 
Altogether, India’s attempts at contacting and grasping Asia are quite 
in evidence at different points and in diverse sectors bf national life. 

* Prepared with the oo-operatioii of several Research Peljows of the 
l^engali Asia Academy. 
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The Two Asian Conferences of 1947 

In tke spring of 1947 (March 20-April 2) an Asian Conference 
was held at Kew Delhi under the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Mme. Sarojini Naidu and with the blessings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The comprehensive and representative character of the 
proceedings is to be found in the constitution of the provisional 
General Council. The members were as follows: — Dr. Al;fdul Majid 
Xhan (Afghanistan), Taquiddeeu Elsoleh (Arab League), Ealantar 
(Armenia), Yusufov (Azerbaijan), Justice Kyaw Myint (Burma), 
M. A. Easchid (Burma), S. Wr. D. Bandaranaika (Ceylon), George 
E. De Silva (Ceylon), Han Lih-Wu (China), Wen Yuan-Ning 
(China), Eupradze (Georgia), Dr. Abu Hanifah (Indonesia), 
Soeribno (Indonesia), Dr. G, H. Sadighi (Iran), Sharipov (Eazaki- 
stan). Dr. Paik (Eorea), Dr. Burhanuddin (Malaya), J. A. Thivy 
(Malaya), Lub Sen Vandan (Mongolia), Jung Bahadur Eana Major 
General Bjaya (Nepal), Prof. Hugo Bergmann (Palestine), Anas- 
tacio De Castro and A. M. Manuel S. Emerga (Philippines), Prof. 
Sukrit Nimanhemindran (Siam), Tarsunzada (Tadjikistan), Sarim- 
sakov (Uzbekistan), Dr. Tran Van Luan. (Viet Nam), Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru (India) and Bani Laxmi Bajwude (India). 

This Conference >ras more ox* less of a nationalist complexion. 
It represented the intellectual and higher middle class or bourgeois 
phases of life in the diverse countries of Asia. 

The poorer or at any rate the employee aspects of Asian men 
and women came in for an organized discussion in the course of 
a few months. A “preparatory” regional conference for Asia yras 
held at New Delhi in October-November 1947 by the International 
Labour Office (Geneva). It prepared the ground for the Begional 
Asian Conference on labour problems to be held in China in 1949. 

Big doses of Asianism were therefore administered into the 
socio-cultural system of India during 1947. Dominion India is 
in for a vast economic and political transformation in the near fu- 
ture. 

It n^ould be interesting at this stage to analyse this Asian- 
mindedness of the Indian people as a social phenomenon of modem 
times, and examine the diverse agencies that have led to the forma- 
tion of this Ixkdo-Asian pattern. Fm all practical purposea Asian 
consciousness is at present confined to the forward-looking intelli- 
gentsia and gU-ahead publicists of India. It is an expressioni among 
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them of new inter-human relations as well as acculturation to changed 
world conditions. We find in it a politico-cultural evolution of the 
international category. It is indeed one of the new viishwa-shakti 
(world-forces) of the twentieth century. 

Asianism m Hem Banerji^s *‘Song of India^^ (1870) 

One of the most important sources for the study of India’s new 
inter-human relations and acculturations is to be sought in the In- 
dian indi^nous literatures in Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and so forth. So far as Bengali is con- 
cerned the Bharat Sangit (Song of India, 1870) of Hem Banerji 
(1838-1903) is perhaps the first landmark of India’s Asian-minded- 
nes®. Such landmarks in Hindi, Urdu and other languages deserve 
to be explored. In this Bengali song, at any rate, the poet has a 
verse which may be Eng‘lished as follows: 

''Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Turkey, 

Tartary, Tibet, what to speak of others, 

China, Burma, uncivilised Japan, — 

They are also free and sovereign, 

They spurn Slavery with all their hearts, 

India alone remains asleep.” 

Banerji’s reference to all these Asian countries is nationalistic 
and patriotic of the secular and territorial type. But this is of 
romantic character and has hardly any objective orientations. 

So far as Muslim ideologies of this period are concerned, they 
are as a rule confined to Muslim Asia and harp almost exclusively 
on the past achievements of Islam. Banerji, on the other hand, is in- 
terested as much in Muslim Asia (Arabia, Egypt and so forth) as in 
Buddhist (Hindu) Asia (Tibet, China etc.) and is essentially moder- 
nist in his outlook. 

Muslim thought is naturally Asian-minded in the restricted 
sense of religious affiliations with the holy places and medieval states 
of Islamized Asia. It hast served to awaken the Muslim conscious- 
ness rather than the Asianism of Indian Muslims, and it possesses 
archaeological and historical value. It is only in recent years since 
1905 that Muslim ideologies have in part been getting acculturated 
to nationalism, non-religious territorial patriotism and genuine 
Asianism. A number of Bengali as well as other Indian Muslims 
has gone out of India side by side with Hindu intellectuals, pub- 
licists and scholars as secular, un-theocratic^ scientific, modem and 
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nationalist travellers and explorers into the different regions of Asia, 
iBut, on the whole, Muslim thought in India has been less Asian 
and more Islamic or theocratic. 

The Aaian-miudednese of Indian intellectuals is then, from the 
ang^le of the Bengali people, nearly eighty years old. It is obvious 
'that in the poetry of Hean Banerji Asia was used as a category of 
thought and as an inspiration for young India. 

Vivehananda and Dharmapala (1893^) • 

It is worth while to signalize and draw special attention to the 
travels of Vivekananda (18G3-1902) and Dharmapala (18G4-1933) to 
Chicago in 1893 in connection with the Parliament of Religions. 
Both of them were apostles of a new Asia, each in his own way, 
and served to awaken the Asian constciousness far and wide among 
intellectuals and culture-leaders. The work of both contributed to 
the development of the Asian Monroe Doctrine which functioned as a 
powerful weapon against the chauvanism of Eur-America in political, 
cultural and racial spheres. Asia grew into a solid reality in the 
intellectual and moral consciousness of Young India on account of 
the endeavours of the Ramakrishna- Vedanta Movement established 
by Vivekananda and the Mahal>odhi Movement inaugurated by Dhar- 
mapala. Indians emancipation from foreign agencies in the matter 
of her contacts with Asia was accelerate<i by these two movements. 

lndo~ Asian F/yrees 

Since 1870 Indo- Asian contacts can l>e found embodied in a 
number of directions and tendencies, as follows; — 

1. Travels by Indians in Asian regions and by Asians in Indian 
territoriesi for i)lea8ure, commerce, culture, pilgrimage, imlitics or 
hiatorico-cultural and scientific research. 

A special factor in thisi form of interhuman intercourse between 
India and Western Asia is furnished by the travels of Muslims asi 
Haj pilgrims to Mecca in Arabia. The travels of Cbylonese and 
East Asian Buddhists on pilgrimage to India contribute another form 
of the Indo^Asian movements. 

2. Articles or books by Indian authors (in Indian languages or 
English) dealing with travels and investigations in Asian countries, 
or with the economic, political and cultural conditions of these 
regions. 

3. Institute, Aca-demies ox Research Societies established in 
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India with a view to carry on studies: and investigations relating io 
Ajsian men, institutions and movements, — all more or less “on the 
lines of the veteran Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal or the Oriental 
Societies of other countries. 

4. Indian poetry, drama and fiction utilizing Asian themes as 
subjeic^t-matter. 

5. Indian political propagandists and exiles living in Asian 
countries as temporary or somewhat permanent residents. 

All these attempts of Indian publicists, merchants and scholars 
to develop firsthand intercourse with Wastern as well as Eastern Asia 
deserve each to be studied specifically and in an intensive manner. 
Valuable chapters in the evolution of Modern Asia are to be found 
in these investigations. Indian Universities ought to consider these 
modern expansions of India in Asia and the development of contem- 
porary Indo-Asian contacts as substantial tliemes for doctoral dis- 
sertation. 


The Epoch of Kruhnavarma^ Mme Cama, 
liana amd Chattopadhyaya (10f)o~14) 

A few observations about one or two of theste factors of Asijinism 
may be made here. • 

In regard to inter-human relations promoted by travels Indian 
contacts with Egypt and Turkey got a fillip on account of the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. The travels of Hindus in these 
Muslim countries were numeirous. And Muslims from India visiting 
countries of Asia were not all theocrats, Mullahs and priests. 

So far as Japan and China are concerned, the most important 
landmark of inter-human intercourse is perhaps the Chinese Boxer 
TV^ar against Eur- Americans (1900) ^or rather the Japanese victories 
over Russia (1905). Indian travellers to the Far East were not all 
Hindu. Contacts of Muslim and Parsi merchants with Shanghai and 
Yokohama are not to be ignored. 

In Dr. Indu Mallik's Cheen^bhraman (Tarvels in China), publish- 
ed in 1901, we have an Indian record of those days. The reports 
of the Chinese revolution (1911-12) were broadcast, it is worth men- 
tioning, through the pages of the monthly Prabast and the Modem 
Review by Ramlal Sarkar who was then living in Yunnan to the 
north of Burma. It was on account of these articles that Sun. Yat-sen 
became a household name in Bengal. 

Hindu-Muslim contacts with Western Asia (the so-called Near 
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East and Middle East) began to bo intensified about tbe same time 
on account of the nationalist activities in Egyx>t (1906), constitu* 
tional revolts in Iran and Turkey (1907-08) and the Italo-Turkish 
wars (1912-13). 

Camaraderies and intimacies between Young India and Young 
Asia (Young Egypt, Young Turkey, Young Persia, Young China 
and Young Japan) were fostered somewhat effectively in the educa- 
tional and political centres of Eur-America (Loudon, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, New York) during this period (1905-10). 

Shyamaji Krishnavarma (Rajputana), Mme Cama (Bombay), 
Sardarsinghji Rana (Kathiawar), Biren Chattopadhyaya (Bengal 
and Hyderabad), Vinayak Savarkar (Bombay), Obedulla (IJ.P.), 
Tarak Das (Bengal), Ram Chandra (Punjab), Barkatulla (IJ.P.), 
Bhupen Datta (Bengal), Sudhin Bose (Bengal), Mirza Abbas (Bihar), 
and others were some of India’s international publicists at this 
time (1905-14). 

It is to be imderstood that the name of Indian travellers, pilgrims, 
merchants, publicists and labour leaders in "Western and Eastern 
Asia such as have left no written statements of their foreign (Asian) , 
eixperiences is legion. The impacts of even these non-recording per- 
sons on the promotion of Asian consciousness in India is consider- 
able. No researcher can afford to ignore drawing attention to this 
kind of Indo-Asian contacts in a monograph about the Asian move- 
ment of the Indian people, 

Indian sailors in European and American ships as well as other 
workingmen of India have come into contact with the port towns 
of Asia and carried material and cultural news about diverse Asian 
regionsi back to the villages and towns of India. 

India’s Asian Allies during and since 
WorU-War 1 (1914-18) 

During W'orld-War I (1914-18) Young India’s alliance with 
Western Asia (Turkey, Egypt, Iran and Afghanistan) as well as the 
Fax East (Japan and China) was organized by Biren Chattopadhyaya 
(Bengal and Hyderabad), Dr. Vishnu Suhthankar (Bombay), Dhiren 
Sarkar (Bengal), Ajit Singh (Punjab), Pramatha Datta (Bengal), 
Pandurang Khankhoje (Bombay), Barkatulla (U.P.), Varma (H.P.), 
Acharya (Madras), Mahendra Pratap (U.P.), Lajpat Rai (Punjab), 
Shivaprasad Gupta (U.P.), Zafar Ali Khan (TT.P.), Hrishikesh 
Laita (Punjab), Dr. Hafiz (IJ.P.), Hormasji Kershap (Bombay) 
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Tarak Das (Bengal), Bajabali (Punjab), Heramba Gupta 
(Bengal), .Nanderkar (Bombay), Biren Das Gupta (Bengal), Cban- 
chaya (Madras), Bashbehari Bose (Bengal), Manab Boy (Bengal), 
Abdul Wahed (Bibar), Bhupen Datta (Bengal), Dr. Mansur (U.P.), 
Bama Chandra (Punjab), Bhagwan Singh (Punjab), Abani Mukerji 
(Bengal), Har Dayal (Punjab), Champak Bam Pillai (Travanoore), 
Dr. Moreswar Probhakar (Bombay), Sardar Omrao Singh (Punjab), 
and many others mentioned in Bowlatt^s Report on Revolutionary 
Conspiracies in India (1919). Manab Boy (Bengal) was later the 
pioneer of India’s liaisons with Soviet Bussia (1920) and thereby 
with Soviet Asia as well as the Far East. 

The present author’s travels and investigations in Egypt, Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria and North China during 1914-lG formed the basis 
of his publications in Bengali in several volumes. They constituted 
likewise the subject of his lectures in the Universities of the IJ.S.A. 
and of papers in American journals of international relations and 
political science during 1917-20. Ills Chinese Religion thrmig]i Ilkiibu 
^Eyes (Shanghai 1916) and Futurism of Young Asia (Leipzig^ 1922) 
may be referred to. 

Tagore in Japam, China:, and Iran 
(1919-1924,1932) 

With Young Indonesia (Sumatra, Java, etc) Young India's social 
and political liaisons are perhaps not oldei* than 1919 (the end of 
World- War I). It was at Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam that these 
personal contacts ivere established. 

A somewhat popular interest of Young India in Northern Asia 
is chiefly a phenomenon since 19^3, after the publication of the 
results of the First Five Year Plan by Soviet Bussia. 

The Post-World-War I period is marked by the visit of Babi 
Tagore to Japan (1919), China (1924) and Iran (1932), It has been 
the starting point of profound and extensive relations between India 
and Iran as well as the Far East on cultural as' on other planes. 
Tagore the traveller was, among other things, Asia personified. 
The ideological beginnings of ChemorBhavana (1937) and the Sino- 
Indian Journal (1948) have to be traced back to this memorable event. 

Institutes and Publications (1926-48) 

For the archaeological, historical, anthropological, geographical 
and other studies of Indian raaoarch societies about Asia the begin- 
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nings are to be placed in the main about the end of World-War I 
(1914-18). It is at this time that Calcutta and other Indian Univer- 
sities virtually commenced taking interest in researches and publi- 
cations. 

The lectures and publications of the Greater India Society (Cal- 
cutta 1926), Bengali Asia Academy (Calcutta 1931), Branches of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham Hoifse, London) 
at Calcutta. Bombay and New Delhi (193()), Cheena Bhavan 
(China Institute at Rabindranath Tagore^s VishwahharaH (1937), 
Ramakrislma Mission Institute of Culture (Calcutta 1937), 
Indian Council of World Affairs (New Delhi 1943) and Iran Society 
(Calcutta 1944) have to l)e listed in the same context. 

During the last twenty years or so Asia has been the .subject- 
matter of studies and investigations- by Indians on a somewhat nien- 
tiopable scale. Wo may single out the publications of Rainesli 
Majumdar (regarding Indo-China and Siam, 1927-38), Pramatha 
Bose (Siam, 1927), Niranjan Chakravarti (Central Asia, 1928), Upeii , 
Ghoshal (Afghanistan, 1928), Bijan Chatterji (Cambodia, 1928), 
Dhiren Roy (Philippines, 1930-30), Manab Roy (China, 1931, 1938, 
1947, Islamic Asia 1943), Nihar Roy (Burma, 1932), Asanulla 
(Turkey, 1933-34), Ilimansu Sarkar (Java and Bali, 1934), Md. 
Ishaque (Iran, 1935), Taruk Das (Par East, 1930), Radhakamal 
Mukerji (Asian emigrants, 1936), Rabi Tagore (Japan and Persia, 
1930), Probodh Bagchi (Central Asia, 1937, China 1944), Keshab 
Gupta (Malaya, 1938), Amar Lahiri (Japan, 1939, Western Asia, 
1948), Saura Chowdliury (Turkey, 1940. Suniti Chatterji (Indonesia, 
1941), Kalidas Nag (Pacific World 1941), Vivekananda Mukerji 
(Japan, 1943), Beni Barua (Ceylon, 1945), I.'H. Qureshi (Iran, 1945), 
Zafrulla Khan (China, 1945), Rajnarayan Gupta (Iran, 1946), Arim 
Datta-Majumdar (South East Asia, 1946), Kodanda Rao (Malay, 

1946) , Makhan Roy-Chowdhury (Egypt, 1946), I.H, Baqai (Iran, 

1947) , P.S. Narasimhan (South East Asia, 1947), Kshitish Banerji 
(Western Asia, 1947), Manoranjan Chowdhury (Burma, 1947), 
Bijan Sen-Gupta (South East Asia, 1947), Bisiweswar Prasad (Pales- 
tine, 1947), Biswa Biswas (Central Asia, 1947), P. S. Lokannthan 
(Far East, 1947), Barin Das (Siam 1948), Ajit Ghosh (Indonesia, 

1948) , Bijan Banerjee (China, 1948 and South East Asia, 1948). Not 
all the publications of the period have been included in the above 
^numeration. Some of these works are travel-books or magazine articles. 
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Atteoition. may also be drawn to the chapters on Turkey, Ghina^ Japan, 
and Singapore in the present author's Politics of Boundaries (1926). 

The Milieu of World^War II (M39-4S) 

India's Medical Mission to China (1938) was a means of promo- 
ting large scale Indian contacts with Asia. The G*x)dwill Missions 
from Chinjy and Siam (in 1940) and Iran in 1944 as well as tlie 
visit of Turkish journalists in 1943 were Asianizipg agemcies of the 
same order. The presence of Chinese soldiers, businessmen and in- 
dustrialists as well as of Burmese evacuees during 1942-45 has also 
served to promote Asian-minded ness to a somewhat cjf)iisiderablo extent. 

Indian newspaper correspondents in foreign countries reporting 
on Asia have beep, cominig’ into prominence since 1925. But it is 
worth while to observe that the Asianism of Indian masses has been 
substantially promoted by reports sent by foreign journalists also 
to Indian newspapers. The role of journalists, both Indian and 
non-Indian, on the growth of the Asian movement in India is by 
•all means creative and profound. 

Young India’s alliance with Japan, the Pao* East, Western Asia 
and the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem during World-War II (1939-45) 
was the achievemejit of Mohan Singh (Punjab), Swami Satyananda, 
Akram Khan (U.P,), Nilkanta (Madras), Rashbehari Bose (Bengal), 
Subhas Bose (Bengal), Ananda Sahay (Bihar), Dr. Kalyan Bose 
(Bengal), Debnath Das (Bengal), Sohan Singh (Punjab), Promode 
Sen (Bengal), Mahendra Pratap (U.P.), Nambiar (Madras), Abid 
Hasan (Punjab), Gora De (Bengal), Ali Khan (Punjab), Dr. Anil 
Chatterji (Bengal), Shah Nawaz (Punjab), Dhillon (Punjab), Prem 
Saigal (U.P.), Mme. Luxmi (Madras), Burhanuddin (Punjab), 
Bashid Ali (Punjab) and others associated with the Azad Hind Fauj 
(Revolutionary Indian National Army). This was the epo<;h par ex- 
cellence of Subhas Bose. 


Asianism a Pluralistic Movement 

The activities and biography of each one of these and other 
persons deserve to be separately studied with special reference to 
the promotion of Asianism among the Indian people between 1905 
and 1948. The enumeration of names is not at all exhausitive. Be 
it added that they have functioned as ambassadors, political and 
cultural, of India in foreign countries at a time when the Indian 
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publicisits and political parties were as a rule hostile to activities on 
the intemiational plane. 

Becent travellers to Irau and Western Asia comprise a large 
number of Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Dastur Sir Hormosjee Dinshaw, 
J. K, Nariman, Bustanjee Marker, Dr. Sir Jiwanjee Modi, L. 
Binshaw Irani, Sir Rustom Masani and Dr. Jal Pavri, all of Bom- 
bay may be singled out. Among others Professor Uadi Huosan 
(Lucknow), the Maharajas of Jaipur and Kashmir, Dr. Sir llassan 
Suhrawardy (Calcutta), Major-General El-Edroos of Hyderabad, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and Sir Eiroze Khan Noon are known to have 
travelled in Iran for first-hand knowledge and culture-contacts. 

It should appear that there is hardly any Indian whose travels 
and adventures in Asia, both East and West can comi)are in dura- 
tion and extensiveness with those of Raja Mohendra Prataj) of 
Brindaban (U.P.), the **Marco Polo of the East’’, as described in 
his Life Story of Fifty -fiwe Years (T)ehra Dun, 1947). ITis Asian 
experiences are to be placed between 1915 (the second year of World- 
War 1) and 1947 (the second year after World-War 11). 

The feeders of the Asian movement in India are then diverse and 
heterogeneous. The c'hannels along whi(4i Asian ism has grown and 
developed are by all means multifarious and ])luralistic. No parti- 
cular person, insititution or movement of India can be reasonably 
singled out as the most valuable or the only worth while fathej*, 
pioneer or representative of Asianism among the Indian peox)le. 

Iran Society 

It is worthwhile to say a word about the Iran Society established 
at Calcutta (1944) with Dr. Bimala Law as President and Dr. Md. 
Ishaque as Secretary, The scholars seek to place Iran in the 
perspectives of her neighbours. It has been serving the geographers, 
historians, anthropologists and linguists. Scholars in Buddhist lore 
are interested in it as much as those in Islamic culture. It is this 
liberal, interhuman, scientific standpoint in regard to things Iranian 
that is the chief ingredient in the milieu of the Society. 

We have need to emphasize these cultural and scientific aspects 
of the Iran Society of Calcutta, for it is very easy for even intellec* 
tuals and scholars, especially among Hindus, to suspect that this 
Society is perhaps a non-Hindu institution. Among Muslims it is 
lilcely to be treated as something calculated to promote the Shiahism 
of Iranian Islam as contrasted vi^ith the Sunni-ism of the general 
massea ia Muslim ladia*^ " Thei^e are other Muslims who might be- 
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lieve that Zoroastrianism of the Parsees is a dominant ingredient in 
its ideological set-up-. Then» in politically minded circles, again 
something of pro-Russianism or its opposite, pro-Britishism, may 
likewise be smelt in its atmosphere. In certain quarters, finally* 
people might feel that antiquarian interests are the chief features of 
this institute. In reality Iran Society is not obsessed by antiquarian 
activities nor are its ideologies religionistic or political. Many 
Bengalis, especially Hindus, should become interested in the affairs 
of Iran Society. Bengali Muslims also should likewise interest them- 
selves in the affairs of the Cheea-Bhavan and Sino-Indian Associa- 
tion of Tagore^s V ishwa-Bharati. There, as we have pointed out. 
they study India’s relations with China. 

This interest in Islamic as well as Buddhist Asia is as old in the 
present author as the birth of the National Council of Education 
(1905-06) which was established under the inspiration and construc- 
tive guidance, among others, of Satish Mukerjee, of the Dawn Socie- 
ty. Again, while publicity work for the Hindu University of 
Benares was being carried on during 1910-11 under Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya of Allahabad, I was privileged to travel with him 
far and wide in Northern India as far as Rawalpindi as one of the 
lieutenants. In the course of those travels it was my habit to harp 
upon the necessity of making Arabic and Persian languages com- 
pulsory for highest culture courses among Hindu students, especially 
in the fields of literature, fine arts, history, linguistics and politicSft 

This viewpoint of mine was known to Drs. Abdulla Suhrawardy, 
Ashutosh Mookerjee. and Ehuda Buksh and is to be found recorded 
in my Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin 1922). That position I have 
maintained up till today. The University authorities at Calcutta as 
well as my colleagues and friends of Bangiya Asia Parishad (Ben- 
gali Asia Academy) including Drs. Naren and Bimala Law, Rafi 
Ahmed and Md. Ishaque. are well aware of my generation -long 
viewpoint in this regard. 

In England, France, Germany, Italy. Russia and the U.S.A. 
what kind of people take interest in Iran ? They are neither Par- 
sees, nor Shiahs nor Sunnis nor Sufis, nor of course Hindus. It is 
the medical men, engineers, geographers, botanists, merchants, 
archaeologists, artists, sociologists, culture-historians, religious 
missionaries, consuls, diplomatists, and statesmen of Eur-America 
that try to study Iran or come into contact with things Iranian. It 
is the same class of people in India also that should take interest 
in the Iran Society of Calcutta. Indian geographers and anthropo- 
logists. engineers and industrialists, historians and linguists, eduea- 
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tors and culture*leaders, economists and publicists ought to come 
forward in large numbers and get themselves acculturated to the 
atmosphere of Iranic studies. In the milieu of Iran Society, they 
will gradually find the facilities for watching the transformation of 
old Iranian institutions. They will not fail to observe how the men 
and women of Iran today are uptodatizing their culture and render- 
ing themselves capable of collaborating with their neighbours to the 
north} west as well as east in the task of reconstructing Asia and the 
world. • 

In international culture and politics no Indian is likely to be 
of much significance with special reference to the Dominion 
problems of today and tomorrow who is nut well up in the ques|ions 
relating to Iran and Western Asia. The Iran Society of Calcutta 
has been rendering immense service to Young India by generating 
reorientations in its intellectual and inter-human pattern. 


South East Asia 

There is no Institute, Association, Academy or Society in India 
relating to the countries now known as South-East Asia in Ame- 
rican geopolitical terminology. But certain scholars associated 
with the Indian Council of World-affairs (Delhi) and the Bengali 
Asia Academy have been taking interest in writing and speaking 
about the South-East Asian Complex. The contributions of Bhupen 
Das, Santosh Chatterjee, Ajit Ghosh, Bijon Banerjee, Arunendu 
Datta-Majumdar, Barin Das and Bimalendu Ghosh, although of a 
preliminary character, may be noticed in this connection. Their 
writings are published, as a rule, in the monthly journals, Arthih 
Unnati (Economic Progress) and Eur^Asia, There is an attempt 
also on the part of some of these writers to master the languages 
of this region. 

In June 1947 representatives of Burma, Siam,Indo-China, Malay 
and Indonesia met in Madras under the auspices of the International 
Student Service of Geneva. This w^as the first South East Asian 
Begional Conference and in the course of a week (10-16 June) 
covered an extensive ground relating to education and culture. 
The topics comprised (1) expansion of University education, 
(2) technological vs general University education, (3) student 
movements and student organizations, (4) social transformation, 
(5) cultural autonomy and political unity, (6) University curricula 
and social structure, and (7) l.S.S. programme in South East Asia. 
The president was Dr. Zakir Hussain of Delhi. The Chairman of 
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the Reception Committee was Professor Narayanaswaniy Naidu of 
Madras. Leading part was taken by Dr. M. S. Adiseshiah and 
Miss Elizabeth Pothan^ likewise of Madras. The speakers and 
reporters were mostly students and professors. 

It is worth while to observe that an Exhibition^ of the South- 
East Asian Economic Resources was organized by the Commercial 
Museum of Calcutta (26 September-30 October, 1948), The opening 
was done by the Governor of West Bengal, Dr. Eailashnath Katju. 
As a sign of the times may be mentioned the fact that the teaching 
of Burmese, Siamese, Indo-Chinese, Malayan, and Javanese langu- 
ages is being organized at Calcutta University. 

Bengali Asia Academy 

A few words may now be added about the Bangiya Asia Parishat 
(Bengali Asia Academy) which has been functioning since 1931. 
It is a purely cultural and scientific institution and is not interested 
in promoting the practical politics of one type or other. Its sole 
object is to encourage the study of facts, ideas and ideologies about 
Asia. Many of the economic and commercial articles about Egypt, 
Iran, China, Japan, Siam, Indonesia, Malay, Burma and Indo- 
China have appeared in Arthik Unnati (Economic Progress). 

In this work of scientific and cultural interest friendly co- 
operation has been extended by the late Bejoy Chatterjee (Bar-at- 
Law) as well as by Drs. Naren Law, Amulya Ukil, Rafi Ahmed, 
Bhupen Datta, and Nalinaksha Dutt, Messrs. Ordhendro Gangoly 
(artist and art-historian), Satya Deb (ceramic engineer from Tokiyo), 
Suren Bose (chemical engineer from California, Bengal Water-proof 
Works Ltd.) and Biren Das-Gupta (electrical engineer from Purdue, 
Chairman, Indo-Europa Trading Co.), Advocates Eeshab Gupta 
and Nalin Paul (Councillor, Cplcutta Corporation), Profepsor 
Banesvar Dass (College of Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur) 
and Humayun Eabir (Calcutta University) as well as Satin Das- 
Gupta (Managing Director of Indo-Swiss Trading Co, Ltd.). 

The talks and papers discussed at the Academy have dealt with 
such topics as the following : Indians in South East Asia, Economic 
Expansion of the Japanese people ; Travels in Iran with Tagore; 
Sociologies in Ibn Khaldun’s Mokaddemah and Abul Fazl’s 
Ain-i^Akhari] Economic Condition of the Turkish people; Labour 
Conditions Jn Kenya and Palestine; Asia in Bengali Thought; 

* The present chapter is based on two lectures delivered at this Exhibition by 
the author* 
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The Muslim States of Asia and Africa ; India's Trade with Iran, 
Iraq, Arabia and Turkey ; Indonesia ; Asia as the subject for Italian 
researches; Social Reform in Turkey; ^The Industrialization of 
Iran; The Economics of Post-War Egypt and Arabia; The Asian 
Movement in India; Zaghlul Pasha of Egypt and Sun Yat-sen of 
China as Contemporaries of Chittaranjan Das ; The Foreign Trade 
of China; Journalism in Egypt; Siam in World-Politics; The 
Andamans as a Prospective colony for Indians. 

Participants at these functions have comprised, anfong others, 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram of Andhra University (Bezwada), Dr. R. 
Soetomo of Sourabaya (Java), Mr. Osman of Istambul (Turkey), 
Mustafa Fndal Bey, journalist of Cairo (Egypt), Consul General 
Dr. Chang-lok Chen of China, Md. H. Kashani, merchant of Yezd 
(Iran), Prof. Yusuf Bagdadi of Bagdad (Iraq), Mr. Marjoenani of 
Java, Dr. Mario Carelli of the University of Rome, Mr. Y, Imagawa 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Tokyo (Japan), Dr. J. J. Brugmaus 
of the Education Department, Batavia (Java). 

The Research Fellows also have contributed to the intellectual 
output about Asia during these years. Some of their papers: are 
available as articles in magazines and brochures, both in Bengali* 
and English. 


Dominion India's Orientations to Asian Polities 

The affiliations of Dominion India with Asian Politics deserve a 
special study. They are to be treated as something distinct from and 
independent of affiliations with culture. The Political affiliations, 
again require to be investigated on Real'politik considerations un* 
clouded by vague idealistic speculations. 

t 

Asia Secular, Democratic and Socialist 

On the positive basis of interhuman contacts Hindu liaisons with 
the Muslims of Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Egypt and Indo- 
nesia are found to be extensive and long-standing, and their 
foundations are essentially modernistic, political and cultural. In 
the Hindus of Dominion India the Muslims of Western Asia from 
Kabul to Cairo and of South East Asia (Sumatra, Java) have found 
some of their greatest allies and collaborators in regard to the 
modernization of Asia as well as her emancipation from albinocracy, 
the regime of the '*white man’s burthen/’ The slogan of the Toung 
Muslim in A,ia is not pan-Islam but Sovereign Asia. Secularized 
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Asia, Democratic Asia, Socialist Asia, — this has been the cry of 
Amanulla, Eemal, Zaghlul, Riza and others, as well as their 
successors in Western Asia. 

In dealing with Iranians or Afghans the modern Egyptians do 
not exhibit any specially “favoured nation'* treatment on account 
of common faith in Islam. The Hindus are accepted by Afghans 
and Iranians no less than by Turks, Egyptians and Arabs as worth 
while allies (comrades and collaborators) in the cause of new morals, 
manners and sentiments for Asia. 

In modern interhuinan relations the role of formal and tradi* 
tional religion, based as it is on medieval texts, should appear to 
have been receding gradually into the background. It is being 
replaced, as a rule, throughout Asia by the new spirituality of 
human rights, personal equality, individual freedom, and social 
work. There is no natural and necessary course for alliance between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan or between Turkey and Iran. Links of 
narrowly religious or sectarian affinity between one Muslim people 
and another Muslim people can hardly be the basis of effective co- 
operati<in or alliance between them in economic, cultural, political 
and military affairs. Religious fanaticism can be awakened in a 
certain number of states by or through ‘non-Muslim financial 
agencies for temporary war political purposes. They can have no 
profound foundations as the basis of Asian or world polities. 


Conflicts in Muslim Asia 

The fundamental interests of life, self-preservation and self- 
assertion, differ considerably from one Muslim state to another 
Muslim state. This is the first and foremost item in Dominion 
India’s orientations to Asian politibs. 

For one thing, whenever any Muslim state of Western Asia (say, 
the Arab League) becomes anti-British or anti-American on a war- 
level, Pakistan cannot afford to join it as ally or exhibit camaraderie 
and sympathy. It will have to remain neutral or incur the enmity 
of England and the U.S.A. which it can hardly contemplate. Then, 
again, if any Muslim state (say, Afghanistan or Iran) is transformed 
into an ally or protege of Soviet Russia, Pakistan can never think 
of joining it either, because in that case the Anglo-American 
enemies of Soviet Russia are bound to treat Pakistan and the other 
Pro^Russian Muslim states as enemies. 

In both such eventualities the Muslim states are bound to belong 
to at least two different groups. A Pan-Islam or Muslim federation 
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of any sort comprising all West-Asia or a great part of it cannot 
therefore come into existence. 

There is the constant possibility of Pakistan remaining part and 
parcel of the Anglo-American bloc in the Asian complex and 
world-grouping. This implies that all those Muslim states like 
Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq which are sentimentally enemies of the 
Anglo-American albinocracy and eventual allies of Soviet Russia by 
interest or its proteges on account of geographical propinquity are 
bound to treat Pakistan as enemy. An alliance of all or a large 
number of Muslim states from the Indus to the Nile on a politico- 
military basis, offensive or defensive, is an impossibility under this 
conjuncture of circumstances also. 

Altogether, no student of Asiauism or Asian-mindedness as 
prevailing in Dominion India should be naive enough to believe 
that a united Asian or part-Asian league is a question of practical 
politics. The unification of all the Muslim states from Pakistan to 
consummated only when they are conquered by 
Anglo-American armies for utilization as base against Soviet Russia 
or by the latter as base against the former. But then, all of them 
lose their self-determination and freedom of action as a matter of 
course. 

The power that governs and dominates international politics is 
not to be found in religion, and is not dictated by religious 
considerations, A Muslim West Asia Bloc in international diplo- 
macy, politics or war is today as inconceivable as a Buddhist East 
Asia League, Equally unthinkable as a politico-diplomatic* 
militaristic category is an All-Asian Alliance or an All-European 
Federation. A Muslim state at war with Muslim states and in 
alliance with non-Muslim states is as much a possibility today and 
tomorrow as it was a fact yesterdaj' or day before yesterday. 


What is Asianism? 

The growth and development of Asian consciousness, Asian* 
mindedness or Asianism among the Indian bourgeoisie, proletariat 
or intelligentsia is not to be thoughtlessly understood as the con- 
summation of an Asian, semi- Asian or quater- Asian Entente 
(Federation^or Alliance) on racial or religionistic lines. Continental 
or sub-continental alliances are myths and will-o-the-wisps of 
politics planning. The world is much too complicated and pluralis- 
tic for such simplicist solutions in diploipacy or politics as Pan- 
Enropa, PanJ^lam, Pan-America, Pan-Buddhism or Pan-Asia* 
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Indiaa Asianisin is to be treated as but a new phase of India’s 
expansion in interhuman contacts and nothing more. 

In every war of today, tomorrow and day after tomorrow a 
certain number of Muslims as states, groups, parties or individuals 
will operate on the non-Muslim (Christian, Hindu or Buddhist) 
side. Likewise are certain European or American states likely to 
be allies of Asian states or maintain friendly neutrality to the 
latter. Ndy, communists will join the bourgeois states, and demo- 
crats will add to the strength of the fascists. The alliances, ententes 
and groupings of the future, immediate or remote, will always be 
dictated as ever in the past by the fundamental considerations of 
military, naval and air strength of the prospective enemies in the 
eventual tug of war. And these imply, as a matter of course, a 
comparative estimate of and shrewd judgment on the techno- 
industrial equipments as well as economic and financial resources 
of the rival groups. 

Neither religion, nor race, nor the fact of accidentally belonging 
to a particular surface of the earth nor even the self-determined 
adhesion to a certain ideology (communistic, socialistic, nationalistic 
or fascistic) can ever be the sole or even chief determinant in the 
formation of alliances or federations as international patterns. 
The utilization of vishwa^shakti (world forces) in the interest of 
one’s own self-assertion and progress is to remain the principal urge 
for each and every state, region, race, group or party throughout 
the world in the choice of its allies and enemies. This is the 
Realpolitik of Dominion India*s orientations to Asian politics. 

Eur-American Capital in South East Asia 

The population of the geopolitical com])lex known, as South East 
Asia is near about 150 millions (Indonesia, 70 millions, Indo-China 
24, Burma 17, Philippines 16, Thailand or Siam 16, and Malay 5). 
The most important economic fact about this region is its dependence 
bn Eur-American finance for its fundamental agriculture, industry 
and commerce. Foreign capital worth about Us. 9,000,000,000 is 
operating in these six countries (Indonesia, Ks, 5,700 millions. Indo- 
China, Es. 960 millions, Philippines, Rs. 940 millions, Burma,' 
Es. 080 millions, Thailand Es. 310 millions, and Malay, Es. 114 
millionBi). 

The foreign sources are of coursie Holland in Indonesia. France 
in Indo-China, U.S.A. in the Philippines^ and the TJ.K. in Burma 
and Malay. In each of these regions an inconsiderable portion of 

18 
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foreign finance is supplied by countries outside the ruling powers. 
It should not be overlooked that Chinese capital worth lis. 1,000 
millions has been functioning in Malay, Philippines, Indo-China 
and Indonesia. 

In this context the role of foreign (mostly Britisli) capital in 
Bharatvarsha (comprising India and Pakistan, 400 millions) may 
not bie out of place. Generally speaking, the amount is considered 
to be nearly £1,000,000,000 (i.e. say, Rs. 14,000 millions). This 
implies approximately and roughly Rs. 35 per head of Bharat- 
varsha (comprising* India and Pakistan). For comparativ© purposes 
the per head foreign finance may be indicated as follows : Indonesia, 
Rs. 80, Philippines, Rs. 58, Indo-China, Rs. 40, India, Rs. 35, 
Burma, Rs. 34, Malay Rs. 23, Thailand Rs. 20. The figures are to 
be taken as biit near approaches to the somewhat correct position. 

In India as in the other countries of Asia economic sentiments, 
idiiologies and scientific research have been vehemently directed 
against the employment of foreign capital. 

It has been the tendency to condem^n this situation as the sheer 
exploitation and ruination of the indigenous peoidcs by foreigners. 
The present author's viewpoint has been entirely opposite (Economic 
Development, Vol, I. Madras, 1926). Foreign capital is to be ti’oat- 
c*d as a godsend for entire Asia, as far Latin America, the Balkan 
Complex of Europe, as w^ell as Africa. No primitive, backward, 
underdeveloped and undeveloped people or region can possibly save 
and accumulate caijital such as may enable it to develop the natural 
resources in an appreciable measure. It is the scientifically and 
techno-induBtrially developed i^eoples that can loan capital, 
skill, talont, organization, and so forth to the needy re<»*,ions and 
help forward their advance in material, cultural and political fields. 
Improvements in the standard of living of agricultural communities 
as well as the growth of factory population and industrial workers 
havp been consummated in Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe and Latin 
America from Mexico downwards on account of this co-operation 
with the finance furnished by more favourably placed peoples. In 
futuxie also the co-operation of Eur-American capital in the interest 
of South East Asia’s as well as India’s progress ought to be welcome 
by exponents of capitalism as well as of socialism as a fundamental 
desideratium. This is the economic Realpolitik of entire Asia. 
Dominion India's orientations to Asian politics will be influenced by 
this fundamental reality. 
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The chief concern today and tomorrow in India as in South 
East Asia and Africa as wiell the Balkan Complex and so forth is 
to derive political domination by foreigners out of each and every 
region. Co-operation in finance without political domination is to 
bo the slogan. This is to replace the century-old cooperation in 
finance with political domination. It is the problem of the second 
half of the twentieth century to develop) this new technique of inter- 
national and inter-racial alliance. The Asian statesmen of today 
from the West to the Farthest East and the South East will have 
to attitudinize themselves to this realistic viewpoint about world- 
economic collaboration. 

South East Asia as a Prohlem for India 

In this internatioinal cooperation India’s role in South East Asia 
is likely to be quite significant. India can function creatively as 
a “big brother”, so to say, to the entire complex. South East Asia 
was for centuries a part, province or district of Indian culture- 
systems, a territory of “Greater India”.* Today India happens to 
be, relative^ly speaking, somewhat advanced in moderui science and 
technocracy. South East -Asia is therefore* in a certain measure 
one of the problems for India. The brethren of South East Asia 
can be helped to some extent by the inhabitants of Dominion India 
with machineries, tools, implements, drugs, chemicals, consumers’ 
goods, technical knowledge and even finance capital. In this regard 
the role of India is tending to grow into something likfe that of 
Japan. In competition with Eur- America, India and Japan are well 
calculated to deliver goods to South East Asia and otherwise sciwe 
the peoples of this region in a somewhat conveiuient, and inexpensive 
maimer. Indian businessmen are* likely to find opjiortunities for 
cooperation with South East Asia as mutually helpful as with Iran, 
Iraq, Western Asia and East Africa. 

Eur-American Antipathy to Asian Indepondme^ 

In 1948 there is a tendency among politicians, businessmen, 
orientalists as well as other schools of Eur-America to look upon 
every attempt at natmual emancipation in South East Asia and else- 
where from the political thraldom of Eur-Ameripan masters as 
bolshevistic, communistic and red. This attitude is sheer nonsense* 

* 8. K. Sarkar ; Creative India (Lahore 1937). ■'* 
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The expoiientK of albinocracy, ‘'white man’s burthen”, colonialism 
and political domination were the enemies of Asia’s self-assertion and 
natio'ninlistic endeavours in the nineteenth and early years of the 
twentieth century down to World-War II (1939-45). The same 
anti-Asian feelings, sentiments and interests are at work today 
ainoaig the conservatives, diehards, reactionarias of Eur-Ameriioa. 
'At the present moment it is convenient for all of them, — ^whether 
publicists or scholars and academicians as well as expert in Asian 
languages and manners and customs, — to talk glibly of communism, 
Eed-domination and Soviet Russia’s conspiracy in the anti-Eur- 
American activities and movements of Asia. The world will have 
to get used to the idea that the Asian Mon toe Doctrine for the 
political liberation of Asia from the Emlpirc-liolding systems of 
Eur-America has beten the most spiritualizing force in Asia since 
as early as the middle of the nineteenth century. In Indonesia, 
Indo-China, Malay, Burma, Iran, Iraq and so forth as well as 
India it is the same Asian Monroe Doctrine or the “Asia for Asians” 
ideology that is inspiring the millions of human beings in 1948. 
The nationalistic war efforts of Asia and her armed risings against 
Eur-Americati world-domination constitute the greatest single factor 
in the world-politics of today. The United Nations Organization 
and its Security Council must not keep theniRelves blind to the 
realities of the present international set-up. Revolutionary Asia 
is not all red. It is exclusively against Eur- American political 
domination that Asia is militant. 

The honest intellectuals and liberal-minded statesmen among the 
Eur-American members of the U.N. should make special efforts to 
educate themselves as well as their white colleagues to get relieved 
of the traditional Eur-American antipathy to Asian independence. 
Their talks of world-peace require to be implemented by such posi- 
tive endeavours as are calculated to promote the political emanci- 
pation of Asia from the thraldom of white powers. Sto- far as econo- 
mic or materialistic and cultural or spiritual interests are concerned 
Asia does not follow the “Hands off” policy with regard to Eur- 
America, but is positively eager to cultivate rapprochement with Eur- 
American men, institutions and movements'. The economic and 
cultural acculturation of Asia to Eur-America is indeed the very 
fountain of her existence and self-assertion. 

The scholars and publicists of Eur-America have got to be eman- 
cipated froip Ijbout A^ia Bqch have been vitiating 
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their mentalities, viewpoints, i)oliticaI ideologies and academic 
activities since the beginnings of the niiieteentli century. The free- 
dom movements of Young Asia have been serving somewhat to 
usher in an intellectual, moral and spiritual Renaissance among Eur- 
Americans by demolishing their arrogance and chauvinism. 

A now Reformation is likely to emerge for the AVestern world 
in the second half of the twentieth century as soon as entirei Asia 
becomes a, continent of hundred per cent sovereign states functioning 
on terms of unconditioned equality with the wliilom empire-holders 
and colonialists of Eur-America. Regular and sysiematic coopera- 
tion and ^^shared-activity’^ of Asians with Eiir-Americaus on. the 
four or five platforms of the UNO h.ii& to be appraised as oine of the 
factors helping forward this Reformation. 

Eur-AwfCrira Not Undied vis a vis Asia 

Among Indian as other Asian publicists and scholars there is 
a tendency to believe that all Kur-Ainerica is united in cfioiiomic or 
political policies visavits South East Asia, Far East, Western Asia, 
or India. This is a tremendous fallacy. For all prac'tical purposes 
we must bo reasonable enough to understand the Real/politik of the 
diverse Eur-American empire-holders. Eacli one has been following 
its own interests and utilizing the visInva-shaJeti (world-forces) with 
a view to its own self-assertion. and expansion. American influence 
in Japan is not much liked by the British people. British influence 
in Siam (Thailand) is not congenial to the American, France hates 
the expansion of Ainglo-American authority in Siam as well as in 
China. 

The attempt to rehabilitate Holland in Indonesia and crush 
Indonesian indepeadence is perhaps as agreeable to U. K. as to 
TT.S.A. But are these two big bosses quite united in regard to the 
dose of Dutch domination or its methodology visdvis Indonesia? 
Holland like France has been smarting under the humiliation to 
which both these European empire-holders have to submit in Europe 
and Asia on account of the constant dictations from the Anglo- 
American financial magnates through the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank. 

American economic and financial inroads into India, Burma and 
Pakistan may not be very agreeable in British strategy and Tw/ute 
fimince. The U.K. is not perhaps thoroughly enamoured of U.S. 
participaiion in the affairs of Iraq and Iran. As for the Arab 
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League vi-^dvis Jews America vs. U.K. Las been opemly known to 
be a fact of RealpoUtik, The utilization of India and Pakistan 
as well as of entire Western Asia and South East Asia by the Anglo- 
American world-system against the Soviet Russian world-system is 
the fuindamental reality of world-politics for today, tomorrow and 
day after tomorrow. But this does not exclude the daily economic 
conflicts and power-political frictions between U.K. and U.S.A. as 
a basic item of the rivalry-pattern. • 

Asia does not have to experience the united strategy of all Eur- 
Ainerican powers with view to crushing her liberties. That is 
why Indo-China can view still to fight, and the Arabs and Jews both 
defy the UNO. This explains, again, why Holland in spite of all 
the sympathies nnd aids from the U.K. and the U.S*. has failed as 
yet to crush the war of independence carried on by Indonesians since 
1945. Evidently there is no unity among Eur-Am erican pofwersi. 
During World-War I (1914-18) Japan was the ally of England, France 
Russia and U.S.A. against Germany. During World-War II (1939- 
45) she was the ally of Germany against all these countries. This 
is why it was possible for Japan and Germany to help forward the 
nationalists and revolutionists of Asia in diverse sectors against Eur- 
American masters. 

The absence of Eur-Am erican unity in regard to Asia is well 
brought out by Professor J. Ph. Vogel, the Dutch scholar, in 7'hc 
Indonesian Question (Leyden, July 1948). He complains that 
Australia's action at the Security Council (30 July 1947) was a“step 
decidedly hostile to Holland." Australia was ungrateful, says he, 
because if ‘‘Holland" had followed the example of the French in 
Indo-China and allowed the Japanese to land in Java unopposed 
(1942/ it is questionable whether Australia would have escaped the 
horrors of an invasion " (p. 10). He complains further, that the 
“Security Council also is largely swayed by political passiops and 
selfish motives" in its pro-Indonesian tendencies. “By admitting 
Dr. Shahir and refusing admittance to the other (pro-Dutch) de- 
putations from Indonesia" the Council is alleged to have shown 
“a deplorable partiality" (p. 12). 

Soviet Russia un Asian VoXitms 

In regard to Soviet Russia’s activities in worlid-politics there 
is a fallacy prevalent as much in EuivAmerica as in Asia and the 
rest of the two hemispheres. Peoples believe that it i» only in 
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order to help the commupisitd as a political party and promotei com- 
munism as a socio-economic philosophy or way of life that Soviet 
Bussia looks for allies and supporters in the ten directions of the 
"lobe. This is a fundamental misconception and wrong view of 
the world-political set-up. Factually Soviet Russia does nothing 
but follow liealpolitik. It is the interest of their own stale, country 
or people that Soviet statesmen have been promoting by hook or by 
crook. 

U.K. and U.S'.A. have been looking for allies, friends and colla- 
borators here and there and everywhere for their eventual war 
against Soviet Russia. Anglo-American financiers and statesmen do 
not care to inquire whether Turks are democrats or liberals, whether 
Siam is an enslaved country or free and so forth. They care only^ 
to discover whether these regions, races, nations or people^ are 
capable of being utilized by U.K. and U.S.A. as effective instru- 
ments in World-War III. There is no question of an economic, 
political, social or cultural philosophy entering their braius when 
they otter friendship or alliance to Toms, Dicks and Hurrys,’ no 
matter whether in Asia, Europe, Africa or America. 

Exactly the same non-philosophical, nonideological, nay, non- 
economic and nonrpolitical mentality pervades Soviet Russia in her 
attempts at collaboration and rapprochement with Asians, Africans 
or Eur- Americans. It is the most colourlessly, objectively and 
realistically militaristic viewpoint that Soviet statesmen follow in 
their carnaraderios >vith the browns, blacks, yellows and! whites. 
They help or offer friendship to such Asians as are likely to offer 
obstructions to Anglo-American military preparedness and Avar-effort. 
French people in France, English people in England, and Americans 
in the U.S.A. can be and are perhaps actually in the service of Soviet 
Russia. It is not Asians alone who sympathise with Soviet Russia. 
Large numbers of French men, Englishmen and Americans are allies 
of Soviet Russia because somehow or other they want to prevent 
France, U.K. and U.S.A. from making war-preparations or develo- 
ping the war-effort. 

Indians Interest in Anglo--Americim 

It is Indians interest, — Reedpolitik, —io cultivate friendship and 
alliance with the U.K. and the U.S.A. The world today, tomorrow 
and day after tomorrow happens to be so situated that it is impossible 
for mj other country in the world to help the Indian people with 
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capital goods, consumers^ goods, scientific skill, technocratic manage- 
ment and such other items for a long period or time. For Soviet 
Bussia it is out of the question to think of coming to help adequately 
forward the industrialization and modernization in other ways of 
Indian's teeming millions. This is exactly the attitude of Pakistan. 
Neither India nor Pakistan, — although formally and in newspapers 
they pretend to be enemies to each other, — can afford ti> have U.K. 
and U.S.A, as anything but direct and pronounced friends and allies. 
It is here that we encounter the first postulate of Dominion India 
while cultivating affiliations with Asian politics. 

Alliance with U.K, and U.S.A. is bound to remain the sheet 
anchor of Dominion India’s economic policy and international fellow- 
ship for a considerable period. Both India and Pakistan may choose 
to remain neutral in the event of a war between Anglo-America and 
Soviet Bussia. But such an eventual neutrality of India and/or 
Pakistan will be directed by Anglo-American considerations of the 
best strategy against Soviet Bussia. 

Afghan Jnterest Different from Twkish 

On the other hand, Afghanistan cannot afford to be definitely 
pro-British or pro-Amcrican. Her geopolitical position visdvis Soviet 
Bussia counsels her to be as friendly to the Bussians as possible. 
Before the Anglo-American Powers can advance enough to be of 
substantial help to Afghanistan she will already have been in the 
aerial and military occupation of Soviet Itussia. That is the geopoli- 
tical position of Iran and Iraq also. It is only the southern, the 
Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf — regions of these two states that can 
be conveniently commanded and almost automatically commandeered 
by the Anglo-American Powers, But northern Tran and (northern 
Iraq are practically already within the zone of Soviet Bussia’s domi- 
nation, The virtual occupation of Turkey, Greece and Italy by 
Angio-American forces has served to seal these regions of South Easr 
Europe against Soviet Bussia’s advance. 

In all these instances it is not communistic philosophy that ren- 
ders Afghanistan, northern Iran and northern Iraq as well as the 
Sews of Palestine friendly or sympathetic to Soviet Bussia. The 
fundamental reason is the fact that the Anglo-American Powers 
may not be m the very first stages of the war strong enough to 
occupy these territories and liquidate the authority of Soviet Russia. 
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Similarly neither Turkey nor Greece nor Italy is hundred per cent 
ignorant of or indifferent to communism as a social philosophy or 
an. economic system. But Realpolitik has counselled large numbers 
of people in each one of these countries to understand that the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean will enable Anglo- America to function 
more easily and succeasfully on their soils than far-off land-locked 
Soviet Kussia. 


Korea, MmtchuHa ami China an Russians Prize 

111 the Asian sectors, again, entire northern China is within the 
grasp of Soviet Russia. The iiower of Anglo- America to i>e.netrate 
so far into the north in quite an adH|uate manner is eminently 
(luestionablo. Geojiolitically, therefore, North l-hina has reasons 
to be j)ro-S‘oviet. Japanese rights in Korea, Manchuria and North 
China had to be given away by Anglo- America to Soviet Russia 
during 1944-45 in order to annihUatc^ Japanese Rower. There is 
nothing specifically communist in the Russian occupation of China, 
Manchuria, and Korea. To what extent the Chinese people in the north 
or the south is coramunistically-njinded is a question that does not have 
to be discussed for the time being. Indeed, this is almost an irrele- 
vant issue in. the present conjunciture. 

It is Anglo-America that has actively heliicd forward the ex- 
pansion of Soviet Russia in Imrope up to Berlin and Vienna and in 
Asia ux) to Manchuria and Korea. And yet neither XJ.K. nor U.S. 
was bolshevik, communist or red. Nor was Soviet Russia certifieil 
to be democratic by Churchill or Roosevelt. Anglo- America had 
failed to defeat Germany and was comiielled to beg Soviet Russia 
for assistance. And without Anglo-Americans constructive alliance 
and support Soviet Russia would have been annihilate<l by Germany 
and perhaxjs broken up into myriads of states in Eastern Europe (1942). 
It was a joint enteri)rise, a common Realpolitik for communist Russia 
and anti-communist Anglo-America to embark upon the annihilation 
of Germany by any and every means. Hence the occupation of 
entire Eastern Europe (comprising Germany) as well as of Manchuria, 
Korea and North China by Soviet Russia. All these territories con- 
stituted her prize for assistance to Anglo-America. It is unthinking 
aiuti-Asianism on the part of Eur-Americau statesmen today in 
1948 to smell Sovietism wherever in Indo-China, Indonesia and other 
regions of Asia there is a revolt against Eur-American masters. 

19 
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In Uoininion India’s orientations to the politics of Manchuria, 
Korea and North China it is impossible even to overlook the fact 
that virtually a blank cheque was signed by Anglo-Americii in 
favour of Soviet Russia in order to annihilate by hook or by crook 
the iK)wer, i)restige and privileges of Japan in this part of Asia. 


The united Nations from an Indian Viewpoint 

The objective relations between the .slates^ large, medium and 
snjal], are neither determined by colour, nor by religion, nor by 
the alleged ideological considerations. The key to the complicated 
iuter-statal complex is to be found in the pursuit of one’s interests 
by each and ev€>ry people organized as the nation or the state. ^ 
This is why the United Nations of today (esttl. at liuke Success, 
New York 1945) as the League of Nations of yesterday can but be 
a replica or an epitome of the prevailing hatreds, jealousies and 
rivalries between organized groups. It is impossible for the 
Security Council authorities of the United Nations, — whether they 
be fifty or five, — to come to any respectable and iinite<l decision about 
Palestine, Iran, Kashmir, ludo-China, Indom^sia or China. Whoso 
security in Asia is in danger.^ And who is to judge as to whethcj- 
some Avsian’s security is likely to be jeopardized? Every little region 
in Asia, — Pakistan or Siam, — Korea or Iraq, — is the battleground of 
conflicting Eur-American interests. 

In regard to lOurope, for instance, can E ranee’s security be fully un- 
derstood and appreciated by the U.S.A.? It is too well known that 
the Anglo-American plan to give Germans control over the steel and 
coal works of the Ruhr has encountered systematic opposition from ilui 
Erench side. The foreign friends of France are alleged not to un- 
dei’stujid her security problems and to be “giving way to illusions”. 
Is it possible for the French people wholehearte<lly to depend on 
American mou-power and to antagonize Soviet Russia as the U.S.A. 
would like? 

Is the West^Europeau bloc as designed by the U.S, in. and through 
the Marshall Plan decent and honourable enough for the different 
countries of this region to accept and follow without hesitation? 

I B. K. Sarkar : The Science 0 / History and the Hope 0 / Mankind (London 
1912} « The Folitics of Boundaries and Tendencies in International Eelations 
(Calcutta 1926). 
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Dogs Italy feel secure while she is beitng equipped as the base for 
Anglo-American campaigns against Sv)viet Russia? France under- 
stands her own security in the French way, Italy her own security 
in the Italian way. The French and the Italian ways of security 
may not be identical with the British way and the American way. 

Is it possible, again, for the. British people to feel secure while an 
inter-hemispheroidal armageddon is in progress or preparation on 
account qf American-Russian conflicts? The British viewpoint of 
world-peace may widely diflE^er from the American in Western Asia, 
in Palestine, for instance. Why has it become necessary to manu- 
facture a so-called Third Factor or Third Power a.s a buffer, shall 
we say, ibe tween TJ.S.A. and Soviet Russia? 

Naturally, therefore, the United Nations cannot achieve as imudi 
success in its political programme as in its economic, social, sanitary 
and health or humanitarian programmes. Does it, therefore, deserve 
to bo condemned as an unnecessary and fruitless institution so far 
as politics are (ioncerned? This is an intriguing problem. 

The League of Nations (Geneva) used to be, generally speaking, 
bated by Asians because it was in the main an association of non- 
Asian empire-holders and colonialists. The rights and priviljeges 
of Eur-American powers in Asia and Africa hardly ever could be 
challenged under its auspices. The position of Asia as the colony, 
dc])endency or mandated territory of Western states was an idf'e 
and ihe first postulate in its intellectual and moral milieu. But the 
most fundamental reason for Asia’s antipathy to and disgust with 
the League of Nations as a political body was its systematic failure 
to prevent war on any worthwhile scale. The avowed and ostensible 
function of promoting and preserving world-peace was the least item 
in its achievements. , 

The United Nations has been the butt of the same pattern of 
criticism from Asians. Those Asians who are associated with the 
UNO as job-holders or happen to be highly placed in the admini- 
strative systems of their own countries and have to deal with the 
UNO in an official capacity do not of course speak out. But 
others do. 

For instance, the Security Council is being regarded as the 
greatest instrument for the promotion of insecurity between nations. 
It isi not peace but war, say they, that is being hatched in and 
through the Security Council. The right of veto exercised by any 
of the big bosses can automatically produce a stalemate; ami nothing 
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fiubsiautial can even be acconiplisbed except on a war basis. The 
doctrine of unanimity amonig' great powers is essentially a spur to 
war against the recalcitrant. 

The League of Nations was condemned in Asia as the organiza- 
tion for the pooling of the allied victors* resources against the over- 
powered German, Austrian and Turkish enemies. But the Security 
Council of the United Nations is being condemned as the veritable 
agent for the instigation of war between the victors themselves. It 
is under the auspices and with the blessings of the Security Council 
that the world has been transformed, it is alleged by such critics, 
into two huge blocs, the Anglo-American and the Soviet Russian. 
The European Recovery Plan is being interpreted as the economico- 
financial and techno-military eipiipment of 16 countries (250 millions) 
a.s a powerful base against Soviet Russia. Further, the right of regional 
alliances to carry on the war of self-defence militates against the 
foundation of the U.N.O. itself. 


The present writer’s attitude to the TiCague of Nations® was en- 
tirely difiFerent from that of these critics. Geneva used to be treated 
by him as the common capital of a large number of, (not of course 
all), countries of the world. And the Sec-retaiiat of the Ijcague 
was appraised in his judgment as the Common Foreign Office of 
many peoples,- jtatiou^, or states. This Secretariat fimctSoned re- 
gularly from year’s end to year’s end as the permanent clearing 
house or exchange for the transaction of iuter-statal dealings. The 
prevention of wars or the promotion of peace was certainly the 
declared goal of its activities. But the Common Council of Nations 
could not possibly go beyond the fundamental likes and dislikes, — 
i.e. the belligerent attitudes of its components. The League failed. 
But if people have to fail, it is vaorth while to fail in a cause like 
the League’s. This attitude to the Geneva Complex was of course 
that of a person in the minority of one,® 

The United Nations is to be appreciated in exactly the same 
manner and because of the same functions. Its technique is perhaps 
more practical and h? likely to be more effective. Lake Success isf 
the common capital of many counitries. Its limitations are too 
well known. It excludes Germans, Japanese and Italians, in the 
first instance. And in the second place, it excludes virtually,— if pot 


1942)- ^ ^ Political Philosophies Since 1905, vol. 11, part II (Lahore 
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constitutionally and formally, — ^the whole of the Si)viet Russian 
sphere. All the same, it is an organization of nearly fifty five to 
sixty per cent of the world. 

Now, we must not be blind to- the brass tagvs. Mankind is not 
yet anxious for world-peace nor for unanimity in World organization. 

Even this fifty five to sixty per cent is not all mad in love 
with world-peace and the abolition of hatred and self-seeking. As 
long as the component members happen to be aiiided by baser motives 
and selfish interests it is unreasonable to expect the compo.site 
structure to be an organization of idealists, i.e. self-denying saints 
and angels It should be conce<led that there are certain doses of 
idealism, liberalism or radicalism prevailing in every people as in 
every individual. But in groui).s as in individuals the idealistic, 
saintly, the eelf-sacj-ificing ideologies and temperaments are multi- 
plied and modified by their antithesesj the materialistic, the knavish 
and the self-aggrandizing incentives and urges. The idealism of 
world-security, world-peace, world-organization and Mmrld-statc can- 
not possibly approach its complete realization as long as the com- 
ponents of the world happen to be but saints multiplied by scoundrels 
or scoundrels multiplied by saints. Tbe strong words, ^^saints^' and 
^^scoundrels’’ are not to be understood in the dangerously radical 
sensei. 

It should not be reasonable, therefore, to condemn the ITnited 
Nations as politically superfluous or unneecissary. Nor can it be 
treated as entirely unproductive ’ in the political domain. Human 
beings individually as well as collectively being wbai tlicy are, — 
neither wholly saints nor wholly scoundrels, — it is a tremendous 
achievement if these diverse collectivities, groups, peoples, nations 
or state® can be brought together* regularly and can be enabled to 
function from year’s end to year’s end on a common platform. The 
very bringing together of such groups at a round table in order to 
hold f€te~d^tet0H on the problems common to them all or on the dis- 
putes separating them from each other is a wortli-while consum- 
mation of the highest order. 

In the internal affairs of states, the parliaments functions regularly, 
the police functions regularly, the law courts function regularly. 
And yet laws are being broken every day and crimes are being com- 
mitted every day. The existence of crimes and criminals does not 
automatically imply the futility of laws and parliaments or the 
worthlessness of police oflGicers and courts of justice. 
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The sinister elemente in the composition of many of the nations 
wlio sponsored the high aspirations and noble ideals of the TT.lSr. have 
been honestly laid bare by a foundation member.® ^‘Many of the 
governments proposing or supporting such objectives’’, says he, 
‘Menied ihein to those over whom they were ruling: sometimes to 
all their citizens, sometimes to large minorities living within their 
jurisdiction. llow could it be expected that by writing such things 
into a Charter they could transform the habits of the wojdd in any 
immediate future?” 

Asians have not as yet got as much justic^e from the U.N as they 
desire. Even many Europeans (French and Italians) and Latin 
Americans likewise complain against the IT.N.’s failing to do justice 
to their interests. But in this as in other splieres we have to take 
the view of “relative” justice, “relative” freedom and “relative’’ 
progress. The position of Asians rh-a-vis Eiir- Americans- in world- 
politics and world-culture is no-t as dcspi(‘able today in 1948 as it 
was, say, in 1848 or even 1905. Neither Holland nor France dare 
do whatever each wishes in Indonesia or Iiido-Chiiia. England has 
cared to deal with India in a manner wlii(*h is causing anxieties not 
only ip France and llollaiid but in the entire world of white men 
and empire-holders or * colonialists. Eur-Anierica’s treatment of 
China at the Boxer War which marked the beginning of tlie twentieth 
century is a thing of the past From the Asian standpoint the 
world has factually grown into something more decent and more 
agreeable to live in. Naturally the higher and higher doses of 
freedom, equality, liberalism and security have yet to come. South 
Africa’s treatment of Indians (and other Asians) is a standing 
inter-racial and international scandal. The League of Nations was 
one step. The second step is the, U.N. A third ste]) may also be 
envisaged as well as a fourth and a fifth and so op. The U.N. 
deseives therefore substantial sympathy and support from India as 
the rest of Asia. 

An instance of relative progress may be cited here. Non-self- 
governing countries, i.e, foreign-ruled territories have not ceased 
to exist. That is a fact. And, therefore, a new category^ “trust 
territories”, has been created by the U.N. (Articles 73-91). But 
these trust territories are fonnally and legally not identi<*al with the 

4 C. Webster : **The United Nations Reviewed** in InternatiotiQl Conciliation 
(New York), September 1948, p. 442* See also “A European Point of View on the 
U* N/’ by the French Ambassador in Italy, M. J. Fouques-Dupare in the same 
number, pp« 433*457* 
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iDandated areas or dependencies oi yesterday i'lid day before yester- 
day. This also is a fact, but a^new fact with a new idea. Among other 
things tliey are to be supervised by the Trusteeship Council whiiih 
comprises as many non-ruling states as ruling (administering) 
slates. The visits and criticisms, constituting the supervision by 
the Trusteeship Council, do not of course amonnt to tlie exclusion, of 
the ruling states’ authority in regard to the trust territories. But 
they are by all means some checks to the exclusive and monopolistic 
exercise of power by the administrators. 

It is, therefore, possible for eight non-administering and non- 
(udonial states like India, China and Kgypt of Asia and Africa along 
with Brazil, Venezuela, the Dominican Itepublic, Sweden, and 
Soviet Ilussia to sit on the same committee with eigiit administer- 
ing and colonial states .-uch as Australia, Belgium. Denmark, 
France Netherlands, New Zealand, U.K. and C.S. (9 November 
1948). The technique of international tefe-a-trtes furnishers^ as 
matters of daily concern, the pennanent possibility of such round- 
table conferences between ruling and non-ruling states in regard to 
the progress and prosperity of what used to be called dependencies 
and mandated areas. The publicists of Asia 'cannot afford to ignoie 
the slow but effective api)roaches towards relative freedom and 
jKirtial world-peace «as embodied in such regukn* and permanent con- 
ferences. The advances in inlernational relationshii) since the con- 
ditions of 1914, nay, 1939 should be obvious to students of world- 
politics. 


New Political Categories for Dominion India 

A fundamental shortcoming in the political ideology of the 
l)rosent set of Indian publicists in its obsession by the past, and es- 
])ecially by the beginnings of their activities in 1920. That is the 
Year I of history in their conception of India and the world. This 
is an idola which clouds the imagination as well as reasoning* facul- 
ties of our countrymen in a mischievous manner. We are apt to for- 
get that 1920 was preceded by the events of 1905. The heroes and 
martyrs of 1905-14 had glorious contributions to the making and 
evolution of Indian freedom. We axe often oblivioits likewise of 
the fact that there was an 1885 which preceded both 1920 and 1905. 
And of course it is easy for us to forget, as perhaps too old, the tre-** 
mendous reality of 1857. Swadhinata (freedom) Was the war-cry al- 
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ready formulated at that time. Bangalal Banerji’s Swadhinata^ 
hinatay ke hanchite chay re he banchite chay? (With freedom's losft 
who would like to live, 0, who w’ould live?) ha^^ been living in the 
bl(K)d of freedom's fighters since then. 

It is a political as well as a scientific necessity to recall those re- 
alities. And of course it should not be decent te obliterate from the 
picture of freedom's evolution the figure of Subhus Bose and his 
Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army), liis Japanese and German 
allies as well as his achievements at Imphal and Kohiina (1943-45). 
Further, historically speaking, nobody can afford to ignore the 
exploits of llevolutioniaiy India and its effective alliance with Ger- 
many and Turkey during World-War I (1914-18). l^he story of 
that contribution to Indian freedom has been told by Rowlatt in 
HeAwlutionary Conspiracies in India (Calcutta 1918). 

While obsessed by the past history we do pot thus attach due 
importance to the diverse factors and forces as constituting the web 
of that history. A\e happen to be monistic in our world-political 
orientations and thoroughly indifferent to the achievements of myriads 
of our eountryniep in the past. for the present and the future 
we do not seem yet to u‘udersiaiul the significance of the formal with- 
drawal of the U.K. from the Indian scene. Some of the nationally 
and socially objectionable features of the British regime are being 
f)erpetuated by the new regime as a matter of course, as if nothing 
new has happened. This is regrettable. 

Idealists will have to educate the publicists and patriots of Domi- 
nion India to understand the new world-political forces and feel 
their impacts on India. The political categories which were invented 
and popularized by Indians in order to counteract and militate 
against the British Empire cannot be useful and life-promoting today. 
British domination has formally ceased to exist in India. This is 
the greatest single fact of vishwa-shakti (world forces) to which ade- 
quate orientations remain yet to be established. The old categories 
and the old ways of thinking and administering will have to be re- 
placed by new categories and new way® of thinking and administering. 
The existing ideas about nationalism, language, boundaries of states, 
provinces, provincial autonomies, state sovereignty, relations between 
the centre and the periphery, financial structure, defence, diplomatic 
intercourse, and so forth have come down to us through generations 
used to British mastery. These ideas are in need of thorough over- 
hauling. Realpolitik is entirely different at the present time, 
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111 Noveiiibci* 1948 iiiajiy ciirles iu both U.l\. and TT.S.A. have 
relieved themselves of their anti-(jeniiaii and aiiti-J apaiiese fetishes. 
Indeed, very many of them tmlay have been eiiltivating* pro-Cferiuan 
and 2)ro-Jai)anese. propensities. Jviit in our country many of the 
experts in foreign relations exhibit greatei* ticrniano'phobia and Ja- 
])anoj)hobia tliaii: English and Americans ever did. They are still 
living* in the milieu of Anglo-American pvc^pagandas of 1939-40. They 
J»ave yet to attempt ca<tching up with the Anglo- America of today 
in the realistic world-view. 

Our ])iiblieists and stale<n)en ol‘ today seem yel to harbour tlie’r 
old-world orienlatioiis to British V'h.eroys and the British Empire 
strategy. Some of us are i)erhaps living in th(» epoch of Shiva ji and 
Aurang*zt‘b (seventeenth eenturv). Such obsciirantisT and reactionary 
orientations have got to be kmulved out of our brains if Dominion 
India’s political, <*ultural, financial ami mililary-iuival-aerial general 
s<alf is to function in an adecpiately serviceable, manner. 

The futurism such as can insx)ire the formulation of a con.stitu- 
tion a.s ivell as a foreign [lolicy adapted to the new world-conditions 
lemuins yet to he generated among the large masses of political 
tliinkeis and workers. In the course of sometlling over a year since 
August 1947 Dominion India lias found it hardly ])o,ssib]e to exi)eriem*o 
anything more than a simple administrative change or rather a 
change in the colour of the higher administrative personnel. 

A Cnif(U'i/ State Lantjaaije Unti €€€!<, 'air 

Tlie felisli of a unitary state-language will have to be demolished. 
In a small country like Belgium all the throe languages, Eleinish, 
AV’alloon and Enuieh aiv iH[ualIy vajid, i.e., state language*';. For all 
])ractieal i)ui]) 0 .scs, however, iiobenly speaks more than one language. 
Ill Switzerland, likewi.se, (Jeinian, Eieiich, Italian and Hernia nseh 
are four languages normally and poiuilaiiy simkeu in four differcjit 
areas. No language is ini posed upon all the areas iu Switzerland 
for administrative xiurpose.s. Political unity irj jirevalent iu these 
countries in .spite of the plurality of languages. 

In the elementary schools of Belgium and SAvitzoiiand a second lan- 
guage. of the country is taught. But as a rule hardly anybody re- 
members the second language after leaving the school. It is only 
in the interest of husiiieK?*, .government administration, foreign ser- 
vice and so forth that Belgians and Swiss voluntarily choose a second 
or third language according* to requireiuents. 

20 
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In India Hindi must not l)e imposed uijou Maratlii-speakiiig, 
Tamil-speakin^f, Tel ugu-Sft>ea king, Caiiarese-speakiiig, Gujuruti- 
fjpeaking, Assiimese-speuking, Oriya-speuking and Hengali-speakiug 
peoples. The despotism of Hindi can lead to far-reaching compli- 
cations. 

It is a disgraceful fact that the money order forms issued 
hy the rost-Oflices of Hindi-speaking areas have been, priuited exclu- 
sively in Hindi and are being eii'culated even in those ^areas! \\diich 
are entirely ignorant of Hindi. Perhaps 11 indiwallahs believe that 
they have conquered the Marathas, Tamils, JJengalisi and other iiou- 
Hindi-speaking peoples of Dominion India. This autocratty caiiiiot 
and Mo'll not be tolerated. J^very law passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment will have to be translated into the principal languages of India. 
Hindi must not be accorded the exclusive privilege. 

As for luasteiing Hindi language, iho.se Dengalis who as engin- 
eers, scientists, medical men, journalists, (.Vmtral Government ser- 
vants etc. are candidates for jobs in Hiudi-speakiug areas must 
make it a |)oint in sheer self-interest to be proficient in Hindi. Per- 
lia])ij every Post-Graduate student of arts, science, medicine, en-* 
gineeriiig and so forth should consider it worthwhile to add to his 
qualifications by proficiency in Hindi speaking and writing. In the 
course of the next few years some 500() Bengalis of West Bengal 
ought to be ambitious enough to cultivate Hindi to the extent of 
being able to command the admiration of Hindi speakers and writers 
at Benares and Allahabad. 

But generally speaking, every language ity to be regarded as a 
state-language for the area where it is spoken by large masses of 
people. The establishiueiil of Hindi as the uuitiuy slate language 
of India will be detested in Marathi-speaking, Tamil-sireakiug, Ben- 
i»ali-epeakiug and other linguistic areas. 

• LingiihUcally Ilomogcncou^s Vnrealizahle 

The fetish of linguistic boundaries of provinces is likewise to be 
subverted. The boundaries of languages and the boundaries of 
states can never be identical except under peculiarly exceptional 
circumstances. The slogan, ‘^another language, another state/* ia 
an absurdity unrealized and unrealizable on eaith. 

French, the language of France, is spoken in parts of Belgium as 
Ivell as of Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Spain. But the French- 
speaking: areas or peoples of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, • Italy 
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and Spain are not and cannot become districts or villages of the 
French state. The history of Europe since 1-ouis XIV bears this 
out. German is spoken in areas of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, 1/ithuania, Poland, Czechosiovakia, 
Bumaniu and Jugoslovia. lUit those German-speaking areas and 
])eop]es are not and cannot be incorporated as paits of a tJeriuan 
state. The three great >vars since 1870 furnish solid evidences. 

Bengali* will be s])okeTi in non-Bengali areas, like Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa. Similarly Hindi will be spoken in Assam, Bengal, 
Orissa and so forth. Marathi wdll likewise be spoken in Gujarat, 
Central India, Central ProvincOsS, Deccan and Southcni India. The 
consolidation of all Mara,thi-s])eai'ing, Bengali-speaking areas within 
water-tight political compartinenls for ea(di language, would be a slicer 
iniiiossibility. Every stale or province is bound to be a botch-|X)tch 
of languages, polyglot. The attempt to establish linguistically homo- 
geneous provinces or states with Marathi, Bengali or some other lin- 
guistic bases is a wild goose chase. The Ilcrderian doctrine of the 
linguistic nation has no place in the tAventietli century.^ 

Abolish the Provinces 

The fetisli of provinces, provincial Imundaries, provincial assem- 
blies, piwincial ministries, provincial finance, and provincial Gover- 
nors* wdll have to be annihilated. ♦ Each of the c^xLsting provinces and 
states should be treated as a district or divided up into a number of 
districts*. The entire res])onsibility in regard to health, agri- 

culture, irrigation, migration, education, transportation; industry; 
labour, social services and wbai not should rest with the Centre. 
The unification of India by a centralized adminisiratiott is to bo the 
fundamental target of Bengali c,s hf other jinblicists and patriots. 

Delhi is* i‘oa<‘hed from Calcutta in .six hours. It is senseless to 
think of India in terms of Sher Sha.lr,s provincialism or Asoka’s local 
liberties. Lo(*alism of every 5 ort in administration has to be ex- 
tirpated in all possible ways. It is only under such conditions* that 
Bengalis will have the normal chances of functioning in Ilimachal- 
prjidesh, Vindliyaipradesh, Bajiuslhan, Saurashtra and edsewhe.re in 
India and abroad. 

1 B, K. Sarkar : “Herder the Philosopher of the Folk” Preface to Dilip 
Malekai’s Jatiyatar Vani^Murti Herder (Herder the Vocal KihMiment o{ 
Nationaiisin* Calcutta 1916). 
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Bengalis siicli as will hava to live in non-Bengali-speoking 
wUieu will have io cultivate acculturation to non-Bengali language, 
culture and 7twiC9, This is the new reality of Dominion India. In 
case they he rich enough or numerous enough to estahlir.h purely and 
(*X(dusive]y Bengali educational instil utioiis, recreation centies, 
athlcftic (lubs, Ihey may do so at their own initiative and on their 
own resiH)nsii)ility, Tlie.se will have to be appreciated as some of 
their cultural luxuiies. IBit the general run of Bengalis ouglit as 
u rule to get assimilated lo local conditions. 

Xon-Bengali Indians, — Gujaratis, Madrasis, Marat has, — wliose 
activities compel them to live in Bengali-speaking areas ^vi\\ like- 
wise be retjuiied to get B/cngalicized in language, morals, manners and 
customs. In (*ase they be anxious to preserve some of their tradi- 
tional )noi>es they are at liberty to do so on their own risk and at 
their own cost. 

mi 

W((nte(/ n Central Culture f)epari merit 

The Central Oovernmeut ought to have a Culture-Department to 
investigate the number and condition of non-Bengalis in Bengali- 
.s])eakiug areas as of Bengalis in non-Bengali-speaking areas, Marathi- 
speaking people in non-Marathi areas, and Tion-Marathi-speaking 
people in Marathi Jireas and so forth, it should be a function of this 
Central Culture Department to cmne to the help of siudi minorities in 
cases deserving symiiathy and support. T!ie feais and suspicions of 
the minorities about the eventual loss oi their languages, cultures 
and mores may thereby be somewhat counteracted. 

But in any ease the provincial idea in language and culture will 
have to be thoroughly polished off. The languages and cultures are 
not io be treated as. territorial phenomena or provincial interests. 
They deserve to be recognized merely as some of tlie survivals of 
birth conditions which may eventually disajipear through contacts 
with others. 

In order to facilitate the self-expression of diverse languages 
and cultiirf^s in every eclueational area of Dominion India the Cen- 
tral Culture Department will have to endow each of the different 
Universities' with ‘‘extra-territorial jurisdiction’’ to l>e exercise^l 
throughout India according to requirements. The. University' of 
Bombay may then be enable^l to make arrangements for teaching 
and examination in regard to Marathi and Gujarati at Calcutta, 
sho^uld Calcutta University find it inconvemient to do so, Arrange- 
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ments for teaching Bengali at B(»Tnhay may ccrresjmiulingly he en- 
trusted to Calcutta. ITniversity in case Bombay Ftiiveisity should like 
to be relieved of tliis responsibility. 

A concrete suggestion for (iii rural work may be made to the 
lovers of Bengali langua.ge and people. They should devote their 
energies to the iiiistitiilion of Chairs for Bengali Language and Cul- 
ture at some of the prominent Viiiversities of Jlominiou India. Delhi, 
Xagpiir, B^enares and ]\itna in the north as well as Bombay, Hydera- 
bad and Madras in the south ought to he ecjuipped (»a(‘h with a Iho- 
fessorship and' T3e])artmont of Bengali language und cul1ur(^ 

The Si ate, < Ah(>lifihed 

It is certainly extremely liflleult for (uir (oiintiymen, used as 
they are to the pf)litical categories of the Indian ^5ational (’oiigress, 
to apiu’eeiate and sympathize with the new categories of ])oliti(‘al 
thought and life enunciated here. ILiii in one field, at any rate, 
even the seirtnagenarian S'ardar Vallahhhhai Patel has sneemled in 
demonstrating that the ideologies which ruled Jiharatvarsha down 
to August 1S47 can he uprooted almost overnight. The Brineedoms 
and the ‘‘State-idea” have been ruthlessly annihilated by him. lie 
has ont-Bismareked Bismarck iii the successful ge()])oli1ical recon- 
struction of Indian States. And the unitication of India already <*on- 
snmniated by him — fn)m Junagadh to Hyderabad and Mayurhhanj — 
lias been accomplished voillioiit blood and iron, A miiacle of this 
])attern lias been unknown in the hi.story of jxditical remakings 
during millenniums. 

It may not be inconceivable for Young India today to al>preciate 
the political wisdom of abolishing the fetishes of state-language% states 
according to languages, and provyicial entity, and go ahead with 
the stlh'une of a unified, consolidated and (*entralized India from 
top to bottom and in every ]K)ssible sector. 

lieiifjfflin of Pifhlsian PnhiiJitanis 

Baki.stan is an entirely new category of ]M)litical thought and 
life. The. world lia,s. got used to it in all inlernathmal transaetimis. 
The sooner Dominion India gets used to it the better for us all. 
There was a time when Afghanistan used to be a part of India. 
Nay, Central Asia also was a province of Indian culture and political 
system. But nobody in India sentimeutalizes over Afghanistan and 
Central Asia as lost territories 
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From tlie siandpoiut of Bengal and Bengalis we have today to 
get orientated to Pakistan in a new realistic and imseatiinentol man- 
ner. We slioukl admit at once that the Bcjigalis of Eastern Pakistan 
are not Bengalis in the conven^^ioaal meaning of tho word. They are 
Pakistanis. The Bengalis of Dominion India also arc not Bengalis 
of S>onar Jiatujla (Golden Bengal) of 1905, or of Suhah Bangla 
of 1757, or of Bantja of tho Pala and Sena. Dynasties of the eighth 
lo tile twelvth century, or of the Banga (Brarhija) of the.*5^edic and* 
Buddhist ages. 

Freuch-s])eakiiig men and women live in Belgium. They often 
get married io French people in France. And of course French 
hooks imhHshe<l in Belgium are read in I'h'ance as l^hencli hooks 
published in l^hancc are read in Belgium. And yet ihe French peoide 
of Belgium are not French. They are Belgians. Tf wonld be sheer 
siupidity oil Ibe part of the French peoide in France to sentimentalize 
over their racial, linguistics or cullural Idth and kin in Belgium. 
Indeed, they don’t sentimentalize. 

Again, the French-speaking men and women of Geneva, 
Lausanne, Ncuchatel and other towns or villages of R‘oiitIi\vest(*rn 
iSwitzeidand are hundred per coni French in language, culture and 
inorcA, But no Frenchman of France dare call those kilh and kin 
French people. They are Swiss and nothing but Swiss, 5’hey them- 
selves wonld resent being described as French. 

The German-speaking men and women of Austria are historically 
speaking the ])ioneers of (Germanic civilisation in many respects. 
Today also they continue to he the creators of Genua ii Kttitur in 
literature, arts, philosojdiy, .science, medi. ine and engineering. But 
no German of Germany (Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony or AViiert(eiiherg) 
wonld dare call these Gennams of the InnA^alley and the Danube 
A^alley Germans. They are Austriansr And the Germanf^ of Austria 
would never call themselves Oennansi, They arc proud of their 
designation as Austrians. 

French and German have meant different, things in different epochs. 
The meaning of Bengali also has been diverse in diverse periods of 
history. It ivS necessary for the Bengalis of Dominion India to get 
used to the new situation and look for fresh fie^lds and pastures new 
in the vast territories of the Indian subcontinent. The Bengalis of 
Pakistan likewise have iiieed to cultivate acculturation to their new 
Sonar Jiarhgla, One must hot make too much of tlie geographical 
expremion, Bengal. 
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lieiiyals limy civine and Beii^^al may <^*o. lint JJwigali culture 
goes on for ever. The Ueugali people goes on for ever. 

'rhc MuJilims of India and Pakisian 

AVliat about Muslims'^ The Muslinus of Uomiuiou India are In- 
dians. The Muslims of Dominion Dakistan are rakistauis. 
And tills is an end of the matter. The Muslims of Afghanistan are 
Afghanis. * The Muslims of lian are Ivauiaiis. The Iranians and 
the Afghans are politically and mi'litaiily rivals and enemieis. They 
do not work as friends and allies simply because they happen to be 
Muslims'. The Muslims of Tin key are Turks and the Muslims of 
Egypt are Egy[)lianis. The Egyptians and the Turks have not been 
friends to each other on account of their common Islamic faitli. The 
Muslims of Arabia are Saudi- Arabs, Syrians, Iraips, and so f<uth. 
They are not allies of the Miuslims of Iran who are Iranians. 

The Muslims of Dominion India will aceordingly have to get 
used to the new (‘ategory, ‘‘Indians”. They are entirely independent 
of Pakistanis although they happen to Ihj Muslims. 

If a Pathauistaii be ciixited on uecount of Anglo-American stralegy 
Tis-d-vis Soviet llussia the J clhans will not jif-.ctssarily' be the allies 
and friends o£ Pakistanis or Afghans siimply because all the thiee 
are hulievers in Islam. In case, fuiiher, a part of Kasbmir he se- 
parated from the Indian Dominion it is likely to be made iierhaps 
into a new state, Jiowiver small, which will have a new name. Paki- 
etau, I’athaiiistau and this new “Stan” will he three new i)olitical 
categories indejiendcnt of one another as well as of Afghanistan. All 
of them will but be biiii'er-stutes between Soviet Ru^^sia and Anglo- 
Ameriea\s South-Asiau bases. But the possibility of a friendship 
or alliance between Pakistan, Afghanistan, Pathanis-tau and the 
fourth “Stan” is as remote as tliat of an alliance between Turkey 
and Egyi^t, or Arabia and Iran, or Iran and Afghanistan. Alliance 
does not depend on religion alone. 

The Muvslims of Dominion India as well us of Pakisitan ought to 
possess this pattjern of orientation in reguid to Asian Politics. Once 
in, a while some of the petty districts of Arabia known as states like 
Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, Yemen, Saudi- Arabia, etc, may happen 
to be politically and militarily united. The reason will not be reli- 
gious or Islamic. The unity will not be aeliieved becauso they are 
all Muslims and hence sup]>ased to be comrades in arms. The unity 
may bo temporarily brought about because they can be utilized as 
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tools and iusiriimealjiy by foreign, uon-I«laiuie pow.ei\s. TlieiK» seven 
milliou Muslims may be made to serve British or Ameiicau or com- 
bined Anglo-American sti ategy in Asian and world-politics. The sooner 
the Muslims of India and Pakistan understand this Kcnlpolitik^ the 
scfconer will they learn to place themselves on secular, teJiitorial, 
anti-theocratic, anti-niedieval and the allied j)aths to progrt^ss, 

WufHvd a Rc-intvi^pvciaiUjn of IndUin IJisiorij 

Another field in which onr publicists, jnitiiols, statesmen, cul- 
ture leaders and cdiu^ators have need to emancipate themselves fnmi 
the ideologies of the j)ast two generations and develop a futuristic 
viewi)oint in thought and method of work is the domain of Eng- 
land’s role in India. In this eoiinetdion we are called upon also to 
get fresh oiientations to the pre-British j)eriods of Indiaiii history. 
Old shibboleths’ about freedom and iSubje(‘iion, or independence and 
slavery familiar to us from 18S5 to 1947 have to be thrown into the 
melting pots.- Eor toincrrow and day after iemorrow we have to 
get e<iuipped with new, categories of thought. 

For quite a long time Indian iiitellectuals, publicists and patriots 
have been speciali^sing in the drawing up of a somewhat rosy picture 
about the medieval iieriods of our history. The object has been sub- 
consciously as well as consciously and deliberately to throw the 
British regime into the shade in the perspiH'tive of the free India of 
bygone days. Our historians and i)oliticians, reseai-ch scholars and 
educators, all combined to demous-trate that the India of medieval 
Hindus and Muslims was a subcontinent of democracy, eHiiiality, free- 
dom and such like things. thht the British regime has formally 
gone out of the picture it is time for archaeologists, antiquarians 
ami other I'esearch scholars about India to re-txaniine the archives 
and other objective evidem*es. 

We have to write a new history of India from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century.^ The historical, nationalistic and political 


S From a lecture at the inauguration of the Diamond Jubilee Celebrations 
of Bangabasi College on November 1948 at the Senate Houses Calcutta 
University, 

3 An attempt in the right direction is D. Burman : Indo^Mustim JXtla* 
Horn (OAktttta 1948)* 
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categories engendered in our brains on account of antipathy to and 
hatred of the British domination may now be safely re-examined in 
a dispassionate manner. It is desirable to emancipate ourselves from 
the attitudes and reactions i)roduced by the situation of enmity to 
England’s role in India. 

Along with new objective lights thrown on the pre-British regime 
the British regime itself is in for new valuations. A reinterpretation 
of India fh)m 1757 to 1947 is sure to be a concomitant of the re- 
interpretation from 1200 to 1757. 

Freedom Advancing in India 
{1767^1947) 

People are not satisfied with Dominion Status. The cry for com- 
j)lete freedom is in the air. Total sei)aration from the British Empire 
(or British Commonwealih of Nations) or, simply Ihe Common- 
wealth (without the adjective British) is being demanded on our 
side. And, on the other hand, the Attlee Government in the United 
Kingdom is emphatic that even the relations, a^s they exist today, 

* between India or Pakistan and the U.K., Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and South Africa are the relations of^u'H freedom and com- 
plete equality. India is alleged to be as free as the U.K. and the 
other Dominions and equal to the II, K. and the rest of the Common- 
wealth. 

Both the Indian Nationalist and the British Governiment view- 
points deserve critical analysis from the platform of Rcalpolitik, 
Tile statesmen and patriots of Dominion India have need to thorough- 
ly emancipate themselves from the despotism of ihe W’ord “freedom”, 
whether used by our countrymen or by the British diplomats. The 
category, Irecdom (swadhinata) is >?^ry ^simple and can be spelt with- 
out much difficulty as a word of the English or the Bengali language. 
But the “contents” of freedom are divers*', heterogeneous, multiform 
and %aried. Freedom has many forms and many dosies. There is 
no single or unified pattern of freedom as a fact of interhuman or 
inter-racial or international relations. There arc freedoms and free- 
doms, even when they are alleged to be formally and legally com- 
Ijlete, full and unconditioned. 

The Dominion freedom instituted on 15 August 1947 is just one 
of the thousand patterns of freedom. It should be silliness to attempt 
discovering anything extraordinary or unique in this pattern. The 
British people has hardly anything substantial to lose because ot 

21 
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the jiibi'lutious of the Indian people. Indeed, the situation is 
somewhat profitable to the U.K. 

In 1757 at the Battle of Plassey the men and women of India 
although vanquished, both Hiudiis and Muslims, acquired a parti- 
cular fonu of freedom. That was just a dieam oP the British pattern 
of freedom. The freetloin granted by the British people to the In- 
dian peo2)le in that oonjumdurs was considerably different from the 
freedom of the Marathu, Sikh and Moghul epochs. But t^iis British 
freedom in India was undoubtedly also a tyj)e of freedom. 

lliudns as well as Muslims had in reality been slaves or nnfree 
people, so to say, in these Maratha, Sikh and Moghul periods of 
Indian history. They were virtually slaves to Kings or Kmperors 
or ?fuwabs or Maharajas, to pul it in the eNiremist or radical manner. 
They were slaves of the M'aicins, Nazirs, Kazis, Kotwals and other fun- 
ctiouarit*« of the executive, judicial, administrative hierarchy or offi- 
cial oligavidiy. They were slaves likewise of the pio])ertie(l aristocracy, 
the moneyed groups, the landed groups, the commercial communities 
and so forth. The ludiaus of today, used as they are to the British 
regime, — could not have tolerated llie slavery of the Maratha, Sikh • 
and Moghul ages. In those i)eriods there Mas hardly any individual 
or family asecuiity. ]yfovemeuts neie as a rule not free and un- 
obstructed, Cliances and opi^ortunities for enjoying one\s M'ealih in 
a secure manner were ])i‘a(tically non-ex islemt Whims, caprices 
arbitrary ordinaiH'cts, and imliffcrences to established law were, for 
ail intents and purposes, the order or custom (»f the day. It would 
liave been difficult to detect acts, regulations or statutes such as 
Mere really independent of family considerations, really iiidepen- 
<lent of castes, really independent of races, and leally independent of 
religions. Kurther, the uurastricted and free enjoyment of religious 
festivities and soidal customs Mas a rare phenomenon. Both Hindus 
and Muslims had to live, move and have their beings iii the milieu 
of absence, of freedom. In the pie-Biilish periods of Indian freedom, 
— M'hether Maiatha, Sikh or Moghul, — neither Hindus nor Muslims 
kneM* how to taste freedom in any of the daily trammetions^of life. 
The iiietuie is being drawn in an exaggeiately sombre colour with 
the object of indicating that the truth was very much nearby. 

many of the uutasted freedoms of pre-British or free India 


their appearance in th^ daily lives of Hindus, and Muslim^ 
. a result of the foreign dependence initiated by 
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also pue of the types or forms of freedom. These liberties can in 
one word be described as freedom in the iuteihunum relations of 
people living in a country. We have whut may be called internal 
freedom. The simple meaning of British freedom is the freedom 
of every individual in the eye of law. It is in the niiJien of British 
freedom that a tremendous spiritual revolution has been consummat- 
ed in India. 

In pr^British India the country did not happen to belong ]>oHti- 
cally to geographical outsiders. Tliere was thus in India what nuiy bo 
described aa ‘S^xternal” freedom or freedom in the international sense*, 
But “internal’’ (civil and con sti rational) freedom was almost nil. 

Be it observed that the absence of internal (civil and coiistitu- 
lional) freedom was as bad a {eaiure of the European snb-con,1iueut 
in the Middle Ages as of the Indian during the same period. On 
the other hand, the discrimination in favour of the Knglish people 
as against the Indian (both Hindu and Muslim) was an ugly fact 
of ihe British regime in si)ite of its promotion of interiuil freedom 
and equality as between Indian and Indian. 

After .i7o7 there w’as- passed a* fundamental Act in India by the 
British people. This was the Regulating Act which in 1772 laid 
the foimclalions, so to say, of modern Indian administration. The 
sphere of British liberties was cousiderahly extended by the, Aet. 
The Hindus and IVtuslims of India got use»d to the tasting of freedom 
in and through legislation. Since then gradually, — in snail-like 
l)ace, — the freedonr of interhumaii relations wdthiu Indian territor- 
ies has been expanding. Diverse forms of British freedom have 
manifasted themse>]ves in the routine of Indian life. Tlie witnesses 
and landmarks of that expansion and manifestation are, in our days, 
the Government of India Acts of 1922 and 1935. These two Acts may 
be called the Acis for Indian Swaraj (Self-Government or Trulepen- 
denrce). It is the post-Plassey British freedoms that have gone on 
advancing in homoeopathic doses through these contemi>orary Acts. 
It is the last stage or dose of that advance that is today the Dominion 
freedom of 15 August 1947. 

The British regime did away wdtii “external” freedom. Tke 
Indian people hod no status in the international sense. But “inter- 
nal freedom” was conspicnioiis so far a,s the relations betw^een ^#dians 
were concernied. The Dominion status is equivahmt to. the maxiijiiim 

interwl freedom t , f ^ 
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Bnthh Empire Rationalized 

Let us now turn our eyes to the British side of the shield. Did 
the Empire of the British people decline in 1757? No, it was in 
expansion. In 1772 also the boundaries and authority of the British 
Empire did not dwindle, they were en route to expansion. The 
British Empire was not enfeebled by the grant of Swaraj to India in 
1935. Even then the international iK>wer and jjrestig’e of the 
Britkh people were growing. And so, finally, by granting Dominion 
freedom to India in August 1947 the British people has not let the 
Empire factually down. It has not got substantially circumscribed 
or enfeebled. Its strength has rather been increased. Today also 
the British Ihnpire is en nuite to expansion. 

In new ways, new jiatterns and new forms the India of the 
eighteenth century, — ^the India ot the Marathas, Sikhs and Moghuls, 
— the India of pluralities, varieties and disunities, — has been revived 
and restored. The Europe of today also is ])Iuralistic, multiform, 
disunited and varied like India. On account of these antitheses, con- 
flicts, diversities in India or in Europe the British peoj^le has hardly 
anything to lose. It is in for gain and cun derive considerable pro- 
fit. Post-August 1947 India is the India of Muslim India at variance 
with Hindus, Hindu India in conflict with Muslims, Muslim India 
differing from Muslims, as well as Hindu India militant against 
Hindus. Then there is Pakistan as inimical to Pathans and to 
Afghanistan. Besides, Congress India is hateful towards Subhas 
Bose and his lieutenants throughout the country, Bihari India culti- 
vates prejudice against Bengali India, and Hindu-speakers are at 
loggerheads with Urdu-speakers and non-Hindi speakers, generally 
speaking, are detesting the eventual domination by Hindi language. 
And last but not least, employees and workingmen’s India is dis- 
contented with and perpetually fighting the India of employers and 
capitalists or the bourgeoisie. 

In the milieu of dozens of such conflicting and warring Indias, 
functioning in Southern Asia, the British Empire of today has got 
before itself in new forms the facilUieuS, openings and opportunities 
for interference, such as presented themselves before it in the 
eigliteanth century. It is easy for the British people to look for 
ai^d discover the holes through which it can simultaneously poke its 
noise and place its fingers on both sides to each of the disputes, — ^and 
this both officially as wall as in private lilapacities- While qompe- 
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txDg with Soviet Russia, the U.S.A. and other diplomatically wide- 
awake and power-conscious states, the British Erapire is up and doing 
in the matter of utilizing the jiew mshwa^shakii (world-forces) in 
its own interest. It is getting more and moie equipj^ed and competent 
with a view to the eventual World-War III of the twentieth century. 

Empires are varied. Their patterns are diverse. In 1757 the 
British Empire appeare<l in a certain form. In 1947 it has been 
seeking td* develop a new type and manifest iiself in a novel pattern 
The distinctions or differences between 1757 and 1947 are. to be 
detected mainly in the form, Genialt, configuration, pattern. The 
power and prestige of the British ])eople have remained the same 
as befoi*e, — in reality they have increased. By granting Dominion 
freedom to the Indian people the British llmpire has become an eye- 
sore to the Erench and Dutch Kmi)ires, and therefore in reality more 
docent and resipe<*table in the estimation of freedom-loving man- 
kind comprising the Indian peo])le. This psychological and moral 
fact is itself a source of strength to the British Empire, — although 
the Briti-sh people may not choose to call it an Em])ire. 

It was by utilizing the Americans, — youngsters as they are in 
diplomacy and world politics and kmdergarteu pupils in imjxuialism 
and colonial rule, — during 19*19-45 that the Biitish Eini)ire has 
succeeded in annihilating the Oennan and the Japanese Empires and 
enjoying the glories of world-conquest. In August 1947 the British 
J^m])ire has embarked on a new policy adapted to the changed 
vishwa-shakfi. (world-forces) of the post-war ])CTio(l, By exhibiting 
new rationalism in keeping with the new times the English people 
is today capable of manoeuvring like expert athletes in the inter- 
national arena. This ])olitical rationalism has resulted in the 
“rationalization*' of the British Empire, to use a category of con- 
temporary world-economy. 

England, the pioneer of imperialism and colonial rule, has become 
also the pioneer of anti-colonialism and de-imperialization. 
She is, therefore, morally and spiritually coui]>etent enough to lead 
mankind during the se(*ond half of the twentieth century in the 
domain of liberation, freedom and democracy: In world-political 
com{)etition the other empire-holding states, old and new, are 
bound to lag behind, and therefore to exhibit strategic weakness. 

The Dominion-freedom of India is but a powerful to6l and 
instrument calculated to render the British Empire strong and 
efficient in the world-politics of tomorrow. How' many Bongalia or 
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ians are capable of understanding the signifiranre of and utilizing 
jtW Dominion freedom in the interest of their fatherland? 



The Sorird VhdoRophi) of a New Dem,ocracy 

In modern times the illiterate has hardly anywhere in East or 
West been ireate<1 by the * ‘cultured” classes even of democratic 
countries as of any worih whether as an intellwtual person or as a 
mofal agent. World-War IT which compelled the hyper-<‘ivilized 
j^DpIes to mar<*h “back to the caves” in which the palaeolithic races 
flourished furnishes us with an occasion for re-<*xamining the 
tions of this traditional view of science and philoso])hy ro- 
Hng the illiterates. 

psychological and ethical values of the human personality 
i^rv© to be transvalued in the light of objetdive realities about 
^fi^;ahd women based on statistical and comparative investigations. 

©tiulents of s(‘ien(‘e are called upon to realize that both in East 
Ijiiljtd W^t, — even in those regions which are used to universal, com- 
f|lul?tary and free school systems, — the railway emdios, plantation 
4hbotir©rs, mine-workers, facdory labourers, peasants, in other 
those occupational grouiKs which constitute the majority of 
“gainfully employed” do not necessarily possess an, intelligence 
ihilid moral <*ha.racter inferior to those of the persons who academically, 
I\|^fe»siouaUy and economically belong to the upper ten thousands. 

We are speaking here of those men and women who happen to 
bfe “unlettered”. It is to lie noted that we ar^ not using the word 
*,^'^Uiieducated”. B,\' the word “unlettered” is to bo understood a person 
i^llo cannot read and write. The distinctiou that we make here is 
l^found significance in regard*to the appraisal of human “values”. 

who is unable to read aiul write is not necessarily uneducated 
uncultured. Tiiteracy is an essentially modern phenomenon, but 
Jipitllture and education have been going on in the human race 
thousands of years. There were, millions of cultiire<l and educated 
||^#n apd women during the primitive, ancient and mediaeval epochs 
||frhistory e%*en in those regions and among those races where read- 
writing were unknown. In other words, human intelligence 
a rule dependent very much on bookdeaming and s<dioo]-go* 
intelligence as well as imictical experience of 
among the illiterates are, thcreifore, very valu- 
"';Hfleets, v' . =' ' ' 
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We may now institute n coJuparison of tliese illiterates with those 
wLo have acquired “education*’ in schools and colleges'. In other 
words, let us compare the peusanis and mechanicians with school 
masters, lawyers, magistrates, doctors, journalists and political 
leaders. There is hardly anybody among the so-called educated 
classes who would venture to a.S)Seri that as intelligent pei-sonSjthat 
is, aii' men and women of comiaou sease, the cultivators and mistria 
(artisans) dp jiot understand the problems of their daily life, their 
family requiiements, their village surroundings in the same way as 
do the .sichoolmastcj.q lawyers, religious pre.idiers and so on, Tht>se 
who know the illiterates intimaUdy admit, as a rule, that the fact 
of being ignorant in regard to reading and writing does not render 
them incapable of comprehending the interests of themselves', their 
families as well as their neighbours. On the ethei* hand, it is also 
necessary to observe that a schoolmaster, a lawyer or a medical 
doctor is after all an export in one, two or three things Of life. These 
alleged “edueated” percsous can elaim profieieiicy only in a very 
limited sphere of inttuests. Tlie medieal man is not uu authority in 
problems eomieeted with engineering, the engineer in ^questions in- 
volving a knowledge of botany, the chemist in questions bf astromoiny, , 
and so on. Jlie highest that one can possibly idaiiu for these in- 
tellectual classes is that some one is a specialist in a particular 
•Hue and a ceitain peison in another. 

Kow, agriculture is also a profession of very great iiniMudancHL 
Those men and ^^omen of India therefore Avho are experts in agricul- 
ture, that is the illiterate eultivatoi's, therefore, desurve the same 
cousideration from the other members of the community as a lawyer 
does from the engineer and an astronomer from the chemist. Pro* 
fessious are to be respected as j>ro£e8sions. The agrh'ultural pro- 
fession does not demand less intelligence, less dexterity, less shrewd* 
ness, less comnionsense, less organizing ability than do the so-called! 
learned i)iofcssions. The same remarks hold good in regard to the 
l)rofesaioii of the blacksmith, weaver, potter, and so cm, TW 
tnisfri (artisan), the cultivator and others in the so-called manuj^l' 


professions are as educated and cultured, although unable to ri 
and write, as are the lawyers, doctors and the professors, 

We are prepared to go a step beyond and assert Ih^t w i /|mi 
person’*, that is, us one w^ho as a free agent disohpge® 
of his life in reg^ard to himself, his family and his neigb^j^ 
lawyer, the dcK'tor or the professor is not necessarily. 
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chiiHhiy coolio, rnistri and all other manual workers. Let <he 

members of the so-called ‘^educated classes’’ place their hands on 
their breasts and comi)are their character as sons and daughters, as 
parents, as uncles or aunts, as guardians, as nephews and nieces with 
those of tile cultivators, factory workeis, independent handicrafts- 
men. It is impossible to assert that the peasant as a class in his 
moral obligations and sense of duty towards i datives and kinsfolk 
as well as to neighbours, is on a lower plane than memfeers of so- 
called educated class. In. legaul to other functions of moral life 
also we can institute a comparison and we shall cciiie to the conclusion 
that in re^^aid to the a<‘iivities involving money matters, the ongineor, 
the contractor, the schoobnastei , the land-owner, the factory-director 
and others do not as a rule enjoy an enviable position such as might 
give points to the ineiinbers of the unlettered classes. We can take 
other items oi private and public moiality ami we shall find that in 
criminal statistics, the cultivaloi, the artisan and the industrial 
W’oikors do not figure oftencr and in large nunibeiiiii proportionally 
speaking, than do men and w’omen of the so-called superior classes. 

Tfae&^ discoveries, based on* the experience ot a very large number 
of public woikers and ^scholars, bvid us inevitably to the proposition 
that the illiterate is not a person who deserves to be difteremtiated 
from the so-called educated as an uilelle(*tual and moral being. And 
on the siiength of this disn‘ov(‘ry we should be prepared to formulate 
a doctrine W’hich is well caleiilated to count ci act the .superstition that 
has been proi)agate<l in Kiir-America and later in Asia as well as 
of couise in India to the eft'eet th.it literacy must be the basis of 
political sufirage. Our observations entitle us to the creed that 
political '^uftrage should hav(‘ nothing to do with literacy. The 
illiterate has a right to ]>oliti('al*Ule and privileges simply because 
of the sheer fact that as a normal human l>eing he has factually de- 
monstrated his intelleetual strength and moral or civic sense. The 
rights of the illiterate ought to (*onstitute in social psychology the 
foundation of a new democracy. A universal suffrage independent 
of all considerations a.s to ^chool going, ability to read and write or 
other tests should he the very first postulate of social economics. It is 
orientations like these that democracy needs today if it is to function 
fls a living faith# 
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